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'The  Fountain  of  Perpetual  Youth*' 

In  Abrasive  Pumping 


This  "Perpetual  Youth”  that  the  Spanish  Explorer,  Ponce  de  Leon,  sought  in 
Florida,  you  can  obtain  in  pumping  of  abrasives,  by  means  of  a  Hydroseal  Pump. 
The  principle  of  sealing  each  side  of  the  impeller  with  clear  water  prevents 
leakage  to  suction  or  stuffing  box  (see  diagram  above)  and  hence  develops 
high  pumping  efficiency  and  low  maintenance.  But,  in  combination  with  Maximix 
Rubber  Parts  {see  white  in  diagram  at  left)  maintenance  is  still  further  reduced, 
as  rubber  generally  outlasts  metal  “four  to  six  times.”  Hydrosealing  keeps  the 
pump  at  substantially  its  “when  new"  efficiency  until  the  Maximix  finally  wears 
out.  Then,  the  Maximix  lined  parts  can  be  replaced  in  a  matter  of  minutes  at  very 
low  cost.  All  this  is  completely  explained  in  our  Catalog  No.  140.  Write  for  if. 


ABRASIVES  AND  CORROSIVES 
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A  three-shift  day  is  a  NORMAL  day  to  a  WILFLEY. 
High  Efficiency  and  dependability  are  characteristic 
of  these  famous  pumps  ...  the  result  of  exclusive 
engineering  principles  and  improvements  born  of 
many  years  experience  in  the  field.  Heavy  pumping 
parts  of  rubber,  alloy  iron  and  alloy  steel  .  .  .  individ¬ 
ually  engineered  to  suit  your  needs.  If  you  want  low 
pumping  costs  from  full-time  performance,  WILFLEY 
is  the  pump  to  buy.  TOtOe  foft  detadU. 


U.S.A. 
K  CITY 
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ENGINEERING  AND  MINING  JOURNAL 


Evan  Just,  Editor 


Stockpile  Issue  Needs  Attention 


The  report  of  the  surplus  war  property  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
released  July  28,  is  somewhat  ambiguous  as  to  gov¬ 
ernment  dumping  and  mineral  stockpiling.  There¬ 
fore,  we  have  printed  in  full  those  sections  of  the 
report  dealing  with  these  subjects  (p.  103),  so  that 
our  readers  will  not  be  misled  by  an  abbreviated 
description. 

The  subcommittee’s  attitude  is  fairly  well  sum¬ 
marized  in  the  following  quotations. 

“Where  the  Government’s  inventory  of  a  particular 
product  exceeds  the  capacity  of  a  free  market  to 
absorb  without  undue  dislocation,  the  Administrator 
should,  with  the  advice  of  an  industry  advisory  com¬ 
mittee,  provide  for  periodic  sales  so  as  to  permit  the 
industry  to  gage  the  market  and  make  the  necessary 
accommodations  .  .  . 

“After  establishing  stockpiles  for  security  reasons 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
military,  the  Administrator  should,  according  to  this 
view,  work  out  with  a  mining  industry  advisory 
committee  a  program  for  the  periodic  sales  of  metal 
surpluses  that  will  permit  metal  producers  to  gage 
the  market  and  continue  fair  production  of  new 
metal  without  interruption.” 

The  affected  citizen  immediately  begins  to  wonder 


what  is  meant  by  “undue  dislocation,”  “make  the 
necessary  accommodations,”  and  “fair  production.” 
This  report  does  not  clearly  state  that  the  sale  of 
surplus  government  minerals  should  be  prevented 
from  weighing  heavily  on  the  mining  industry. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  purely  military  needs, 
admittedly  the  mining  industry  has  no  right  to  ask 
that  public  funds  be  kept  tied  up  in  mineral  stock¬ 
piles  permanently,  simply  to  protect  its  markets. 
However,  it  does  seem  fair  to  demand  that  surpluses 
sold  be  restricted  to  10  percent  of  the  total  market 
for  each  mineral  when  prices  are  low  or  unemploy¬ 
ment  becomes  troublesome,  and  held  to  a  maximum 
of  25  percent  at  any  time. 

This  incident  points  up  two  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  the  subject  of  mineral  stockpiling. 
First,  in  advocating  stockpiling  the  industry  has  so 
stressed  the  military  side  that  the  need  for  protection 
of  its  markets  against  dumping  has  not  been  sufl&- 
ciently  impressed  on  Congress.  Second,  the  total 
effort  made  by  the  industry  toward  securing  stock¬ 
piling  legislation  has  not  been  strong  enough. 

Unless  you  are  willing  to  let  this  subject  so  vital 
to  your  interests  become  part  of  a  dubious  and 
ambiguous  executive  policy,  WRITE  YOUR  SEN¬ 
ATORS  AND  CONGRESSMAN! 


Currency  Stabilization  Powers  Should  Be  Limited 


The  International  Monetary  Conference  has 
met  and  adjourned  after  agreeing  on  a  stabilization 
plan  and  a  plan  for  an  international  credit  bank. 
Both  schemes  will  now  be  submitted  to  the  various 
governments  for  approval  (p.  105). 

Few  people  will  disagree  that  international  co¬ 
operation  to  prevent  competitive  devaluation,  ex¬ 
change  speculation,  blocked  exchanges,  exclusive 
barter  agreements,  and  other  impediments  to  multi¬ 
lateral  international  trade  is  a  desirable  thing. 

However,  these  objectives  demand  nothing  but  the 
mutual  exercise  of  common  sense;  no  funds  are  re¬ 
quired.  Those  exchange  fluctuations  whose  stabili¬ 
zation  requires  financing  can  be  divided  into  two 
categories,  the  short-term  artificial,  temporary,  and 


“wildcat”  swings,  and  the  long-term  “fundamental” 
swings.  The  former  are  caused  by  speculation,  or 
temporary  or  seasonal  variations  in  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  of  exchange.  They  are  comparable  to  short 
swings  in  the  stock  market.  The  long-term  fluctu¬ 
ations  are  caused  by  changes  in  a  country’s  economic 
health,  manipulations  of  currency  to  stabilize  internal 
conditions,  or  forcing  of  a  country’s  trade  into  arti¬ 
ficial  channels  such  as  was  practiced  by  Germany 
before  the  war. 

The  stabilization  funds  in  use  by  this  country  and 
others  for  several  years  have  been  operated  success¬ 
fully  to  control  the  short-term  swings,  and  there  will 
be  little  objection  to  international  cooperation  to¬ 
ward  the  same  end.  The  doubt  and  danger  li^ 
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should  iron  out  a  policy  in  advance,  before  they  are 
caught  unprepared  by  a  flood  of  claims.  In  cases 
where  employees  are  unionized  it  is  important  that 
employer  and  union  find  a  basis  for  agreement. 

Presumably,  both  employers  and  unions  will  be 
inclined  toward  giving  the  returning  soldier  the  best 


possible  “break”  out  of  appreciation  for  the  sacrifice 
he  has  made  in  our  behalf.  Nevertheless,  this  pre¬ 
sumption  affords  no  basis  for  deferring  consideration 
until  the  “shooting  starts.”  Here  is  a  problem  for 
which  it  is  well  to  be  prepared  if  serious  “headaches” 
and  injustices  are  to  be  avoided. 


MILLING  AMOUND 


The  hundred  thousand  youths  becoming  eighteen 
each  month  will  account  for  a  sufficient  portion  of 
Army-Navy  replacement  needs  to  make  the  drafting 
of  men  over  twenty-six  unlikely  unless  the  European 
war  drags  out. 

At  the  Bretton  Woods  international  monetary  con¬ 
ference,  the  delegation  from  India  made  it  known  that 
they  were  not  interested  in  /emonetization  of  silver. 

Hot  spots  in  the  war  production  program  are  in 
malleable  castings  and  large  tires,  both  needed  to 
put  our  Western  Front  advance  on  wheels.  Pro¬ 
duction  of  both  these  items  is  decidedly  behind 
schedule.  Steel,  which  loosened  up  a  little  a  few 
months  ago,  is  again  extremely  tight. 

Charles  Wilson's  departure  from  WPB  to  return  to 
(General  Electric  is  being  delayed  because  of  the  insist¬ 
ence  of  Army  and  Navy  officials.  They  like  Wilson— 
iiho  is  a  man  who  gets  things  done — so  well  that  they 
kep  pressuring  the  White  House  to  urge  Wilson  to  stay. 

Reports  on  current  handling  of  battlefield  scrap 
indicate  that  although  usable  parts  are  salvaged  for 
maintenance  and  repairs,  there  is  little  flow  of  scrap 
back  to  the  metal  markets.  Useless  equipment  is 
simply  piled  up  to  await  salvage. 

One  of  the  handicaps  to  resuming  production  of 
civilian  goods,  even  though  manpower  and  materials 
nay  become  available,  is  the  dearth  of  component  parts 
cuch  as  fractional-horsepower  motors  and  ball  bearings. 
Most  informed  opinion  is  that  little  progress  will  be 
node  on  new  civilian  goods  production  before  X-day. 

We  note  that  the  Minneapolis  oflhce  of  the  War 
Production  Board  advertises  for  sale  “1-Lot  con¬ 
sisting  of  shafts  and  hoists  complete.  ...”  Won¬ 
der  if  the  shafts  are  collapsible  or  can  be  shipped  in 
convenient  lengths.  Page  the  brass  mines! 

Utterances  of  Washington  offikials  indicate  a  leaning 
loivard  the  Leith  proposal  to  control  the  international 
of  minerals  to  prevent  accumulation  of  stockpiles 


by  belligerently  inclined  nations.  The  alternative  pro¬ 
posed  by  Merica,  to  prevent  manufacture  of  military 
equipment  and  let  raw  materials  alone,  does  not  seem 
to  be  making  headway. 

The  Russians  are  reported  to  be  much  more  cordial 
toward  Americans  than  to  the  British.  This  is  not 
simply  because  Stalin  and  Churchill  do  not  get  along 
too  well,  but  because  the  Russians  believe  that 
Britain  is  likely  to  revert  to  its  traditional  policy  of 
maintaining  a  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  They  do 
not  suspect  the  United  States  of  harboring  any  such 
designs.  Behind  the  scenes  is  also  the  circumstance 
that  Britons  have  some  reservations  about  making 
hash  of  the  German  nation,  which  was  one  of  their 
best  prewar  customers. 

The  Russians  are  anxious  to  purchase  as  much 
American  mining  equipment  as  they  can  obtain  on 
long-term  credit.  On  the  other  hand,  and  contrary  to 
the  expectations  of  many  people  in  this  country,  they 
do  not  expect  to  be  large  exporters  of  minerals. 

Our  experts  believe  that  if  Japan  quits  before  being 
devastated  by  bombing,  its  economic  recovery  will 
be  rather  rapid,  simply  because  the  Japanese  people 
are  accustomed  to  regimentation  and  the  country’s 
commerce  is  closely  knit,  being  dominated  by  a  few 
large  firms.  On  the  other  hand,  China,  being  indi¬ 
vidualistic,  loosely  organized,  and  seriously  disrupted 
by  a  long  war,  will  have  a  much  tougher  job.  The 
Chinese  will  need  considerable  help  from  us  if  we 
wish  to  effectuate  our  hope  of  making  China  the 
center  of  Oriental  power. 

It  looks  from  here  as  though  the  resolution  at  the 
Bretton  Woods  monetary  conference  to  give  silver  further 
study  by  interested  nations  was  a  diplomatic  way  of 
giving  silver  the  brush  off. 

In  the  first  quarter  the  Army  salvaged  in  the 
United  States  and  sold  30,433  tons  of  non-ferrous 
metal,  including  fired  cartridge  cases,  47,226  long 
tons  of  iron  and  steel,  and  3,827  long  tons  of  tin  cans. 
This  gives  an  inkling  of  the  metal  avalanche  which 
may  hit  the  metal  markets  after  the  war  if  no  ade¬ 
quate  stockpiling  policy  is  worked  out. 
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MAGNESIUM  METAL  FROM 

“This  enterprise  has  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  recovering  the  entire  ultimate  values 
in  products  from  ore  mined  in  New  Mexico  from  government-owned  leuid,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  miuiate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  potash,  magnesium  metal,  cuid  hydrochloric  acid 
from  Caulsbad  ores,  leaving  only  the  common  salt  and  dirt  from  the  ore  as  unused 
products.” — Louis  Weue,  president.  International  Minerals  cind  Chemical  Corporation 


AT  CARLSBAD,  preparation  of  dry  magnesium-  tration  at  various  points,  as  shown  in  flowsheet  on 
chloride  cell  feed  from  the  potash  refinery  end  liquor  opposite  page.  Here  are  seen  the  vacuum  crystal- 
in  volves  evaporation,  coohng,  crystallization,  and  fil-  lizers  at  the  left  of  the  carnallite  filters. 


Anticipating  that  the  World  War 
was  bound  to  bring  a  great  increase 
in  demand  for  potash  and  mag¬ 
nesium,  the  management  of  Inter¬ 
national  Minerals  and  Chemical 
Corporation^  with  shrewd  foresight 
erected  its  new  refinery  at  Carlsbad, 
New  Mexico,  in  1940,  and  proceeded 
to  treat  the  potassium  and  potas¬ 
sium-magnesium  ores  which  it  had 


‘  This  was  in  the  latter  part  of  1940. 
International  was  then  known  as  Inter¬ 
national  Agricultural  Corporation  and  its 
potash  mining  subsidiary  as  Union  Potash 
and  Chemical  Corporation.  The  latter's 
mine  and  refinery  were  described  in  much 
detail  in  the  April,  1941,  issue  of  E.b’M.J. 
Late  in  1941,  the  Union  company  was  merged 
into  the  parent  company,  which  at  the  same 
time  adopted  its  present  name. 


CARLSBAD  POTASH 


begun  to  mine  in  that  area.  The 
new  plant  was  put  into  commission 
just  as  the  demand  was  beginning 
to  expand.  Production  of  p)otash 
salts,  both  the  chloride  and  the 
sulphate,  was  begun  immediately, 
utilizing  the  company’s  sylvinite  and 
langbeinite  ores  as  raw  materials. 
Recovery  of  the  magnesium  became 
an  actuality  in  1943. 

The  sylvinite  ore  is  the  source  of 
the  chloride  of  potash  sold  by  the 
company.  It  is  a  mixture  of  two 
minerals,  sylvite  and  halite,  sylvite 
being  potassium  chloride  and  the 
latter  common  salt.  The  salt  is 
regarded  as  waste  material.  Lang¬ 
beinite,  the  double  sulphate  of  po¬ 
tassium  and  magnesium  (K2SO4.- 
2MgS04),  is  mined  in  a  separate 
seam  and  is,  generally  speaking,  the 
source  of  the  company’s  sulphate  of 
potash, 2  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  mag¬ 
nesium  metal  produced  by  Inter¬ 
national  for  the  U.  S.  Government, 
as  will  be  told  in  this  article. 

For  some  months  after  Inter¬ 
national’s  refinery  went  into  pro¬ 
duction  of  sulphate  of  potash,  the 
magnesium  content  of  the  langbeinite 
ore  so  used  was  not  recovered,  inas¬ 
much  as  no  scheme  for  utilizing  it 
had  been  completed,  although  re¬ 
search  was  under  way.  Instead,  the 
magnesium,  converted  into  a  chloride 
from  its  original  sulphate  form  as  a 
result  of  the  base-exchange  process 
used  in  making  sulphate  of  potash 
for  sale,  found  its  way  into  the  end- 


*  International  is  theanly  company  mining 
langbeinite  at  Carlsbad  and  the  only  producer 
of  potassium  sulphate  in  the  district  from 
its  own  ore. 


i - 

SPRAY  DRYERS  (opposite)  in  the 
Carlsbad  cell-feed  plant  dry  the 
magnesium  chloride  produced  so 
rapidly  that  it  does  not  decompose. 
The  stack  of  one  of  the  submerged- 
combustion  evaporators  can  also 
be  seen. 

- ► 

POTASSIUM  SULPHATE,  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  langbeinite  ore  at 
Carlsbad  in  the  base-exchange 
process  of  which  the  magnesium 
chloride  is  a  byproduct,  is  removed 
from  solution  by  reaction  and  pre¬ 
cipitation  in  these  brick-hned  proc¬ 
essing  tanks. 
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liquor  which  was  discarded  as  waste. 

This  byproduct  liquor,  in  the  quan¬ 
tities  produced,  constituted  an  im¬ 
portant  source  of  magnesium  chlo¬ 
ride,  supplies  of  which  were  even  then 
being  sought  by  the  government  as 
raw  material  for  making  magnesium 
metal  for  war  purposes  by  the  Dow 
Chemical  Co.’s  process.  This  proc¬ 
ess,  involving  the  electrolysis  of 
molten  magnesium  chloride  in  the 
Dow- type  cell,  was  regarded  at  the 
time  in  this  country  as  offering  the 
only  sure  way  of  getting  a  supply  of 
metal  quickly. 

It  was  not  surprising,  therefore, 
when  International  offered  to  make 
its  supply  of  magnesium  chloride 
available,  and  to  design,  build,  and 
operate  a  metal-reduction  plant  for 
Uncle  Sam.  Plans  were  quickly 
agreed  upon  by  the  War  Production 
Board,  the  Army  Air  Corps,  and  the 
Defense  Plant  Corporation,  and  the 
Dow  process  and  experience  were, 
in  turn,  made  available  to  Inter¬ 
national. 


DOLOMITE  PLANT  AT  AUSTIN 
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Process  Starts  With 
Base  ExchcLnge 

As  will  have  been  perceived  by 
this  time,  the  procedure  followed  in 
producing  cell  feed  at  Carlsbad  lies 
in  the.  realm  of  the  physical  chemist 
and  chemical  engineer.  It  starts 
with  the  base-exchange  process  used 
in  producing  potassium  sulphate 
from  langbeinite  (K2S04.2MgS04) 
with  the  aid  of  sylvite  (KCl). 

In  the  exchange  of  potassium  and 


EVAPORATORS 


CONC.  MgCl2 
SOLUTION 


WASTE 


DRYING 


SHIPPED  TO  MAGNESIUM 
PLANT  AT  AUSTIN 

(Sc*  next  two  pages) 


SLAKING  of  the  calcined  dolomite  is  the 
next  step  and  is  done  in  this  unit  close  to 
the  discharge  end  of  the  rotary  kiln.  The 
slciker  may  also  be  seen  in  an  accompany¬ 
ing  picture. 


EVAPORATION  of  the  dilute  magnesium 
chloride  solution  in  the  dolomite  plant  to 
reduce  its  bulk  and  to  throw  out  any  con¬ 
tained  calcium  sulphate  is  carried  out  in 
four  submerged-combustion  evaporators, 
here  seen  adjacent  to  the  filter  building. 


DIL.  MgCI] 
SOLUTION 

CaCOa 

1 

1  WASTE  1 
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DOLOMITE  quarried  at  Burnett, 
Texas,  is  shipped  to  the  dolomite 
plant  adjacent  to  the  magnesium 
plauit  and  converted  into  mag¬ 
nesium  chloride  cell  feed  with  the 
byproduct  HCl.  Here  the  stock¬ 
pile  is  seen  at  left,  from  which  it 
goes  to  the  crushing  plant. 


FILTRATION  of  waste  calcium  car¬ 
bonate  and  calcium  sulphate,  re¬ 
spectively  from  the  dilute  and 
concentrated  magnesium  chloride 
solutions,  is  done  in  a  separate 
building  in  the  Texas  dolomite 
plant.  Note  the  three  t3rpes  of 
filters. 


magnesium  ions  effected  between  the 
langbeinite  and  sylvite,  whereby 
potassium  sulphate  is  precipitated, 
it  is  not  possible  to  recover  all  the 
potassium  as  sulphate,  and,  due  to 
this  and  to  the  presence  of  sodium 
chloride  associated  with  the  lang¬ 
beinite  ore,  the  solution  left  after 
the  removal  of  the  crv'stallized 
sulpl  ate  contains  potassium,  sodium, 
magnesium,  chlorine,  and  sulphate 
ions  in  a  concentration  totaling  about 
30  percent  solids  on  the  average. 

Of  these  constituents,  the  potas¬ 
sium  and  magnesium  chlorides  and 
sulphates  are  of  value,  but  to  realize 
this  value  they  must  be  separated 
from  each  other  and  from  sodium 
chloride  and  sodium  sulphate.  A 
process  for  such  a  separation  had 
been  nearly  completed  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  154i  when  the  government 
began  its  search,  as  already  stated, 
for  magnesium  chloride  in  order  to 
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produce  the  metal  by  electrolysis  of  a 
molten  bath  of  this  substance. 

In  the  electrolysis  of  fused  mag¬ 
nesium  chloride  by  any  process,  the 
molten  bath  is  mainly  a  mixture  of 
several  chlorides.  Although  some 
variation  in  percentage  of  each  of  the 
components  is  allowed,  it  is  possible 
only  between  certain  definite  limits, 
because  such  variation  controls  im¬ 
portant  physical  properties  of  the 
bath,  such  as  melting  point,  specific 
gravity,  fluidity,  surface  tension, 
electrical  conductivity,  and  heat  con¬ 
ductivity.  These,  in  turn,  govern 
current  efficiency  and  smooth  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  cells. 

A  Dow-process  metal-reduction 
plant  of  a  rated  capacity  of  24,000,- 
000  lb.  of  magnesium  per  year  was 
erected  by  International  for  DPC 
near  Austin,  Texas,  a  point  where 
the  necessary  amount  of  power  could 
be  had.  A  block  of  35,000  kw.  was 
assigned  to  the  company.  This 
plant  went  into  commission  under 
International’s  management  at  the 
end  of  October,  1942,  nine  months 
after  breaking  ground. 

At  the  Texas  plant  hydrochloric 
acid  as  20  percent  HCl,  recovered  in 
an  auxiliary  plant,  directly  as  a 
byproduct  of  the  electrolysis  and  also 
by  conversion  of  the  chlorine  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  electrolysis,  is  used  to 
make  the  major  portion  of  the  mag¬ 
nesium  chloride  cell  feed  from  dolo¬ 
mite  especially  mined  for  the  purpose 
at  Burnett,  Texas.  The  production 
of  cell  feed  at  Carlsbad  thus  made 
up  the  difference  between  the  total 
cell  feed  required  and  that  produced 
at  Austin.  Finally,  certain  magne¬ 
sium  alloys  for  wartime  purposes  are 
also  made  at  this  plant. 

Maintenance  of  smooth  cell  oper¬ 
ation  is  important  because  this 
means  lower  labor  costs  and  lower 
hazards  to  operators.  This  can  be 
attained  only  by  holding  the  bath 
to  proper  composition  and  keeping 
dangerous  impurities  out  of  the  feed. 
The  danger  point  of  certain  of  these 
unwanted  impurities  is  as  low  as  50 
parts  per  million  of  cell  feed.  All 
sources  of  impurities  must  be  care¬ 
fully  watched. 

The  Carlsbad  Brine 

Specifically  as -to  the  brine  avail¬ 
able  from  International’s  potash 
operations,  the  sulphate  must  be 
held  as  low  as  possible:  otherwise  it 
will  increase  electrode  consumption. 
Sodium  and  potassium  chloride  must 
be  kept  low  enough  to  permit  their 
removal  with  the  usual  amount  of 
sludge  withdrawn  from  the  cells  in 
order  thus  to  maintain  a  constant 
composition  of  bath.  For  every  ton 


of  metal  produced,  approximately  5 
tons  of  cell  feed  must  be  fed,  so  if 
the  cell  feed  contains  only  1  percent 
of  a  given  impurity,  100  lb.  of  this 
impurity  will  enter  the  cells  with  the 
feed  necessary  for  1  ton  of  metal. 

Considerations  of  equipment  and 
construction  materials  impose  great 
limitations  in  the  production  of 
magnesium  chloride.  Corrosion  is 
the  greatest  limiting  factor,  due  to 
the  production  of  hydrochloric  acid 
caused  by  hydrolysis  of  the  chloride 
by  heat.  Magnesium  chloride  forms 
a  number  of  hydrates  with  water, 
and  so  great  is  the  difficulty  encoun¬ 
tered  in  removing  this  combined 
water  that  the  Dow  cells  and  process 
were  developed  to  use  a  cell  feed 
containing  some  water  combined 
with  the  magnesium  chloride.  Heat¬ 
ing  magnesium  chloride  solutions 
always  results  in  the  formation  of 
some  hydrochloric  acid,  thus: 

MgCla  +  H2O  =  MgO  +  2HC1 

Equipment  must  be  constructed 
and  selected  accordingly. 

As  to  the  production  of  the  dry 
MgCl2  cell  feed  desired  from  the' 
brine  received  from  the  potassium 
sulphate  plant  at  Carlsbad,  the 
following  summary®  is  given: 

The  brine  is  concentrated  in 
a  Swenson  triple-effect  evaporator. 
Salts  crystallizing  out  are  removed 
by  Bird  centrifugal  filters,  and  the 
liquor  is  cooled  in  a  batch  vacuum 
crystallizer,  where  additional  salts 
are  removed  and  filtered.  Further 


*  Readers  desiring  details  of  the  chemical 
process  will  find  them  in  the  May,  1944, 
issue  of  Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Engi¬ 
neering,  in  an  article  by  P.  D.  V.  Manning 
and  Sidney  D.  Kirkpatrick. 


steps  in  the  process  involve  use  also 
of  an  Ozark  submerged-combustion 
gas-burner  evaporator  and  Peebles 
spray  driers  for  drying  the  magne¬ 
sium  chloride  solution.  The  drying 
is  so  rapid  that  only  a  small  amount 
of  decomposition  takes  place. 

In  the  final  product,  the  ratio  of 
MgCl2  to  water  in  the  product  is 
represented  by  MgCl2.1H20.  After 
collection,  the  powder  is  briquetted 
and  shipped  to  the  metal-reduction 
plant  in  Texas. 

One  of  the  problems  met  at  Carls¬ 
bad  was  that  of  water.  The  supply 
available  from  wells  runs  upwards 
of  8,000  parts  per  million  of  dissolved 
solids.  As  a  result  the  plant  and  the 
boilers  are  run  on  distilled  water. 

Because  of  war  demands,  use  of 
alloy  steels  in  equipment  was  held  to 
a  minimum.  Tanks  handling  hot 
solutions  containing  magnesium  chlo¬ 
ride  are  of  brick-lined  steel.  The 
evaporator  bodies  and  some  of  the 
crystallizers  and  salt  settlers  are  of 
steel,  lined  first  with  Pyroflex  and 
then  with  acid-proof  brick.  Crys¬ 
tallizers  operating  at  lower  tem¬ 
peratures  are  rubber-lined.  Bird 
centrifugals  are  of  Monel  metal. 
Evaporator  tubes,  tube  sheets,  parts 
of  the  heater  shells  and  vapor  piping, 
and  the  spray  dryer  atomizers  are  of 
Inconel. 

The  gases  evolved  from  the  mag¬ 
nesium  cells  contain  a  mixture  of 
chlorine  and  hydrochloric  acid  total¬ 
ing  approximately  5  percent.  These 
are  processed  in  a  separate  plant, 
the  acid  first  being  removed  by 
scrubbing  with  water.  Then  the 
chlorine  is  converted  to  hydrochloric 
acid  in  a  regenerative  converter  by 
reaction  with  water  gas,  the  acid  so 
formed  being  removed  by  water  in  a 


MAGNESIUM  is  produced  in  these  cell  houses  at  the  Texas  plant. 
Three  of  the  four  blocks  can  be  seen.  The  metal  is  made  by  electro¬ 
lyzing  a  bath  of  fused  magnesium  chloride. 
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MAGNESIUM  METAL  PLAOT  AT  AUSTIN 
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HYDROCHLORIC  ACID  is  made  in  this  plant  (which  is  accessory  to  the 
electrolytic  plant)  from  the  chlorine  gas  and  hydrochloric  acid  vapor 
produced  in  electrolyzing  the  fused  magnesium  chloride. 


scrubber  which  follows.  The  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  is  produced  as  20  percent 
acid,  but  equipment  is  being  modified 
to  produce  higher  concentration. 
This  will  permit  a  lower  cost  from  its 
use  because  of  less  water  in  the 
solution  of  magnesium  chloride  ob¬ 
tained  by  neutralizing  magnesium 
hydroxide  further  on  in  the  process; 
or  the  stronger  acid  may  be  available 
as  a  salable  product. 

The  Dolomite  Plant 

To  utilize  this  acid  in  making  addi¬ 
tional  MgCU  cell  feed,  magnesium 
hydroxide  is  produced  at  the  Texas 
plant  from  selected  dolomite, 
quarried  at  Burnett,  Texas,  and 
shipped  to  the  magnesium  plant  for 
calcining  in  a  Smidth  rotary  kiln 
fired  with  natural  gas.  The  burned 


dolomite  is  slaked  in  a  Dorr  con¬ 
tinuous  slaker  and  the  resulting 
slurry  is  fed  continuously  to  two 
series  of  three  turbo-mixer  carbon- 
ators.  Each  of  these  is  fed  with 
gas  from  the  dolomite  kiln,  which 
has  been  scrubbed  with  water  to  cool 
and  clean  it.  Water  scrubbing  has 
not  been  found  entirely  satisfactory 
for  this  cleaning  and  a  Cottrell 
precipitator  has  been  installed.  The 
gas  then  enters  Elliott  turbo-com¬ 
pressors  and  is  delivered  to  the 
carbonators  at  about  5-lb.  pressure. 

The  carbonation  process  is  highly 
efficient,  and  although  provision  was 
originally  made  for  using  the  stack 
gases  from  the  boiler  plant  in  case 
of  emergency,  this  has  not  been 
found  necessary.  Carbonation  pro¬ 
ceeds  until  completed. 

At  this  point  the  slurry  is  passed 


through  Bird  centrifugal  filters, 
which  remove  a  portion  of  the  water, 
the  resulting  cake  passing  to  the 
neutralizing  section,  where,  in  turbo¬ 
mixer  tanks,  the  magnesium  chloride 
is  neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
There  results  a  slurry  of  calcium 
carbonate  suspended  in  a  solution  of 
magnesium  chloride,  and  the  car¬ 
bonate  is  removed  by  filtration. 

The  magnesium  chloride  solution 
is  concentrated  by  means  of  a 
battery  of  Ozark  submerged-com¬ 
bustion  evaporators  to  a  content  of 
approximately  34  percent  MgCU- 
At  this  point  the  residual  calcium  is 
removed  as  calcium  sulphate  and 
the  solution  concentrated  and  de¬ 
hydrated  to  MgCl2.1|H20  in  stand¬ 
ard  Dow-designed  equipment. 

Credit  to  Whom  Due 

It  is  difficult  to  bestow  credit 
adequately  to  all  who  have  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  development.  Louis 
Ware,  president  of  International, 
conceived  and  guided  the  enterprise, 
while  the  entire  magnesium  project 
was  in  direct  charge  of  J.  P.  Marge- 
son,  Jr.,  vice  president.  The  proc¬ 
esses  in  use  at  Carlsbad  and  at  the 
magnesium  plant  were  conceived  in 
the  Research  Division  of  Inter¬ 
national  under  the  direction  of  Paul 
D.  V.  Manning,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  research.  In  the  case  of 
the  magnesium  chloride  process, 
much.of  the  credit  is  due  to  the  work 
of  W.  E.  Burke  and  W.  A.  Smith. 
Pilot-plant  work  was  carried  out  at 
Carlsbad  with  the  help  of  R.  A. 
Lindsay  and  A.  J.  Barnebl;  W.  L. 
Badger  acted  as  consultant  in  the 
last-named  work  and  on  the  evapo¬ 
rator  design.  Credit  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  dolomite  process  is 
shared  with  H.  Lundin  and  H.  H. 
Cudd,  among  others  in  the  Research 
Division.  Pilot-plant  work  was  car¬ 
ried  on  at  the  Dorr  Co.’s  Westport 
laboratory  largely  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  C.  L.  Knowles.  Dr.  Colin  G. 
Fink  acted  as  a  consultant  on  the 
entire  project.  All  of  the  final  design 
and  construction  work  of  both  plants 
wa?  in  charge  of  James  A.  Barr,  chief 
engineer  of  International. 

In  charge  of  plant  operations  at 
Carlsbad  are  George  T.  Harley, 
recently  appointed  general  manager, 
and  John  Burrows.  At  the  time  the 
work  described  was  done,  H.  S. 
Martin,  now  retired,  was  general 
manager.  At  the  Texas  plant  the 
operations  are  in  charge  of  William 
B.  Leach  as  manager,  with  important 
contributions  being  made  by  Nelson 
White  and  Kenneth  Turner,  assist¬ 
ant  managers. 
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Automatic  pH  Control 
Applied  to  Flotation 

D.  E.  BOURKE,  Mill  Superintendent,  Normetal  Mining  Corp.,  Normetal,  Quebec,  Canada 


Here  is  an  example  of  automatic  instrument  control  that  should  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  all  mining  men  cuixious  to  improve  results  and  perhaps  cut  mcui- 
hours  per  ton.  Aside  from  their  immediate  usefulness,  the  methods 
described  are  importcuit  because  they  are  a  forecast  of  things  to  come; 
they  are  an  invitation  to  progressive  mining  men  to  find  other  phases 
of  the  industry  where  automatic  devices  can  profitably  be  put  to  work. 


The  mine  and  concentrator  of  Nor¬ 
metal  Mining  Corp.  is  situated  in 
Northwestern  Quebec,  about  12  miles 
north  of  Dupuy,  on  the  Canadian 
National  Railways.  Operations  were 
started  during  1937,  at  a  nominal 
capacity  of  250  tons  per  day,  which 
has  since  been  raised  to  800  tons. 

The  ore  is  mainly  siliceous  gangue, 
pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  and  sphalerite, 
with  minor  amounts  of  pyrrhotite, 
galena,  magnetite,  gold,  and  silver. 
It  is  crushed  and  ground  to  approxi¬ 
mately  84  percent  minus-200  .mesh, 
given  a  short  conditioning,  and  then 
floated  for  copper.  The  rougher 
concentrate  is  cleaned  and  recleaned. 
Copper  middlings  are  returned  to  the 
conditioner.  The  copper  tailings  are 
conditioned  and  the  zinc  is  floated. 
The  zinc  section  flowsheet  resembles 
that  for  copper,  except  that  three 
stages  of  cleaning  are  available. 

Initial  plant  and  laboratory  work 
showed  properly  controlled  alkalinity 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  fac¬ 
tors  governing  recoveries  and  grades 
in  both  the  copper  and  zinc  concen¬ 
trates.  All  subsequent  work  has 
confirmed  this  finding.  The  three 
graphs  on  page  77  were  made  up 
from  results  of  recent  laboratory 
work  and  are  typical.  They  show 
clearly  the  effect  of  alkalinity  on  re¬ 
covery  and  grade  of  concentrate. 

By  all  data,  an  optimum  pH  of 
8.8  to  9.0  for  the  copper-circuit 
rougher  feed  was  indicated.  Like¬ 
wise,  a  pH  of  10.7  to  10.8  was  indi¬ 
cated  for  the  zinc  circuit.  In  the 
copper  section,  there  is  only  a  slight 
drop  in  pH  through  the  circuit,  and 
in  the  zinc  section,  the  pH  holds 
almost  constant. 

Lime  for  the  copper  circuit  is  fed 


to  the  primary  ball  mill  in  the  form 
of  fine,  dry,  burnt  lime,  using  an 
electric  vibrating  feeder.  For  the 
zinc  circuit,  the  same  lime  is  fed  by 
a  belt  feeder  to  a  12x20-in.  ball  mill, 
the  resulting  milk  of  lime  then  going 
directly  to  the  zinc  conditioning  tank. 

At  first,  a  colorimetric  comparator 
was  used  for  pH  readings.  Its  use 
was  not  satisfactory  for  these  reasons : 

To  get  the  required  number  of 
readings,  too  much  time  was  lost. 
Also,  filtering  and  re-filtering  of 
samples  were  required  to  get  a  clear 
solution.  Furthermore,  unless  the 
first  30  or  40  cc.  of  filtrate  was  dis¬ 
carded,  the  reading  was  likely  to  be 
off  considerably.  It  was  found  that 
almost  all  filter  papers  would  affect 
the  solution  to  some  extent. 

An  additional  reason  was  that  most 
men  had  trouble  in  distinguishing 
graduations  in  color,  particularly  in 
the  9.6  to  11.2  range,  and  were  often 
four  or  five  points  or  more  in  error. 
Finally,  with  readings  taken  at 
hourly  intervals,  it  was  difficult  for 
the  operator  to  tell  whether  the 
alkalinity  was  increasing,  decreasing, 
or  stationary. 

Repeated  checks  in  the  plant 
showed  that  there  were  wide  and  per¬ 
sistent  swings  in  the  pulp  akalinity. 

For  the  copper  circuit,  it  was  con¬ 
cluded  that  if  the  pH  could  be  held  at 
the  desired  point,  it  would  result  in: 
1.  An  increase  in  the  grade  of  copper 
concentrate  and  hence  an  increase  in 
the  net  smelter  return  per  pound  of 
copper.  2.  A  lowering  of  the  amount 
of  zinc  in  the  copper  concentrate.  3. 
A  slight  saving  in  the  amount  of  lime 
and  promoter  necessary.  4.  Stabil¬ 
ization  of  the  froth  condition  and 
steadier  operation  of  the  circuit. 


During  the  autumn  of  1938,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  General  Engineer¬ 
ing  Co.  (Canada),  Ltd.,  we  began  to 
investigate  the  possibilities  of  auto¬ 
matic  pH  control  and  the  various 
types  of  pH  meters  available.  Some 
tests  were  carried  out  in  Toronto, 
using  our  pulp  and  a  Beckmann 
laboratory-model  pH  meter.  These 
tests  were  successful,  and  showed 
that  after  several  days’  immersion 
in  the  pulp,  no  coating  or  blinding 
of  the  electrodes  occurred. 

As  a  further  test,  an  industrial 
Model  “M”  Beckmann  pH  meter, 
with  a  flow-type  electrode  flow 
chamber  and  90-ft.  leads,  was  pur¬ 
chased  and  installed.  The  electrode 
flow  chamber  was  piped  up  to  the 
primary  copper  rougher  feed  and  the 
leads  were  carried  in  a  conduit  to  the 
operators’  bench  about  80  ft.  away. 
From  the  start,  this  meter  proved 
satisfactory.  There  was  some  im¬ 
provement  in  the  circuit  control, 
because  the  operators  had  a  con¬ 
tinuous  pH  reading  and  were  able 
to  make  corrections  more  often. 
After  a  few  months,  we  were  satisfied 
to  proceed  with  the  installation  of 
an  automatic  pH  recorder-controller. 

The  Bristol  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd., 
agreed  to  furnish  the  equipment  and 
make  the  installation.  The  electric 
vibrating  feeder  used  for  feeding  the 
lime  was  adapted  forautomatic  con¬ 
trol  by  adding  motor-driven  rheostat 
controls.  The  remainder  of  the 
equipment  consisted  of:  one  Beck¬ 
mann  Model  “R”  pH  meter,  range 
6  to  13;  one  flow-type  electrode 
assembly.  No.  8630  complete  with 
glass  electrode,  calomel  electrode, 
resistance  thermometer,  and  10-ft. 
lead  wires;  one  junction  box  No. 
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THE  pH  CONTROL  EQUIPMENT,  automatic  and  the  Normetcil  mill,  in  Quebec,  since  its  installation  in 
electrically  operated,  which  has  proved  successful  at  1940,  is  arranged  as  indicated  here  schematically. 


8650  and  one  85-ft.  length  of  shielded 
cable  with  terminals;  one  Bristol 
Model  440M  round  chart  Recorder- 
Controller;  and  one  cycle  controller 
model  No.  6488.  Excluding  the  lime 
feeder,  the  equipment  cost  $1840. 

Installation  was  made  and  opera¬ 
tion  started  in  November,  1940. 
Provision  was  made  for  either  man¬ 
ual  or  automatic  adjustment  of  the 
feed  rate  of  lime. 

The  setting  for  automatic  opera¬ 
tion  is  made  as  follows:  Adjustable 
contacts  in  the  440M  cabinet  are 


7.5  ao  8.5  9.0  9.5  10.0  10.5 


pH  Value 


COMPARISON  OF  COPPER  RECOVERY  AND  GRADES 


Years  Years 

1938-39-40  1941-42-43 


Head  assay,  %  Cu 

2.70 

3.02 

Head  assay,  %  Zn 

7.88 

6.84 

Copper  concentrate  assay,  %  Cu 

22.84 

23.24 

Copper  concentrate  assay,  %  Zn 

6.63 

6.79 

Recovery  in  copper  concentrate,  %  Cu 

91.21 

92.82 

Recovery  in  copper  concentrate,  %  Zn 

9.13 

10.48 

set  for  the  pH  range  desired;  if  the 
alkalinity  either  increases  or  de¬ 
creases  to  the  limits  set,  contacts 
are  closed,  operating  the  reversible 
motor  on  the  rheostat  controls  of 


the  lime  feeder  for  a  definite  period. 
This  period  and  frequency  of  opera¬ 
tion  is  in  turn  controlled  by  the  cycle 
controller.  The  timing  of  the  cycle 
controller  must  be  set  so  that  the 
effect  of  one  correction  shows  up 
before  another  correction  is  made. 

{Continued  on  page  78) 


PROPER  CONTROL  of  alkalinity  has  been  found  im-  copper  and  zinc  concentrates.  These  graphs  were 
portant  in  governing  recovery  and  grade  of  both  the  prepared  from  results  of  recent  laboratory  work. 
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In  practice,  the  operation  of  the 
measuring  and  recording  equipment 
exceeded  our  expectations.  With 
the  exception  of  the  electrodes,  no 
repairs  have  been  necessary.  Sev¬ 
eral  electrodes  have  been  broken  and 
several  have  had  the  glass  tips  worn 
through  after  seven  to  eight  months’ 
service.  The  electrodes  are  sensitive 
and  register  slight  changes  in  alka¬ 
linity  almost  instantly.  After  several 
weeks’  use,  a  slight  scale  builds  up 
on  the  electrodes,  but  this  does  not 
effect  the  sensitivity  if  it  is  removed 
by  washing  with  dilute  HCl  about 
twice  per  month. 

Due  to  conditions  which  we  did  not 
fully  realize  at  the  time  of  designing, 
the  automatic  control  has  been  good 
only  during  periods  of  steady  voltage 
and  frequency.  The  electric  vibrat¬ 
ing  feeder,  which  is  satisfactory  with 
steady  power  conditions,  gives  varia¬ 
tions  in  feed  rate  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  power  variation.  Under  the 
same  conditions,  we  have  found  this 
variation  in  feed  rate  to  be  about 
20  times  as  great  as  the  variation  of 
a  motor-driven  belt  feeder.  With 
unstable  power  conditions,  the  auto¬ 
matic  control  tends  to  under-correct 
and  over-correct. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  say  that  con¬ 
tinuously  measuring  and  recording  of 
ore  pulp  alkalinity  have  proved  to  be 
satisfactory  and  practicable.  The 
automatic  control  in  our  case  has 
been  only  partly  successful,  due  to 
local  conditions  and  the  type  of. 
equipment  used.  We  think  that 
most  of  the  trouble  might  be  over¬ 
come  by  adopting  a  thyratron- 
controlled  d.c.  motor  for  variable- 
speed  control  of  a  belt-type  feeder. 
When  electrical  equipment  becomes 
easier  to  get,  we  contemplate  the 
installation  of  a  recorder-controller 
for  our  zinc  circuit. 

The  table  on  p.  77  gives  a  compari¬ 
son  between  the  years  1918,  1939, 
and  1940  and  1941,  1942,  and  1943, 
showing  that  the  copper  recovery 
grades  have  improved.  So  many 
other  factors  are  concerned  that  it 
is  difficult  to  discern  exactly  how 
much  of  the  improvement  is  due  to 
the  pH  equipment.  Since  1938,  the 
average  daily  tonnage  has  increased 
considerably.  The  ore  has  increased 
in  copper  content  and  decreased  in 
zinc  content,  and  there  has  also  been 
a  slight  but  noticeable  slowing  up  in 
the  speed  at  which  the  chalcopyrite 
floats. 


FOUR  RECORDING  CHARTS 
offering  examples  of  good  and  bad 
control  of  both  manual  and  auto¬ 
matic  operation  respectively. 
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A  Time-Saving  Method 
for  Routine  Tungsten  Assay 

KEITH  H.  GLEASON,  Analyst^  Bradley  Mining  Co.,  Stibnite,  Idaho 


With  the  object  of  combining  the 
best  features  of  the  several  methods 
available  for  the  determination  of 
tungsten,  I  have  developed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method  for  Bradley  Mining 
Co.,  at  Stibnite,  Idaho,  A  new 
reagent,  Nemadine,  is  used,  not  as  a 
substitute  for  cinchonine,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  found  superior  to 
it,  in  both  speed  and  accuracy. 
Nemadine  is  cheap  and  available. 

The  basic  routine  is  taken  from 
procedures  developed  by  George 
Crerar  and  Donald  B.  Read,  of 
Nevada  Massachusetts  Co.  It  has 
been  expanded  by  my  own  experi¬ 
mentation  and  by  details  adapted 
from  other  methods.  Nemadine  was 
developed  by  R,  J.  Segerstrom, 
of  Nevada  Massachusetts’  Research 
Division. 

At  Stibnite,  most  samples  assayed 
contain  between  0.6  and  10  percent 
antimony,  but  this  method  has 
worked  well  on  these  samples.  I 
feel  sure  it  will,  with  modifications, 
also  prove  satisfactory  on  most  types 
of  ore.  Using  it,  tungsten  deter¬ 
minations  can  be  run  on  a  batch  of 
samples  in  eight  hours. 


Procedure 

Grind  scheelite  samples  to  minus- 
100  mesh;  grind  wolframite  or  hub- 
nerite  samples  to  minus-200  mesh. 
The  following  weights  for  assay  are 
suggested: 


Percent  WO3 
(Approx.) 
Below  1 
1  to  5 
5  to  25 
Above  25 


Weight  Sample 
(Grams) 

5.0 

3.0 

1.0 

0.5 


Weigh  samples  into  500-ml.  Pyrex 
tail-form  beakers,  add  10  to  15  ml. 
HCl,  cover,  and  evaporate  to  dryness 
on  the  hot  plate.  Bake  for  a 
few  moments  if  convenient.  Add 
NH4FHF  (ammonium  bifluoride), 
gram  for  gram  of  sample;  then  dilute 
with  20  ml.  hot  water  and  whirl  to 
dissolve  NH4FHF. 

Add  50  ml.  HCl,  10  ml.  HNO,,  15 
ml.  HCIO4,  and  boil  slowly  until 
severe  reaction  ceases;  then  boil  to 
fumes.  This  should  be  done  only  in 


a  well-ventilated  hood.  Add  25  ml. 
HCl,  boil  down  to  10  ml.  ;  then  dilute 
to  50  ml.,  using  a  jet  of  hot  water  to 
wash  cover  and  sides  of  beaker. 
Police  beaker  well. 

Add  20  ml.  of  the  25  pertrent  Nema¬ 
dine  reagent  and  continue  adding  hot 
water  to  a  total  volume  of  300  ml. 
Bring  to  boil  on  hot  plate,  and  then 
add  20  ml.  mascerated  filter  pulp. 
(Add  50  ml.  25  percent  Nemadine 
reagent  and  three  l|Xl^-in.  filter 
tablets  to  500  ml.  hot  water.)  Set 
on  warm  hot  plate  (60  deg.  C.)  until 
clear.  In  this  step,  3-  to  5-gram 
samples  sometimes  bump  on  being 
heated  to  boiling.  Swirling  the 
beaker  contents  while  heating  will 
avoid  this,  and  time  may  be  saved 
by  heating  them  over  an  open  flame. 

Precipitation  and  settling  will 
ordinarily  be  complete  in  one-half  to 
one  hour.  The  supernatant  liquor 
need  not  be  entirely  clear  before 
filtering,  A  centrifuge  may  be  used 
to  speed  precipitation  ?ind  settling. 
A]^head  holding  four  250-ml.  bottles 


Reagents  and  Apparatus  Used 

Nemadine  Reagent 
A  25  percent  solution  of  Nemadine 
in  distilled  water,  obtainable  from 
Nevada  Massachusetts  Co. 

Sodium  Hydroxide 
^Dissolve  55  grams  of  c.  p.  NaOH 
pellets  in  450  ml.  distilled  water. 
Titanium  Trichloride 

Use  4  ml.  of  a  15  per  cent  solution 
of  titanous  chloride,  18  ml.  HCl,  and 
18  ml.  distilled  water. 

Nemadine  Wash  Solution 
Add  25  ml.  Nemadine  reagent  and 
10  ml.  HCl  to  1,000  ml.  distilkd  water. 
Filtration  Apparatus 
Pyrex  60-deg.  funnel,  Pyrex  500-ml. 
flask,  platinum  filter  cone. 

Fisher  Scientific  Co.  Filtrator,  400 
ml.  capacity  can  also  be  used. 
Speedy-Vap  Watch  Glasses,  Fisher 
Scientific  Co. 

Pyrex  Tall-Form  Beakers,  500-ml. 
Vycor  Crucibles,  No.  790,  30-ml., 
95  percent  silica  glass. 


would  be  acceptable,  and  a  force  of 
200  times  gravity  is  suitable. 

Filter  the  samples  with  vacuum, 
using  a  60-deg.  Pyrex  funnel  and  a 
500-ml,  Pyrex  filter  flask.  Two  thick¬ 
nesses  of  12.5-cm.  Whatman  No.  40 
paper  are  used,  with  a  platinum 
filter  cone,  and  a  little  filter  pulp 
should  be  poured  in  before  filtering. 
Filter  and  wash  with  hot  Nemadine 
wash  solution  (25  ml.  Nemadine 
reagent,  10  ml,  HCl,  1,000  ml.  hot 
water).  A  Fisher  Filtrator  appara¬ 
tus  may  be  used. 

Wash  repeatedly  until  filtrate 
volume  reaches  about  400  ml.  Re¬ 
move  funnel,  discard  filtrate,  rinse 
flask,  and  then  wash  pulp  out  of 
funnel  into  original  beaker,  using  as 
little  water  (hot)  as  possible.  Add 
10  ml.  of  10  percent  NaOH  to  beaker 
and  bring  to  boiling.  Swirl  beaker 
while  doing  so,  or  the  contents  may 
erupt  violently. 

Reassemble  filter  apparatus  and 
repeat  filtration,  washing  five  times 
with  hot  water.  Then  add  10  to 
15  drops  10  percent  NaOH  and 
continue  washing. 

When  filtrate  reaches  150  ml. 
volume,  test  with  three  or  four  drops 
of  TiCls  solution,  prepared  by  5  nd. 
TiClg  to  18  ml.  H2O,  and  18  ml.  HCl. 
If  a  blue  color  appears,  add  10  more 
drops  of  NaOH  solution  and  con¬ 
tinue  washing  until  blue  tinge  fails 
to  appear.  Volume  should  be  less 
then  250  ml.  Transfer  to  a  clean 
500-ml.  tail-form  beaker,  rinsing 
flask  four  times  with  hot  water. 
With  phenolphthalein  as  indicator, 
acidify  with  HCl  to  a  pH  of  2  or  3. 
Add  25  ml.  of  Nemadine  reagent, 
cover,  and  bring  to  a  boil.  Add  20 
ml.  filter  pulp,  cover,  and  let  stand 
until  clear,  generally  1  to  1|  hr. 

Set  up  filter  as  before,  but  use  only 
one  12.5-cm.  Whatman  No.  50  paper. 
Filter  and  wash  with  hot  Nemadine 
wash  solution,  policing  beaker  thor¬ 
oughly.  Wash  to  350  ml.  volume. 

Remove  filter  paper,  fold,  place 
in  a  30-ml.  Vycor  crucible  and  ignite 
at  not  over  800  deg.  C.  for  15  min¬ 
utes,  or  until  all  the  carbon  is  driven 
off.  Cool  and  weigh  as  WOj. 
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of  some  post-mineral  faulting.  Pres¬ 
ent  indications  are  that  the  ore- 
bodies  have  a  distinct  rake  to  the 
south. 

The  most  productive  orebody  to 
date  has  been  traced  at  the  surface 
for  900  ft.  and  averages  10  ft.  in 
width.  At  one  place  it  is  30  ft. 
wide,  due,  it  is  thought,  to  the  solu¬ 
tions  having  followed  a  cross  frac¬ 
ture  of  the  regular  vein.  Diamond 
drilling  has  proved  this  and  other 
surface  showings  to  be  of  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  dimensions  at  100 
ft.  in  depth  as  at  the  surface.  As 
prospecting  continues,  other  impor¬ 
tant  orebodies  will  undoubtedly  be 
found,  and  known  orebodies  will  be 
extended.  Also,  the  existence  of  a 
A  NEW  TUNGSTEN  AREA  has  been  dis-  trolled  by  -  a  granite-gneiss  schist  proved  tungsten  orebody  in  the 

covered  in  Vance  County,  North  contact  and  schist  septums  occurring  Piedmont  physiographic  province, 

Carolina,  by  two  brothers,  Richard  in  the  granite.  Tungsten  deposits  which  extends  over  a  large  part  of 

and  Joseph  Hamme.  Specimens  of  have  been  identified  over  an  area  southern  United  States,  offers  pos- 

ore  were  submitted  by  them  to  Dr.  measuring  approximately  10  miles  sibilities  of  finding  additional  ore 

Jasper  L.  Stuckey,  of  the  North  along  the  contact  and  1  mile  across  deposits. 

Carolina  Geological  Survey,  who  it.  The  minerals  occur  in  quartz  The  principal  tungsten  minerals 
identified  them  as  hiibnerite  and  veins,  varying  in  width  from  10  in.  at  the  Hamme  deposits  are  hub- 

assisted  in  the  initial  prospecting,  to  30  ft.  and  having  diverse  orien-  nerite  and  scheelite.  The  scheelite 

This  new  district  compares  favorably  tations.  Predominating  dips  range  is  in  part  of  primary  and  in  part 

with  major  tungsten  areas  of  the  from  80  to  60  deg.  The  veins  swell,  of  secondary  occurrence.  Other 

western  United  States.  Easy  access  pinch,  split,  and  have  en  echelon  minerals  of  less  economic  impor- 

via  railway  or  ocean  freight  lines  to  breaks.  Slickensides  show  evidence  tance,  which  have  been  identified 

a  treatment  plant  on  the  Eastern 
seaboard  should  be  advantageous. 

In  February  1943  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Survey  made  a  preliminary  map 
of  the  arda.  The  following  May  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  began  an  ex¬ 
tensive  program  for  exploring  the 
district  by  trenching,  diamond  drill¬ 
ing,  sampling,  and  beneficiation  tests; 
and  from  July  to  November  1943  the 
Bureau  and  the  Federal  Survey  co¬ 
operated  in  mapping  the  area  in 
more  detail. 

The  Hamme  tungsten  district,  as 
it  has  become  known,  is  in  the 
moderately  rolling,  eastern  part  of 
the  Piedmont  physiographic  prov¬ 
ince,  at  elevations  around  400  ft. 

Vein  distribution  is  apparently  con- 
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STRIPPING  THE  VEIN  on  the  Jamieson  property 
in  recently  discovered  Hamme  tungsten  district 
located  in  Vance  County^  North  Carolina. 


PRINCIPAL  TUNGSTEN  DISCOVERIES  have  been 
made  within  the  shaded  area  in  Vance  County. 
Wider  extension  of  veins  is  probable. 
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in  the  ore  by  Bureau  of  Mines 
mineralogists,  are  rhodochrosite, 
fluorite,  sericite,  galena,  sphalerite, 
pyrite,  and  chalcopyrite. 

The  State  and  Federal  Surveys 
and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines 
have  cooperated  in  making  geo¬ 
logical  studies  as  well  as  in  mapping 
the  area.  Included  in  this  is  a  recon¬ 
naissance  survey,  aided  by  aerial 
photographs,  of  an  area  10  miles 
long  by  2  miles  wide,  and  a  detailed 
plane-table  survey  of  an  area  2  miles 
long  by  half  a  mile  wide. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  completed 
8,000  ft.  of  bulldozer  trenches  across 
the  strikes  and  7,000  ft.  of  diamond 
drilling,  in  order  to  prospect  the 
veins  and  inventory  the  orebodies. 
In  addition,  it  has  taken  more  than 
500  samples  from  the  property  and 
has  completed  petrographic  studies, 
beneficiation  tests,  and  chemical 
and  spectrographic  analyses  of  the 
samples  at  the  Experiment  Station 
at  College  Park,  Md. 

300,000  Tons  of  Ore 

Haile  Mines,  Inc.,  and  subsid¬ 
iaries  of  Southern  Aggregates  Co. 
have  done  much  surface  trenching, 
some  churn  drilling,  and  some  under¬ 
ground  development  work  through 
shafts.  Two  of  the  Haile  company’s 
shafts  have  opened  different  ore- 
bodies  at  100  ft.  in  depth.  Cross¬ 
cuts  and  drifts  several  hundred  feet 
long  have  verified  the  Bureau’s  drill¬ 
ing  results.  To  date  those  indicate 
more  than  vI00,000  tons  of  ore  aver¬ 
aging  0.96  percent  tungsten  trioxide, 
of  which  at  least  230,000  units  should 
be  recoverable  in  salable  form. 

Hamme  Bros,  erected  a  crude 
gravity  concentrator,  using  old  gold¬ 
mining  equipment,  and  operated  it 
on  oxidized  surface  ores.  This  opera¬ 
tion  produced  a  considerable  amount 
of  high-grade  tungsten  concentrates 
and  was  undoubtedly  an  economic 
success.  Haile  Mines,  Inc.,  has  pur¬ 
chased  Hamme  Bros,  interests  and  is 
continuing  milling  operations  on  com¬ 
bined  surface  and  underground  devel¬ 
opment  ores,  while  carrying  on  a 
construction  and  development  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Southern  Aggregates 
Co.  has  also  built  a  gravity  concen¬ 
trator  and  treated  some  development 
ores  in  it. 

Because  of  the  low  relief  of  the 
district,  shafts  will  be  used  for 
opening  the  deposits.  Mining  is 
likely  to  be  by  shrinkage  where  the 
walls  are  good;  otherwise  by  "cut- 
and-fill.  No  major  pumping  prob¬ 
lems  are  anticipated. 

A  mill  flowsheet  has  been  worked 
out  from  the  Hamme  ores  at  the 


Eastern  Experiment  Station  at  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines.  It  involves  stage  grinding 
and  close  sizing  for  gravity  concen¬ 
tration  w’ith  jigs  and  tables.  The 
concentrates  are  then  ground  through 
80  mesh  in  a  ball  mill,  reagents 
added,  and  the  sulphides  are  floated 
off.  The  flotation  tails  are  the 
tungsten  concentrates,  which  have 
the  following  analysis:  WO3,  74.0 
percent;  Mn,  16.5;  Fe,  0.255;  Cu, 
0.01;  P,  0.005;  S,  0.028;  and  SiOa, 
0.75  per  cent.  An  over-all  tungsten 
extraction  of  85  percent  is  indicated. 
The  flotation  concentrate  containing 
copper,  lead,  and  silver  could  be  sold. 

As  a  temporary  expedient,  the 
Haile  Mines,  Inc.,  is  using  straight 


gravity  concentration  on  the  mixed 
ores.  The  tables  yield  a  fair  recov¬ 
ery  in  a  low-grade  concentrate, 
although  the  tailings  still  contain 
enough  WO3,  to  merit  re-treatment 
by  flotation.  Recently  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  by  Haile 
Mines,  Inc.,  for  re-treatment  of  its 
current  output  of  mixed  concen¬ 
trates  by  the  Wah  Chang  Trading 
Corporation,  of  New  York. 

Under  present  conditions,  over-all 
costs,  including  amortization,  over¬ 
head,  taxes,  insurance,  development, 
mining,  milling,  shipping,  and  bro¬ 
kerage,  should  not  exceed  $12  per 
unit  of  WO3,  which  makes  the  dis¬ 
trict  attractive  for  both  wartime  and 
peacetime  production. 
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Safe  Signaling 
in  Mine  Cage  Hoisting 

Two  circuits  and  a  level-selecting  device 
designed  to  prevent  commonly  made  errors 


L.  D.  STEWART,  Electrical  Department,  Montreal  Mining  Co.,  Hurley,  Wis. 
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LEVEL  SELECTOR  on  No.  5  cage  hoist,  in  end  view  and  verticed  section 
through  shaft. 


1.  Stub  shcift  on  Lilly  controller  for 
driving  connection 

2.  Rubber  hose,  flexible  connection 

3.  ^x|-in.  bakelite  insulator 

4.  |-in.  driving  shaft  of  selector 

5.  Holding  washer 


7.  ^x6-in..  bakehte 

8.  Brass  contact  segments 

9.  Brass  spacing  washer 

10.  Bakehte,  ^x4^  in.,  for  short- 


SlGNAL  SYSTEMS  FOR  MINE  CAGES 
have  not  been  all  that  is  desired, 
especially  in  respect  to  safety.  Con¬ 
siderable  improvement  has  been 
made  in  the  past  few  years,  particu¬ 
larly  by  the  use  of  electronic  equip¬ 
ment,  and  the  new  systems  which 
have  been  developed  have  done  much 
to  make  operation  safer  and  more 
efficient. 

Two  new  circuits  are  described 
here  which  do  not  utilize  electronic 
equipment  but  nevertheless  function 
in  much  in  the  same  manner  so  far  as 
safety  is  concerned,  save  that  the 
electronic  types  generally  operate 
from  the  cage  only  and  from  any 
point  in  the  shaft  whether  the  cage  is 
in  motion  or  not,  whereas  the  type 
that  is  described  here  can  be  operated 
only  from  the  switch  at  different 
levels. 

Many  Systems  Unsafe 

With  many  of  the  systems  now  in 
use,  it  is  possible  to  ring  a  signal  from 
any  level  at  any  time.  Although 
check  lights  and  other  safety  devices 
are  employed  in  connection  with 
them,  it  is  still  possible  to  have  an 
accident  because  of  reliance  upon  the 
human  element  to  correct  the  error 
which  is  made  when  some  one  happens 
to  give  the  signal  from  the  wrong 
place. 

Circuit  No.  1  permits  ringing  a 
signal  from  only  one  level  at  a  time 
and  only  when  the  cage  is  at  that 
level  or  in  the  shaft  not  more  than 
halfway  to  the  next  level.  The  indi¬ 
cator  lights  on  every  level  show 
where  the  cage  is,  and  anyone  want¬ 
ing  it  can  call  the  cage  tender  by 
phone. 

Whenever  necessary,  a  signal  can 
be  given  from  any  level  by  having 
the  ffioistman  close  the  shorting-out 
switch  on  the  selector.  This  is  usu¬ 
ally  done  when  shaft  work  is  in 
progress. 

Circuit  No.  2  has  the  same  features 


ing  switch 

11.  Shorting  contacts,  13  required 
6.  Bearing  12.  Brass  wearing  washer 

13.  Segment  contact  arm 
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as  No.  1  with  the  additional  advan¬ 
tage  of  permitting  the  cage  to  be  called 
by  signal  from  any  level  when  free. 
This  is  to  be  used  where  there  is  no 
regular  cage  tender. 

With  this  circuit,  when  a  person 
is  through  with  the  cage,  he  gives  a 
ring-off  signal,  and  the  hoistman 
pulls  the  cage  in  the  clear  to  a  certain 
place  off  the  level.  When  this  point 
is  reached,  R-1  operates,  closing  R-4, 
and  a  light  indicates  the  fact  at  the 
hoist  and  also  on  each  level.  With 
the  cage  at  this  point,  it  is  possible 
to  signal  from  any  level  to  the 
hoistman. 

The  Level  Selector 


The  level  selector  (see  the  draw¬ 
ing  on  opposite  page)  is  the  only  part 
that  may  be  new  in  this  type  of 
equipment.  It  can  be  made  in  any 
shop  having  a  lathe  of  the  proper 
size.  As  shown  in  the  drawing,  the 
main  dial  is  6  in.  in  diameter  and  of  a 
height  to  fit  the  driving  mechanism, 
which  in  this  instance  is  a  Lilly  con¬ 
troller.  It  is  driven  by  a  stub  shaft 
fastened  to  the  hub  and  set  in  front 
of  the  controller. 

The  segments  are  of  course  cut  to 
conform  with  the  levels  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  shaft  for  which  the  selector  is 
used.  Adjustments  for  rope  stretch 
can  be  readily  made  in  the  coupling 
and  also  by  shifting  the  segment 
section. 

Although  the  circuit  drawings  are 
clear  enough  for  those  interested,  I 
will  mention  a  few  points,  by  way  of 
further  explanation: 

The  resistance  across  the  relay  is  a 
lamp  and  should  be  of  value  sufficient 
to  carry  the  load  of  the  indicating 
lamps  and  keep  the  relay  open  ex¬ 
cept  when  a  switch  is  pulled.  In 
this  case,  the  lamps  are  7^- watt, 
1 10- volt. 

Indicating  lamps  are  placed  in  a 
partitioned  metal  box .  having  sec¬ 
tions,  each  about  2  in.  square  and  of  a 
depth  to  accommodate  the  lamp  and 
totally  inclosed  except  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  each  level  which  is  cut  out  ih 
front. 

On  No.  1  circuit,  the  relay  con¬ 
nected  with  the  segment  marked 
“relay”  operates  only  when  the 
'  shorting-out  switch  is  used,  thereby 
cutting  one  side  of  the  indicating 
lamp  circuit.  Otherwise  they  all 
would  light  up  and  the  load  would  be 
too  heavy  for  the  resistor  across  the 
relay,  and  the  relay  would  close  and 
signals  could  not  be  given.  This 
shorting-out  switch  would  be  used 
only  when  men  were  working  in  the 
shaft  and  when  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  able  to  give  signals  from 
more  than  one  point. 


DIAGRAM  OF  CIRCUIT  NO.  1, 
showing  cage  signal  system  at 
Montrecd  No.  5  shaft.  It  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  text.  There  is  also  a 
horn  on  each  level  for  the  re¬ 
turn,  or  check,  signal  from  the 
hoistman,  and  a  check  hght  for 
the  one  pulling  the  switch.  To 
permit  signals  from  more  than 
one  level,  as  in  shaft  work,  there 
is  a  device  for  shorting  all  seg¬ 
ments  which  allows  signals  from 
ciU  levels. 


1 


Surface 


Below 
surface 
fo  33  rd 
level 


33rd  level 
lo  bottom 


O  _ <Res.  t- — 


CIRCUIT  NO.  2  DIAGRAM,  il¬ 
lustrating  cage-signed  system  for 
Montreal  No.  6  shaft.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  description  in  text,  note 
that  the  D.P.D.T.  switch  is  used 
to  throw  out  the  lockout  oper¬ 
ation  when  one  wants  to  be  able 
to  ring  from  any  level  in  shaft. 
"RES"  in  diagram  is  a  suitable 
resistance  to  short  out  R-2  and 
operate  level  indicator  lamps  on 
each  level  showing  location  of 
cage.  When  switch  is  pulled 
on  a  level  the  indicator  lamp  for 
that  level  will  go  out,  as  a  check. 
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This  is  the  second  of  a 
planned  series  of  articles 
in  which  E.  fir*  M.  J.  will 
offer  operating  information 
on  many  of  the  common 
machines  and  methods 
used  in  the  mining  indus¬ 
try.  Your  suggestions  on 
topics  euid  criticisms  of  the 
articles  are  invited.  Re¬ 
prints  of  these  articles  are 
available  at  fifteen  cents 
per  copy,  postpaid. 


How  to  Operate  a  Thickener 

HOBEIRT  H.  RAMSEY,  Associate  Editor 


Running  a  thickener  properly 
isn’t  as  easy  as  it  looks.  True 
enough,  a  thickener  doesn’t  make  a 
racket  like  a  ball  mill,  or  spew  out 
froth  like  a  flotation  machine,  or 
bounce  up  and  down  like  a  jig,  but 
down  inside  that  big  tank  there  is  a 
lot  going  on  just  the  same. 

You,  as  operator  of  a  thickener,  or 
group  of  thickeners,  will  find  out,  if 
you  haven’t  already,  that  your 
machine  is  as  slow  and  deliberate  in 
operation  as  a  sleepy  elephant,  and 


A  thickener  out  of  control  is  no  easy 
thing  to  manage 


just  about  as  hard  to  control  if  you 
let  it  get  out  of  hand.  We  want  to 
suggest  some  ways  by  which  you  can 
keep  your  thickener  headed  in  the 
right  direction.  To  be  able  to  do 
that  is  a  good  idea  for  two  reasons: 
first,  because  your  job  as  thickener 
operator  is  just  as  important  to  the 
success  of  the  company  as  any  other 
job  in  the  mill;  second,  your  job  is 
more  fun  and  is  easier  when  you 
do  it  well.  If  you  study  thickener 
operation  a  little  and  think  about  it, 
you  can  make  a  really  interesting 
job  out  of  it. 

To  start  at  the  beginning,  let’s 
see  what  a  thickener  ‘is.  We  have 
fixed  up  a  couple  of  diagrams  on  this 
page  to  show  you  the  inside  of  one, 
and,  as  you  see,  the  main  elements 
are  the  tank,  the  rake  arms,  and 
the  drive  mechanism.  In  operation, 
the  tank  is  full  of  whatever  it  is 
you  are  thickening,  usually  a  pulp 
of  ground  ore,  or  tailing,  and  water. 
The  liquid  overflows  around  the  edge 


of  the  tank,  and  the  solids,  also 
called  the  slime  or  the  sludge,  settle 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  The 
rake  arms  go  around  very  slowly, 
and  the  plows  set  on  the  arms  gradu¬ 
ally  work  the  sludge  over  to  the 
center  of  the  tank  bottom,  along 
with  lime  sacks,  old  shoes,  your 
lunch  box,  or  anything  else  you 
drop  into  the  tank  that  won’t  float. 

The  main  idea  in  running  a  thick¬ 
ener  is  to  get  the  sludge  that  comes 
out  of  the  bottom  of  the  tank  as 
thick  as  you  can,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  keep  the  overflow  clear.  Also  • 
it  is  important  just  to  keep  her 
going,  and  there  are  times  when  that 
may  not  be  so  easy. 

The  purpose  of  a  thickener  is  to 
thicken,  which  is  simple  enough,  but 
it  isn’t  enough  for  you  just  to  know 
that.  You  also  ought  to  know  why 
and  how  this  thickening  is  to  be 
done.  We  can’t  tell  you  the  whole 
story  here,  but  we  can  give  you  a 
start  on  it,  and  then  we’ll  ask  you 
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to  get  the  shift  boss  or  the  super¬ 
intendent  to  finish  the  story  for  you. 

The  simplest  use  of  a  thickener 
in  a  metal-mining  operation  is  to  get 
water  out  of  a  pulp;  for  example,  in 
a  desert  country  where  water  is  too 
valuable  to  be  thrown  away  with 
the  tailings.  There  you  have  a 
thickener  treating  the  tailings  and 
recovering  some  of  the  water  to  be 
sent  back  to  the  mill  and  used  over 
again.  The  partially  dewatered  tail¬ 
ings  are  then  easily  stacked  up. 
Other  similar  uses  are  to  recover 
water  from  concentrates,  or  to  cut 
down  on  the  water  content  of  a 
flotation  feed. 

In  Cyaniding 

Another  use  of  thickeners  is  in 
the  operation  known  as  counter- 
current  decantation,  or  C.C.D.,  for 
short.  Here  you  have  a  string  of 
thickeners  that  are  not  just  recover¬ 
ing  water,  but  are  acting  as  big 
washing  machines.  In  a  cyanide 
plant,  after  the  pulp  has  been 
treated  in  the  agitators,  the  gold 
has  dissolved  in  the  solution  and  the 
problem  is  to  get  the  solution 
separated  from  the  solids,  because 
if  you  lose  any  solution  with  the 
solids  when  they  go  out  as  tailing, 
you  lose  gold,  too,  and  that  isn’t 
good  business. 

So  you  start  the  mixed  solids  and 
solution  in  at  one  end  of  a  line  of 
thickeners,  and  start  clear  weak 
solution  in  at  the  other  end.  The 
solids  go  from  the  bottom  of  one 
thickener  to  the  top  of  the  next;  the 
solution  overflows  from  one  thick¬ 
ener  to  the  next,  but  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  way  the  pulp  is 
traveling.  As  the  solids  go  up  the 
line,  more  and  more  gold-bearing 
solution  is  wafehed  out  of  them  by  the 
solution  which  is  headed  down  the 
other  way.  The  result  is  that  the 
solids  that  come  out  of  the  bottom 
of  the  last  thickener  have  so  little 
gold  in  them  that  they  can  be  thrown 
away;  and  the  solution  that  over¬ 
flows  the  first  thickener  now  has 
recovered  a  lot  of  gold.. 

If  that  sounds  a  little  complicated 
right  now,  don’t  worry  about  it,  but 
if  you  are  in  a  C.C.D.  plant  treating 
gold  ore,  or  perhaps  aluminum, 
manganese,  or  nickel  ore,  it  will  pay 
you  to  study  out  what  is  going  on 
and  why.  But  no  matter  whether 
you  are  doing  C.C.D.  or  straight 
thickening,  remember  that  the  main 
idea  is  still  to  get  the  sludge  as 
thick  as  you  can,  and  to  keep  the 
overflow  clear. 

It  will  help  you  understand  what 
is  going  on  in  a  thickener  if  you  get  a 
milk  bottle  and  fill  it  with  the  thick¬ 


ener  feed  and  let  it  stand.  Notice 
how  the  slime  all  settles  together, 
leaving  clear  liquid  behind;  and  how 
the  slime  line  comes  down  rapidly 
at  first,  and  then  slows  down 
and  finally  stops  altogether.  Look 
closely  at  the  sludge  after  it  seems 
to  have  stopped  settling,  and  you 
will  see  little  channels  twisting  up 
through  the  slime.  Every  so  often 
a  little  squirt  of  water  will  run  up 
one  of  these  channels,  and  the  slime 
will  settle  a  little  farther.  You 
see,  liquid  has  to  be  squeezed  out  to 
make  room  for  the  slime  to  pack 
down  more  tightly,  and  this  liquid 
pushes  out  along  those  channels. 
The  rakes  traveling  around  help 
squeeze  out  liquid  in  just  that  way 
in  the  thickener. 

Notice  Xhe  difference  betw’een  the 
way  the  slimes  look  when  you  stir 
up  the  bottle,  and  the  way  they  look 
when  they  are  all  settled  and  packed 
down  in  it.  The  first  way,  the 
slimes  are  settling  down,  and  the 
slime  line  comes  down  in  the  bottle 
pretty  rapidly;  the  second  way,  the 
slimes  are  packed  up  like  so  much 
mud  and  the  slime  line  stays  put. 
Here’s  how  you  can  use  that  bit  of 
information : 

Suppose  you  come  around  to  the 
thickener  and  find  a  lot  of  slime 
coming  off  in  the  overflow.  That 
means  you  are  either  feeding  more 


How  not  to  operate  a  thickener 


pulp  than  the  thickener  can  handle, 
or  not  pumping  sludge  out  of  the 
bottom  fast  enough.  But  how  can 
you  tell  which?  One  quick  way 
is  to  take  a  sample  of  the  pump 
discharge.  If  the  sludge  is  thicker 
than  the  boss  has  told  you  to  hold  it 
at,  you  should  pump  faster  and  pull 
it  down.  But  if  the  slime  level  does 
not  drop  down,  then  the  tonnage 
must  be  cut  and  quick.  Going  still 
further,  you  may  find  that  even  with 
a  dilute  pump  discharge  slimes 
continue  to  overflow,  and  this  means 
that  you  have  run  into  a  bad- 
settling  ore.  All  that  you  can  do 


now  is  to  cut  tonnage.  Cutting 
tonnage  increases  the  settling  area 
per  ton  to  be  handled. 

You  can  explore  the  inside  of  a 
thickener  some  evening  when  you 
haven’t  much  else  to  do  and  learn 
a  lot  about  what  goes  on.  To  do 
this,  fix  up  a  sampler  which  is 
nothing  but  a  milk  bottle  tied  to  a 
long  stick  marked  in  inches  and  feet. 
There  has  to  be  a  cork  in  the  bottle, 
and  a  string  tied  to  the  cork.  Put 
the  bottle  down  into  the  thickener 
as  deep  as  you  want  it,  then  pull 
out  the  cork  with  the  string.  Wait 
a  second  for  the  bottle  to  fill,  then 
pull  it  up,  and  there’s  your  sample. 
Then  measure  the  distance  on  the 
stick,  and  this  will  show  you  how 
deep  down  the  sample  was  taken  in 
the  thickener.  In  this  way  you  can 
explore  all  parts  of  the  thickener. 

In  general,  the  best  indicator  to 
tell  you  how  the  thickener  is  doing 
is  the  condition  of  the  sludge  being 
pumped  out  of  the  tank  bottom. 
You  will  undoubtedly  be  required 
to  take  regular  samples  of  the  sludge, 
and  probably  record  the  weight  of 
the  samples  you  take,  but  it  doesn’t 
do  any  harm  to  take  a  few  more 
samples  just  to  see  how  things  are 
going.  A  great  many  skillful  oper¬ 
ators  take  samples  in  a  pint  milk 
bottle  (Doesn’t  anybody  drink  any¬ 
thing  but  milk  around  here?),  and 
they  can  tell  by  looking  at  the 
sample  whether  or  not  the  thickener 
is  “on  the  beam.”  You  can’t  be 
expected  to  do  that  right  away,  but 
you  may  be  able  to  in  time.  Of 
course,  if  you  are  made  to  take 
samples  in  a  special  container  and 
weigh  them  on  a  special  pulp 
balance,  you  probably  won’t  de¬ 
velop  an  “eye”  for  it,  because  you 
won’t  have  to.  It  won’t  do  any 
harm  to  try,  though. 

Follow  Orders 

In  any  case,  the  shift  boss  will 
start  you  out  by  showing  you,  or 
telling  you,  how  thick  the  sludge  is 
supposed  to  be,  and  all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  keep  it  that  way.  If  it 
gets  thinner  than  it  ought  to  be,  slow 
up  the  diaphragm  pump.  If  it 
gets  thicker  than  it  ought  to  be, 
speed  up  the  pump.  As  to  just 
how  much  to  change  the  pump 
setting,  all  we  can  do  is  tell  you  to 
go  easy  until  you  learn  by  experience. 
If  you  shift  the  setting  too  much,  you 
may  run  the  thickener  away  over 
in  the  wrong  direction  and  then 
you’ll  have  to  coax  it  back  again. 
This  sort  of  see-saw  operation  is  bad 
for  any  piece  of  mill  equipment,  but 
it  is  particularly  bad  in  thickeners 
used  in  counter-current  decantation 
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work.  Handling  flotation  machine 
upsets  is  child’s  play  by  comparison, 
because  the  thickeners  take  so  long 
to  make  up  their  minds. 

What  happens  if  you  do  let  the 
thickener  underflow  (the  sludge) 
run  too  thin?  If  it  is  a  tailings 
thickener,  you  are  wasting  water, 
which  is  unforgiveable  in  the  desert. 
If  it  is  a  concentrate  thickener,  you 
may  be  handing  the  filter  operator  a 
headache,  which  he  may  return  with 
interest.  If  it  is  a  C.C.D.  thickener, 
you  are  only  making  trouble  for 
yourself  farther  along  the  line. 

Suppose  you  let  the  thickener 
underflow  run  too  thick — what  then? 
You  may  cause  the  overflow  to 
become  slimy,  for  one  thing,  but 
the  big  danger  is  that  you  may  over¬ 
load  the  thickener.  It  was  built 


unloaded,  the  arms  have  to  be  raised 
until  the  thickener  mechanism  will 
again  turn.  Following  this,  the 
pump  must  be  speeded  up  to  help 
draw  down  the  sludge  load  as  fast 
as  possible.  While  this  is  going  on, 
the  thickener  arms  must  be  lowered 
slowly  until  they  finally  reach 
their  normal  operation  location. 
And  then  after  you  have  done 
probably  more  than  your  share 
of  this  dirty  job,  you  will  be  hauled 
up  on  the  carpet  to  explain  where 
you  were  when  the  bell  rang. 

And  yet  there  have  been  thickener 
operators  who  stuffed  paper  in  these 
warning  bells  because  they  didn’t 
like  to  be  startled  out  of  a  sound 
sleep  by  loud  ringing  noises.  Just 
remember  that  that  pointer  and  the 
bell  are  there  for  a  purpose^  and  that 


A  difficult  thing  to  explain — that  barber-pole  effect 


to  handle  just  so  much  sludge,  and 
if  you  crowd  it  beyond  that  point, 
you  are  in  for  trouble. 

This  brings  us  to  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  indicator  of  thickener  operation, 
the  overload  alarm.  There  is  a 
spring  arrangement  attached  to  the 
drive  mechanism  up  on  top  in  such 
a  way  that  when  the  arms  begin 
plowing  into  sludge  more  than  they 
were  meant  to,  the  spring  pulls 
over  a  pointer  on  a  scale  put  up 
where  you  can  see  it.  The  tougher 
the  going,  the  more  the  pointer 
comes  over;  until  finally  a  bell  rings 
to  warn  you  to  get  busy  and  do 
something  about  the  overload.  If 
you  should  leave  things  alone  after 
that,  the  pointer  moves  a  little 
farther,  closes  a  contact,  and  shuts 
the  thickener  down.  The  fat  is 
now  really  in  the  fire.  The  rake 
arms  are  buried  in  mud,  and  the 
feed  will  have  to  be  cut  until  the 
thickener  has  been  unloaded.  When 


when  they  indicate  an  overload,  the 
chances  are  about  100,000  to  1  that 
the  thickener  really  is  overloaded. 
You  will  save  yourself  an  awful  lot 
of  trouble  by  paying  attention  to 
these  warnings. 

For  those  people  who  are  still 
operating  one  of  the  old-style-hair- 
on-the-chest  belt-driven  thickeners, 
let  us  add  this  warning:  If  your 
thickener  bogs  down,  there  isn’t 
any  fancy  cut-out  switch,  and  you 
may  be  tempted  to  start  the  thick¬ 
ener  by  main  strength.  You  slap 
on  belt  dressing,  maybe  you  even 
tighten  the  belt,  and  give  it  every¬ 
thing  you’ve  got.  Sure  enough, 
you  may  get  the  central  shaft  to 
turning,  but  the  rake  arms  won’t 
turn.  You  will  discover  before  long 
that  your  strong-arm  stuff  has 
turned  the  central  shaft  into  a  poor 
imitation  of  a  barber  pole,  which  is 
a  very  difficult  thing  to  explain  away. 

What  to  do  when  the  pointer 


begins  to  show  an  overload?  Look 
at  the  discharge  to  see  whether  or 
not  you  are  “over- thickening,”  which 
means  pumping  sludge  too  slowly. 
Also,  run  a  pole  down  into  the 
thickener  over  near  the  center  of 
the  tank.  You  can  tell  by  the  feel 
when  the  end  of  the  pole  reaches 
the  layer  of  thick  sludge.  This 
thick  layer  ought  to  be  about  two 
feet  thick — not  much  more  and  not 
much  less.  In  case  of  overload,  it 
will  probably  be  more,  and  you  can 
cut  it  down  by  pumping  faster. 
If  the  slimes  are  away  up,  you  may 
be  feeding  too  fast. 

In  the  case  of  the  belt-driven 
thickener  with  the  stuck  rakes,  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  raise  the  rakes 
until  they  clear  the  sludge.  Instead 
of  slapping  on  the  dope,  run  them 
around  by  hand  a  complete  revolu¬ 
tion  to  make  sure  they  are  clear; 
then  start  up  again,  gradually  lower¬ 
ing  the  rakes  every  hour  or  so  until 
you  work  the  load  off.  Never  stop 
the  diaphragm  pump  when  the 
thickener  cuts  out  or  gets  stuck. 
If  anything,  hurry  it  along. 
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A  Few  Other  Points 

The  foregoing  are  the  main  items 
to  remember  in  thickener  operation, 
but  there  are  a  few  other  points 
worth  mentioning.  For  example, 
there  is  this  matter  of  dropping 
things  into  the  tank.  It  is  a  safe 
bet  that  there  would  have  been  no 
tool  shortage  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  if  all  the  thickeners  in  the 
country  could  have  been  drained 
and  the  “lost”  tools  recovered  from 
them. '  And  what  is  worse,  a  tool 
may  be  shoved  by  the  rakes  over 
into  the  center  of  the  tank  bottom, 
where  it  will  jam  the  outlet  and 
perhaps  choke  off  the  sludge.  Dig¬ 
ging  it  out  is  the  only  remedy,  unless 
you  can  fish  it  out;  so  the  moral  is, 
hang  onto  your  pipe  wrenches  when 
you  work  near  a  thickener. 

In  a  really  big  thickener,  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  tell  if  the  arms 
are  moving.  Not  just  for  that 
reason,  but  because  it  is  a  pretty 
good  idea  anyway,  some  companies 
have  had  their  men  fasten  a  thin 
pole  in  an  upright  position  to  the 
end  of  one  rake  arm.  This  pole 
should  be  long  enough  to  reach  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  on  top 
of  the  pole  is  fastened  a  red  ball,  a 
decoy  duck,  a  model  of  the  “Queen 
Mary,”  or  whatever  you  like.  Then 
as  the  arms  go  around,  the  duck 
goes  around,  too,  and  because  it  is 
out  at  the  end  of  the  arm,  it  swims 
fast  enough  to  leave  a  wake. 

Sometimes  a  “washboard”  con¬ 
dition  may  develop  on  the  thickener 
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bottom,  just  as  it  does  on  some 
gravel  roads,  and  the  “tame  duck” 
will  give  this  condition  away  in¬ 
stantly  by  beginning  to  travel  like 
a  porpoise.  The  washboard  effect 
may  sometimes  be  stopped  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  speed  of  the  arms,  just  as 
you  can  find  a  car  speed  that  will  stop 
the  bouncing  over  washboard  roads. 

If  the  sludge  slows  down  or  sud¬ 
denly  stops  coming  into  the  pump, 
the  pipe  is  probably  plugged.  You 
have  no  doubt  already  been  shown 
how  to  blow  air  and  water  through 
the  pipes  to  clear  them.  If  the  pipe 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  plugged,  there 
may  have  been  a  “snowslide”  of 
pulp  over  into  the  center  of  the  tank, 
and  you  may  have  been  the  victim 
of  island  formation.  Islands  are  big 
collections  of  sludge  that  ride  around 
on  the  rake  arms  and  refuse  to  be 
scraped  out  of  the  tank.  You  can 
tell  by  sounding  with  a  pole  whether 
you  have  a  snowslide  or  an  island, 
and  if  it  is  a  slide,  treat  it  like  an 
overload.  If  it  is  an  island,  try 
to  break  it  up  by  shoving  a  water 
jet  down  into  the  center  of  it. 

Just  a  word  about  thick  pulps. 
Don’t  be  afraid  that  a  thick  pulp 
will  plug  up  the  diaphragm  pump 
or  the  sludge  lines.  Actually  a 
thin  pulp  will  plug  the  line  much 
quicker  than  a  thick  pulp  will,  the 


reason  being  that  sand  settles  out 
of  a  thin  pulp  faster  than  it  does 
out  of  a  thick  one.  If  you  try  to 
pump  a  thin  pulp  from  a  thickener, 
sand  may  settle  out  and  plug  the 
pipe  lines. 

This  may  seem  to  be  rather  late 
in  the  game  to  tell  you  how  to  start 
a  thickener,  but  we  do  want  to  get 
it  in.  Don’t  start  a  nice  clean 
thickener  by  filling  it'  with  fresh 
water  and  then  running  in  pulp.  If 
you  do, ’the  chances  are  that  sand 
will  settle  out  so  fast  in  the  clear 
water  that  it  will  bury  the  rakes 
before  they  do  any  raking,  and  you 
are  licked  before  you  start. 

The  thing  to  do  is  start  the  arms 
going  with  the  thickener  empty. 


then  run  in  pulp,  and  let  the  thick¬ 
ener  fill  up  with  it.  Run  the  dia¬ 
phragm  pump  slowly  for  as  long  as 
is  necessary  to  bed  the  thickener 
down  with  a  couple  of  feet  of  thick 
sludge,  then  bring  the  pump  up  to 
what  seems  to  be  the  proper  speed 
for  steady  operation. 

Now  for  a  few  mechanical  details, 
and  that  will  be  all.  Keep  all  the 
bolts  tight  around  the  drive  mechan¬ 
ism,  and  clean  regularly  the  screen 
on  the  feed  launder  so  that  wood 
chips  don’t  get  into  the  tank. 
Waterlogged  wood  helps  form  islands. 
Sluice  out  the  sludge  line  once  a 
week,  and  test  the  overload  alarm 
daily.  Keep  the  worm  chamber 
on  the  drive  mechanism  full  of  oil, 
and  take  care  of  the  grease  fittings 
daily.  The  lifting  screw  gear  ought 
to  be  greased  well,  and  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  keep  grease  on  the  central 
shaft  for  about  a  foot  below  the 
worm  gear.  And  don’t  fall  into  the 
thickener;  it  doesn’t  look  well. 

This  article  is  based  largely  on 
information  furnished  by  C.  K. 
McArthur,  of  The  Dorr  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,  N,  Y.,  and  further 
information  and  suggestions  were 
furnished  by  H.  L.  Hazen  and 
Wayne  C.  Hazen,  of  Manganese 
Ore  Co.,  Boulder  City,  Nev.  Their 
assistance  is  gratefully  acknowledged. 


Iron  Ore  Output  Down  Slightly  in  1943 


Domestic  output  of  crude  iron  ore 
in  the  United  States  in  1943  totaled 
119,674,980  gross  tons,  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  coming  from 
287  mines,  25  of  which  mined  over 
1,000,000  tons  each.  This  is  a  4 
percent  drop  compared  with  1942. 
The  total  is  broken  down  by  kinds 
of  ore  and  producing  districts  in  the 
table  below.  The  amount  bene- 
ficiated  in  1943  is  set  forth,  in  gross 
tons,  at  the  right.  Ore  containing 
5  percent  or  more  of  manganese  is 
excluded. 


DOMESTIC  IRON  ORE  BENEFICIATED  IN 
UNITED  STATES,  1943 


Year 

Beneficiated 

Total  Shipped 

Percent 
of  Total 

1925-29  (ave.) 

8,663,690 

66,697,126 

13.0 

1939 

9,425,809 

64,827,100 

17.2 

1940 

12,926,741  ’ 

76,198,084 

17.2 

1941 

19,376,120 

93,063,994 

20.8 

1942 

23,104,946  a 

106,313,663  a 

21.9 

1943 

20,117,686  a 

98,817,470  a 

20.4 

a  Includes  ore  for  paint. 


DOMESTIC  IRON  ORE  PRODUCTION  IN  UNITED  STATES.  1943 


New  Jersey 

Variety  Lake  Superior  Adirondack  and  S.E. 

of  ore  District  Birmingham  Chattanooga  and  Cornwall  New  York  Other  Total 


Crude  ore : 


Hematite 

95,686,789 

7,339,703 

1,762,200 

2,430 

2,603,034 

1,608,022 

2,861,348 

1,092,837 

617 

104,436,944 

7,126,682 

8,110,837 

617 

Magnetite 

Carbonate 

6,764,463 

1,263,637 

96,686,789 

9,101,903 

2,606,464 

5,764,463 

1,263,637 

6,462,824 

119,674,980 
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Alcan  Highway  a  Potential 
Aid  to  Prospecting 

L.  O.  THOMAS,  Mines  and  Geology  Branch,  Department  of  Mines  and  Resources,  Ottawa,  Canada 


Little  factual  evidence  existing  on 
which  to  gage  the  mineral  possibili¬ 
ties  of  areas  in  Canada  along  the 
Alcan  Highway,  circumstantial  evi¬ 
dence  has  been  largely  resorted  to 
in  making  this  appraisal  of  them. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Highway 
traverses  parts  of  two  distinctive 
physiographic  divisions  of  Canada 
— the  Cordillera  and  the  Interior 
Plains.  The  Canadian  Cordillera 
is  pre-eminently  a  mining  region 
like  its  counterpart  in  the  United 
States.  In  its  course  across  it,  the 
Highway  is  penetrated  by  two 
great  batholiths  of  granite  and 
granodiorite — the  central  cores  of 
the  Coast  Range  and  Cassiar- 
Omineca  systems  of  mountains. 
The  intruded  rocks  along  the  flanks 
of  these  batholiths  are  particularly 
favorable  areas  for  prospecting. 
Between  the  batholiths  lies  a  partly 
mountainous  Plateau  belt  occupied 
in  the  main  by  quartzites,  schists 
and  their  gneissic  phases,  and 
bodies  of  granite  gneiss.  Through¬ 
out  this  belt  and  the  Cordilleran 
region  in  general  one  can  expect 
to  find  any  of  the  minerals  that 
occur  in  association  with  igneous 
rocks,  especially  metalliferous  de¬ 


posits  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  zinc,  and 
copper. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  system 
constitutes  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  Cordillera.  Mainly  made 
up  of  folded  and  faulted  sediments, 
predominantly  limestone,  of  Palaeo¬ 
zoic  and  Mesozoic  age,  it  is  not 
likely  to  contain  any  large  deposits 
of  metallic  minerals.  The  Interior 
Plains  region  east  of  it  abuts  in 
places  upon  the  Cordilleran,  but 
elsewhere  a  narrow  belt  of.  high 
ridges — the  foothills — intervenes. 
.I5  both  it  and  the  foothills  are 
underlain  chiefly  by  sedimentary 
rocks,  the  economically  valuable 
minerals  to  be  expected  are  those 
that  form  sedimentary  beds  or 
originate  from  them.  They  in¬ 
clude  non-metallic  minerals  and 
the  fuels,  coal,  gas.  and  petroleum. 

Such,  then,  in  brief,  is  the 
geological  outline  of  the  country 
over  which  the  Highway  passes. 
Only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
country  is  known  in  detail.  This 
is  readily  understandable  when  one 
considers  that  until  lately  much 
of  the  region  was  so  difficult  of 
access  that  the  scope  for  its  economic 
development  was  strictly  limited. 


Transportation  facilities  at  low 
cost  are  fundamental  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  remote 
region  which  the  Alcan  Highway 
traverses  in  Canada.  The  High¬ 
way  and  its  branches  should  con¬ 
tribute  much  to  this  end.  Inasmuch 
as  they  are  located  on  or  near  air¬ 
lines  served  with  airports,  flight 
strips,  emergency  landing  fields, 
gasoline  pipe-lines  connecting  stra¬ 
tegic  points  to  Skagway,  and  crude 
oil  piped  577  miles  from  the  Mac- 
Kenzie  River  to  Whitehorse  for 
refinement,  air-borne  freight  at  low 

Written  for  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal 
and  published  by  permission  of  the  Director, 
Mines  and  Geology  Branch,  Ottawa. 


rates  becomes  a  possibility.  Flying 
is  commonplace,  making  the  North 
available  in  hours  instead  of  the 
months  which  were  often  necessary 
before  the  advent  of  the  plane.  It 
mitigates  the  handicaps  of  the  short 
summer  season  and  of  the  tedium 
and  difficulties  of  mountain  travel 
to  which  the  prospector  is  subject 
in  northern  latitudes.  The  water¬ 
ways,  roads,  and  trails  that  have 
been  improved  for  transportation  are 
a  further  aid  in  this  respect  as  well 
as  a  spur  to  lower  freight  rates. 

Until  recently,  however,  the  pros¬ 
pector  was  compelled  to  confine  his 
attention  more  or  less  to  those  parts 
of  the  country  through  which  the 


Highway  now  passes  that  could  be 
reached  from  the  White  Pass  and 
Yukon  railway  or  from  the  main 
waterways  or  the  roads  and  trails 
that  originated  in  the  days  of  the 
early  fur  traders  or  the  Klondike 
“gold  rush”  of  ’98.  Heavy  freight¬ 
ing  costs  precluded  bringing  in 
equipment  and  supplies  for  extensive 
development  work  and  made  ship¬ 
ments  of  ore  unprofitable  unless  it 
was  exceptionally  high  in  grade 
Consequently,  as  there  was  little 
inducement  to  search  for  minerals 
other  than  placer  gold,  many  of  the 
prospectors  who  entered  the  countrj' 
were  neither  interested  nor  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  search  for  lode  deposits. 
Even  so,  lode  deposits  have  been 
discovered.  They,  as  well  as  placers, 
are  summarily  reviewed  under  the 
sections  of  the  Highway  that  are  to 
be  dealt  with  here.  That  which 
follows  should  be  read  in  the  light 
of  these  remarks.  It  will  be  readily 
seen  why  the  present  mineral  output 
of  the  area  consists  almost  *^solely  of 
small  quantities  of  placer  gold. 

Along  the  Highway 

From  the  Alaska  boundary  to 
Kluane  the  Highway  lies  between  the 
St.  Elias  and  Coast  ranges,  in  the 
former  of  which  are  many  snow¬ 
capped  peaks  10,000  ft.  or  more  above 
sea  level.  Between  White  River  and 
Kluane  Lake  the  geology  has  largely 
to  be  determined,  particularly  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Highway,  where  the 
Coast  Range  batholith  is  likely  to  be 
found  continuing  northwesterly. 

Copper,  chiefly  as  bornite,  occurs 
northward  from  Burwash  Creek 
along  the  east  side  of  its  tributary, 
Tetamagouche  Creek.  Though  none 
of  the  known  occurrences  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  extensive  or  persistent  to 
provide  any  large  amount  of  mer¬ 
chantable  ore,  some  workable  de¬ 
posits  may  yet  be  found,  as  copper 
mineralization  is  prevalent  here. 

Native  copper  appears  to  be  widely 
distributed,  especially  in  the  rocks 
along  the  St.  Elias  Range.  Near 
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THE  ALCAN  HIGHWAY  stretches  from  Dawson  miles  from  Fairbanks.  Attention  here  is  directed  to 
Creek  in  eastern  British  Columbia,  1,582  miles  to  the  mining  areas  adjacent  to  it  in  Canada.  Those 
a  point  on  the  Richardson  Highway,  in  Alaska,  88  in  Alaska  will  be  discussed  in  another  article  soon. 

Canyon  City,  on  White  River,  slabs  well  as  elsewhere  along  the  southwest  morphic  type,  occur  on  Giltana  Lake, 
of  the  metal  weighing  several  pounds  flank  of  the  Coast  Range  batholith.  Ore  zones,  averaging  6  to  10  ft.  in 
have  been  secured;  one  exceptionally  which  is  crossed  by  the  Highway.  The  width,  have  been  traced  for  distances 
large  mass  was  estimated  to  weigh  Highway  also  crosses  the  northern  of  50  to  200  ft.  Assays  range  from 
3  tons.  But  unless  primary  sul-  extension  of  the  Whitehorse  copper  1.35  to  9  percent  copper, 
phides  are  found  in  sufl&cient  con-  belt.  This  belt  contains  contact- 

centration  to  merit  exploitation,  the  metamorphic  orebodies  in  which  cop-  From  Whitehorse  to  Teslin 
quantity  of  merchantable  ore  obtain-  per  minerals  are  associated  with 

able  from  the  occasional  masses  of  magnetite  or  hematite  or  silicates.  One  of  the  most  easily  accessible 

native  copper  at  the  surface  is  likely  Copper  production  began  in  1900  parts  of  Yukon  is  here  traversed,  yet 
to  be  too  limited  and  uncertain.  with  a  shipment  of  9  tons  of  ore  it  is  largely  unprospected.  In  the 

Placer  gold  is  recovered  mainly  containing  46.40  percent  of  copper  Teslin-Nisutlin  rivers  area  about 
from  streams  heading  near  the  outer  and  continued  intermittently  until  fifteen  creeks  are  known  to  be  gold- 
ridges  of  the  St.  Elias  Range,  notably  1930.  In  all,  ore  to  the  value  of  bearing,  but  no  important  “strike” 
Bullion  and  Burwash  creeks.  $2,712,000  was  shipped.  By  far  has  been  made.  Veins  carrying 

the  greater  part  came  from  the  silver  and  lead,  others  silver  and 
From  Kluane  to  Whitehorse  Pueblo  copper-hematite  property,  copper,  also  occur,  on  some  of  which 

which  operated  at  a  heavy  loss,  a  little  development  work  has  been 
Between  Kluane  and  Whitehorse  however,  because  of  high  costs  for  done, 
is  a  fairly  well-mapped  part  of  pumping,  timbering,  and  freight.  In  From  Carcross,  access  is  had  to  the 
Yukon,  which  has  been  neglected  by  1907  it  was  estimated  that  500,000  Wheaton  River  and  Windy  Arm 
the  prospector  because  the  main  tons  of  ore  was  in  sight  in  the  belt,  areas  of  Yukon  as  well  as  the  Atlin 
valleys  are  heavily  glaciated  and  no  since  which  time  less  than  100,000  Lake  region  of  British  Columbia, 
sizable  gold  placers  have  been  found  tons  of  ore  has  been  shipped,  and  Near  Wheaton  River,  gold-silver, 
to  arouse  his  interest.  Small  placers  new  orebodies  have  been  discovered,  antimony-silver,  silver-lead,  and  con- 
occur  in  waters  of  the  Alsek  and  North  of  the  Highway,  in  the  tact-metamorphic  copper  deposits 
Diezadeash  River  systems,  notably  Aishihik  Lake  district,  copper  de-  occur.  No  ore,  however,  except  a 
Ruby  and  Fourth  of  July  creeks,  as  posits,  also  of  the  contact-meta-  small  amount  for  testing,  has  been 
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PLACER  GOLD  in  the  area  between  the  Alaska  boundary  and  Kluane 
comes  principally  from  workings  on  BuUion  Creek,  Burwash  Creek 
(here  seen),  and  other  streams  heading  near  the  outer  ridges  of  the 
St.  Ehas  Mountains.  This  and  other  photo  by  courtesy  of  the  Bureau 
of  Geology  and  Topography,  Ottawa. 


shipped.  In  most  places  little  devel¬ 
opment  work  has  been  done,  but  this 
was  sufficient  to  indicate  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  deposits  will  probably  be 
developed  under  low-cost  transporta¬ 
tion.  Some  samples  have  shown  a 
remarkably  high  metal  content. 

In  the  Windy  Arm  area  (between 
Bennett  Lake  and  Windy  Arm  of 
Tagish  Lake)  quartz  veins  occur 
which  are  of  value  chiefly  for 
their  precious-metal  content.  Over 
$1,000,000  was  expended  between 
1904  and  1912,  and  a  substantial 
tonnage  of  the  higher-grade  ore  was 
shipped  via  wagon  to  Carcross  and 
thence  by  rail  and  boat  to  co?ist 
points  for  treatment.  Since  then, 
there  has  been  intermittent  work  on 
some  properties.  In  1916  it  was 
estimated  that  on  one  property  alone 
(5^  miles  south  of  Carcross)  75,000 
tons  of  ore  had  been  blocked  out 
with  an  average  value  of  $15  per 
ton  in  gold  and  silver  at  the  then- 
current  prices  for  those  metals. 
There  have  since  been  only  a  few 
shipments  of  ore  from  the  property. 

The  Atlin  area  has  produced 
placer  gold  every  year  since  1898, 
the  output  to  date  exceeding  $12,- 
000,000  in  value.  Production  in  the 
future  is  likely  to  result  more 
and  more  from  hydraulicking  and 
dredging. 

Many  outcrops  of  quartz  veins 
have  been  found.  A  few  were 
developed,  test  mills  being  erected 
and  shipments  made  of  selected  ore. 
The  Engineer  mine,  on  Tagish 
Lake,  whose  very  rich  showings 
aroused  considerable  interest,  pro¬ 
duced  17,418  oz.  of  gold  before  being 
forced  to  close  when  efforts  at  large- 
scale  development  failed  owing  to 
the  insufficiency  of  the  high-grade 
ore  to  justify  them.  The  remarkable 
richness  of  the  narrower  veins  should 
make  small-scale  selective  mining 
profitable.  Further  exploration  of 
the  veins  at  depth  is  warranted. 
Gold-silver  quartz  veins  at  a  number 
of  points  merit  further  examination, 
and  a  more  intensive  search  for  lode- 
gold  around  Surprise  Lake  is  advis¬ 
able  in  view  of  the  many  placer 
streams  there  and  the  occasional 
gold  nuggets  recovered. 

Silver-lead  deposits  occur  on  Leon¬ 
ard  Mountain,  near  Atlin,  in  an 
intrusive  body  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  outlying  masses  of  the  Coast 
Range  batholith.  Smelter  returns 
covering  10^  tons  of  ore  shipped  in 
1924  from  the  Ruffner  property 
showed:  0.11  oz.  gold  per  ton, 
193.95  oz.  silver  per  ton,  7.70  percent 
lead,  and  3.10  percent  zinc.  Devel¬ 
opment  had  been  encouraging,  but 
commercial  oreshoots  had  yet  to  be 
found. 


Native  copper  occurs  in  veins  on 
Copper  Island,  in  Atlin  Lake,  but 
not  in  economic  quantity.  It  may 
be  found  more  plentifully  elsewhere, 
as  it  is  probably  distributed  through¬ 
out  a  basaltic  belt  extending  from  the 
south  end  of  Atlin  Lake  to  Edgar 
Lake.  Copper  deposits  of  the  con- 
tact-metamorphic  type  occur  in  the 
valley  of  Hoboe  Creek,  and  work  on 
them  has  indicated  fair  ore  in  places. 

Among  other  known  minerals  are 
wolframite,  at  the  head  of  Boulder 
Creek  (which  flows  into  Surprise 
Lake)  and  hydromagnesite,  close  to 
Atlin.  Ore  shipped  in  1942^3  for 
testing  the  first-mentioned  occur¬ 
rence  assayed  over  14  percent  WO3. 
The  deposits  of  hydromagnesite  have 
been  estimated  to  contain  over 
100,000  tons  of  good  white  material 
averaging  between  41  and  42  percent 
MgO.  Some  800  tons  were  shipped 
prior  to  1915,  but  freight  and  other 
costs,  presumably,  proved  too  great 
an  obstacle  to  financial  success. 

From  Teslin 
to  Watson  Lake 

A  geological  reconnaissance  in 
1943  between  these  points  revealed 
that  the  Cassiar-Omineca  batholith 
crosses  the  Highway  between  87  and 


103  miles  east  of  Teslin  and  extends 
beyond  the  oil  pipe-line  between 
Whitehorse  and  Norman  Wells. 
Other  evidence  indicated  that  there 
are  at  least  20,000  sq.mi.  astride 
this  stretch  of  the  Highway  that 
merit  close  prospecting.  The  finding 
last  year  of  silver,  lead,  zinc,  copper, 
tungsten,  and  other  mineral  occur¬ 
rences,  though  none  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  commercial,  is  encouraging. 

In  1943,  also,  the  hitherto  little- 
known  region  between  Teslin  and 
the  upper  reaches  of  Cottonwood 
River  in  the  Dease  River  area  was 
examined  and  mapped. 

North  of  the  Highway,  placer  gold 
has  been  secured  from  bars  on  the 
Liard  and  from  Sayyea  and  other 
creeks  near  its  headwaters,  where 
two  companies  explored  in  1933  and 
1934  and  reported  the  presence  of 
sizable  areas  of  gold-bearing  gravels 
but  concluded  that  mining  would 
prove  too  costly  in  sd  undeveloped  an 
area. 

South  of  the  Highway  is  the 
Cassiar  area,  which  is  credited  with 
$5,000,000  worth  of  placer  gold,  of 
which  $4,000,000  was  produced  in 
the  seventies.  The  bulk  came  from 
Dease,  Thibert,  and  McDame  creeks. 
After  1895,  however,  by  which  year 
the  output  was  negligible,  interest  in 
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the  area  flagged  until  1924,  when 
gold  was  found  in  Goldpan  Creek 
on  the  east  side  of  Dease  Lake.  To 
date  two  to  three  thousand  ounces 
of  coarse  gold,  with  nuggets  weighing 
up  to  about  2  oz.,  have  been  re¬ 
covered  from  that  creek. 

In  1932,  coarse  gold  was  recovered 
farther  east,  from  Wheaton  Creek 
(now  reached  from  Dease  Lake  by  a 
tractor  road).  A  gold  nugget  weigh¬ 
ing  52.75  oz.  and  numerous  others  up 
to  16  oz.  were  later  obtained  from 
its  tributary,  Alice  Shea.  In  1938, 
a  small  area  of  pay  gravel  in  a  bench 
yielded  $12,000.  During  the  period 
1935-39,  crude  gold  to  the  amount 
of  4,582  oz.  was  produced,  nearly  all 
from  three  leases,  two  on  Wheaton 
Creek  and  one  on  Alice  Shea  Creek. 

The  lode-gold  possibilities  of  the 
Cassiar  area  were  first  recognized 
when  a  ton  of  quartz  containing  4  oz. 
of  gold  was  flown  out  in  1924.  It 
was  secured  at  the  head  of  McDame 
Creek.  The  highest  content  of  gold 
in  samples  of  exposed  mineralized 
quartz  collected  in  1935  was  1.40  oz. 
per  ton;  many  samples,  however, 
held  only  traces  of  gold  and  silver. 

On  Table  Mountain,  near  Mc¬ 
Dame  Lake,  a  vein  was  traced  for 
3,400  ft.  Its  width  averaged  4.9  ft. 
.\ssays  of  samples  taken  across  it  at  a 
number  of  surface  workings  showed, 
per  ton:  gold,  nil  to  2.20  oz.;  silver, 
nil  to  3.5  oz.  In  a  10-ton  mill 
installed  in  1939  on  this  mountain, 
50  tons  of  ore  had  been  treated,  with 
a  recovery  of  60  oz.  of  gold,  when 
litigation  suspended  operations. 

Other  evidence  of  the  mineral 


possibilities  in  these  largely  unpros¬ 
pected  areas — which  can  be  reached 
from  the  Highway  via  Dease  River — 
lies  in  the  presence  of  platinum  in 
Thibert  Creek,  ankerite-mariposite 
rocks  and  float  boulders  of  chromite 
in  Wheaton  Creek  and  vicinity, 
quartz  veins  in  many  localities,  high- 
bench  old-channel  grounds,  coarse 
stream-gold  (which  suggests  proxim¬ 
ity  to  its  source),  and  sections  of 
formerly  productive  placer-creeks 
favorable  for  hydraulicking  and  for 
mining,  in  places,  the  bedrock. 

From  Watson  Lctke 
to  Fort  Nelson 

Apart,  largely,  from  McConnell’s 
account  of  his  exploratory  journey 
down  the  Liard  River,  1888-89,  little 
information  is  available  about  this 
part  of  the  Highway.  In  1943  a 
reconnaissance  was  made  from  Fort 
Nelson  down  the  river  of  that  name 
to  the  Liard,  up  the  Liard  to  Hell 
Gate,  and  also  up  Beaver  River  for 
a  distance  of  50  miles.  The  entire 
area  covered  was  found  to  be  under¬ 
lain  by  sedimentary  rocks.  Recon¬ 
naissances  were  also  made  or  begun, 
that  year,  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
structures  favorable  for  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  oil. 

The  ranges  of  the  Rockies  have 
been  but  little  explored.  North  of 
Terminus  Mountain  they  decline  in 
elevation  and  virtually  lose  their 
identity  between  it  and  the  Liard. 

Between  the  Cassiar-Omineca 
Mountains  and  the  Rockies  is  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Trench,  a  remark¬ 


QUARTZ  CREEK,  at  the  head  of  McDame  Creek,  near  the  scene  of  the 
lode-gold  discovery  made  in  the  Cassiar  area.  This  yielded  some  high- 
grade  ore  which  was  flown  out  in  1924. 


able  valley  extending  from  within 
the  State  of  Montana  to,  and  prob¬ 
ably  beyond,  the  Liard.  Almost 
throughout  its  course  in  the  Kechika 
valley  it  is  floored  with  glacial  drift 
and  alluvium.  The  contact  between 
the  Trench  and  the  flank  of  the  Cas¬ 
siar-Omineca  ranges  bends  sharply 
abreast  of  Dali  Lake  (connected  by 
Dali  River  with  Turnagain  River). 
Radial  to  this  bend  the  country 
ought  to  prove  good  prospecting 
ground,  since  there  is  in  it  a  great 
variety  of  rock  types  and  structures. 

Placer  gold  has  been  recovered  from 
Walker  Creek,  a  small  stream  flowing 
into  Deadwood  Lake,  and  from  bars 
on  Liard  and  Kechika  rivers. 

A  deposit  of  chalcopyrite  in  anker- 
ite  and  quartz  across  widths  as 
great  as  40  ft.  and  traceable  for  2,000 
ft.  was  reportedly  discovered  in  1940 
in  Hidden  Valley  Creek,  a  tributary 
of  Turnagain  River  between  Mos¬ 
quito  and  Sand  creeks. 

From  Fort  Nelson 
to  Dawson  Creek 

As  the  rocks  in  this  largely  unex¬ 
plored  section  are  almost  all  sedi¬ 
mentary  and  of  Cretaceous  age,  only 
non-metallic  minerals  are  likely  to  be 
found. 

Large  coal  areas  occur.  Deposits 
in  which  the  coals  vary  from  bitumi¬ 
nous  to  semi-bituminous  lie  on  either 
side  of  Peace  River  Canyon,  a  few 
miles  west  of  Hudson  Hope.  The 
Carbon  Creek-Pine  River  area  has 
equally  great  potentialities  as  a  coal 
field.  From  both  of  these  areas, 
however,  only  a  small  tonnage  is 
produced  at  present,  mostly  for  con¬ 
sumption  in  Dawson  Creek. 

Favorable  structures  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  oil  or  gas  are  known,  and 
many  others  undoubtedly  occur  in 
the  foothills  east  of  the  Rockies. 
They  differ  from  their  counterparts 
in  southern  Alberta  in  that  the  folds 
are  very  gentle  in  front  of  the  more 
westerly  faulted  anticlines — a  fact 
of  much  significance  in  the  search  for 
promising  drilling  areas. 

Some  40,000  sq.mi.  of  possible 
oil-bearing  territory  is  penetrated  by 
the  Alaska  Highway  in  northeastern 
British  Columbia.  A  strip  of  coun¬ 
try  north  of  Beatton  and  Halfway 
rivers  and  near  the  Highway  was 
mapped  during  1943.  In  it  several 
anticlines  to  the  east  and  north  of 
Pink  Mountain  were  observed. 

Testing  of  structures  by  drilling 
has  yet  to  prove  the  presence  of  oil 
in  commercial  quantity.  Tests  in 
the  Pouce  Coupe  area  indicate  that 
it  is  a  source  of  natural  gas  rather 
than  of  petroleum. 
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Grading  mica  in  the  North  Carolina  shop  of  Colonial  Mica  Corporation. 


Premium  prices  and  technical  assistance  have  expeuided  domestic  production 
of  strategic  mica  fourfold  and  increased  supplies  from  foreign  sources 


M.  H.  BILLINGS,  Director,  and  S.  A.  MONTAGUE,  Consultant,  Mica-Graphite  Division, 
War  Production  Board 


Mica  has  importance  in  the  war 
program  far  greater  than  its  com¬ 
parative  size,  measured  either  by 
weight  or  value.  In  ordinary  times 
the  mica  industry  does  a  volume  of 
only  a  few  million  dollars  a  year. 

Even  before  the  war  it  was  realized 
that  mica  would  be  one  of  the  critical 
war  materials,  and  in  1940  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  building  a  gov¬ 
ernment  stockpile.  Gaged  in  terms 
of  peacetime  requirements,  this  stock¬ 
pile  was  of  considerable  size,  but  as 
estimates  of  mica  requirements  began 
to  be  compiled  early  in  1942,  it  was 


apparent  that  the  stockpile  would 
provide  for  only  a  small  fraction  of 
our  annual  consumption. 

Foreign  Procurement 

Accordingly,  early  in  1942  the  War 
Production  Board,  for  the  U.S.,  and 
the  Ministry  of  Supply,  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  laid  plans  for 
stimulating  a  world  production  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  meet  war  require¬ 
ments.  It  was  decided  that  the 
importance  of  mica  required  that  its 
procurement  be  a  government  affair. 


To  the  British  Ministry  of  Supply 
was  assigned  the  responsibility  for 
obtaining  maximum  production  of 
mica  in  India  and  to  the  U.S.  the 
responsibility  for  obtaining  maxi¬ 
mum  supplies  from  Brazil  and  other 
Western  Hemisphere  countries,  in¬ 
cluding  our  own  domestic  resources. 

From  the  early  days  of  the  elec¬ 
trical  industry,  India  has  been  the 
principal  world  source  of  supply  for 
mica,  and  even  with  the  important 
production  increases  achieved  from 
other  sources,  India  today  still  fur¬ 
nishes  about  60  percent  of  the  sup- 


The  Wartime  Problem 
of  Mica  Supply 
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plies  available  to  United  Kingdom 
and  the  U.S.  For  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  the  entire  India  produc¬ 
tion  and  stimulating  production  to 
the  highest  possible  level,  there  was 
set  up  the  Joint  Mica  Mission  in 
India  under  the  control  of  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Supply,  but  consisting  of  three 
U.K.  members  and  three  U.S.  mem¬ 
bers.  The  Joint  Mica  Mission  has 
been  successful  in  improving  India 
production  of  mica  in  the  face  of 
many  obstacles  over  which  it  had  no 
control,  such  as  shortages  of  labor, 
food  and  fuel,  difficulties  of  trans¬ 
port,  and  the  apathy  of  the  native 
population. 

Good  Yield  from  Bicizil 

The  Brazilian  mica  program  was 
first  set  up  as  a  responsibility  of 
Metals  Reserve  Company,  which 
organized  the  U.S.  Purchasing  Com¬ 
mission  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  encour¬ 
age  the  production  of  and  undertake 
the  purchase  of  mica  and  other  stra¬ 
tegic  minerals  obtained  in  Brazil. 
The  U.S.  Purchasing  Commission 
was  transferred  to  the  control  of 
Foreign  Economic  Administration 
in  1943.  An  extensive  program 
of  prospecting  and  technical  assist¬ 
ance  to  mica  producers  and  proces¬ 
sors  was  undertaken.  Before  the 
government  program  in  Brazil  was 
started,  nearly  all  Brazilian  mica 
was  marketed  in  mixed  qualities. 
It  was  decided  that  the  U.S.  Pur¬ 
chasing  Commission  would  buy  only 
properly  qualified  mica — that  is, 
mica  not  only  graded  to  size  but 
sorted  into  the  commercial  qualities 
which  had  been  developed  in  the 
India  trade.  This  meant  an  exten¬ 
sive  program  of  education  and  train¬ 
ing  of  the  dealers.  Consequently 
some  six  months  elapsed  before  re¬ 
sults  were  obtained  and  volume  of 
government  purchasing  came  up  to 
the  level  of  past  private  volume. 

Production  of  the  better  qualities 
of  mica  in  Brazil  from  1944  to 
date  represents  by  far  the  highest 
level  of  production  that  country 
has  ever  achieved.  However,  some 
fear  is  expressed  that  procurement 
has  b^en  running  considerably  ahead 
of  actual  mining  and  that  ore 
reserves  are  being  depleted  at  a 
rate  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
development  of  new  deposits. 

In  both  the  Indian  and  the 
Brazilian  programs  it  was  realized 
that  attractive  prices  were  required 
to  increase  mica  production.  Al¬ 
though  the  prices  originally  estab¬ 
lished  in  both  countries  were  on  a 
higher  level  than  those  previously 
prevailing  under  private  sale  and 
purchase,  it  has  been  found  neces¬ 


sary  to  grant  additional  price  in¬ 
creases  in  both  countries  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  increases  in  the 
cost  of  mining  which  have  developed 
during  the  past  two  years. 

Lower  Qualities  Purchased 

Practically  every  mica  mine  pro¬ 
duces  a  range  of  qualities  of  mica 
as  well  as  a  range  of  sizes.  Also, 
in  most  mines  poorer  qualities  pre¬ 
dominate.  In  peacetime  this  does 
not  represent  any  particular  problem, 
because  the  bulk  of  the  demand  is 
for  the  lower  qualities,  which  are 
used  principally  as  insulation  in 
electric  appliances,  such  as  flatirons 
and  toasters.  Under  wartime  con¬ 
ditions  the  requirements  are  topsy¬ 
turvy,  demand  being  strongly  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  higher  qualities, 
which  are  used  for  radio  and  radar 
capacitors,  vacuum  tubes,  aircraft 
magnetos,  and  spark  plugs.  These 
items  make  up  about  90  percent  of 
our  total  mica  requirements.  Thus, 
to  obtain  the  necessary  quantities 
of  the  higher  qualities  of  mica,  large 
amounts  of  lower  qualities  must  also 
be  produced.  These  lower  qualities 
must  also  be  sold  by  producers  if 
they  are  to  continue  in  operation. 
As  a  'general  policy,  it  was  preferable 
for  the  various  mica  programs  to 
include  the  purchase  of  the  quantities 
of  lower-quality  mica  that  were 
necessarily  produced,  along  with  the 
needed  better  qualities.  If  the  better 
qualities  alone  were  purchased,  much 
higher  prices  would  have  had  to  be 
paid  for  them  alone.  However, 
unless  a  mine  produced  a  reasonable 
proportion  of  the  desired  better  quali¬ 
ties,  its  entire  production  of  poorer 
qualities  would  not  be  purchased. 

The  Domestic  Program 

During  the  time  that  the  India 
and  Brazilian  procurement  programs 
were  being  set  up  in  early  1942, 
plans  were  also  formulated  for  a 
domestic  production  program.  This 
was  much  more  difficult  to  establish 
than  the  foreign  programs,  because 
additional  factors  were  involved. 
Many  of  our  domestic  deposits  are 
as  rich  as  regards  the  percentage  of 
mine-run  mica  as  the  mines  in 
India  and  Brazil.  Furthermore,  the 
yield  of  finished  full-trimmed  and 
qualified  mica  from  domestic  de¬ 
posits  compares  favorably  with  that 
of  Indian  and  Brazilian  deposits. 
However,  the  much  higher  wage 
scales  in  this  country  compared  with 
thbse  paid  in  India  and  Brazil  pre¬ 
cluded  possibility  of  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  at  the  same  cost  as  foreign  pro¬ 
duction.  Considerably  higher  prices 


would  have  to  be  paid  for  domestic 
mica.  Merely  to  pay  higher  prices, 
however,  alone  would  not  achieve 
the  desired  results.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  furnish  equipment  to 
mica  mines,  to  furnish  technical 
assistance  in  their  operation,  because 
men  with  little  or  no  mining  expe¬ 
rience  would  have  to  be  brought 
into  the  industry,  and  to  furnish 
assistance  and  training  in  proper 
methods  of  processing  mine-run  mica 
into  the  commercial  form  of  full- 
trimmed  block  or  sheet  mica  re¬ 
quired  by  the  trade. 

The  W.P.B.  in  the  early  part  of 
1942  formulated  a  comprehensive 
program  for  domestic  mica  produc¬ 
tion  which  took  these  factors  into 
consideration.  This  program  was 
assigned  to  Metals  Reserve,  w'hich 
organized  the  Colonial  Mica  Corp. 
as  its  agency  for  this  purpose.  The 
W.P.B.  decided  that  the  domestic 
program  would  best  succeed  if  an 
established  name  in  the  mica  indus¬ 
try  were  taken  over  to  operate  this 
program.  The  Colonial  Mica  Co. 
was  a  small,  custom  fabricating 
plant,  .\rrangements  were  entered 
into  to  wind  up  its  fabricating 
business  and  turn  the  company  over 
to  Metals  Reserve  to  act  as  its 
agent  for  carrying  out  the  domestic 
mica  program. 

Premium  Prices  Paid 

Inasmuch  as  there  was  no  prec¬ 
edent  for  the  conduct  of  Colonial 
Mica  Corp.,  much  of  its  policy  had 
to  be  worked  out  by  trial  and  error. 
The  first  concrete  accomplishment  of 
Colonial  was  to  announce  a  buying 
price  schedule  for  domestic  mica  in 
June  1942,  but  as  its  field  organiza¬ 
tion  was  not  completed,  it  was 
unable  to  undertake  actual  buying 
operations  itself  at  that  time,  and 
the  price  schedule  announced  was 
followed  by  private  buyers.  This 
price  scale  was  based  on  what  was 
called,  for  lack  of  a  better  name, 
standard  North  Carolina  prepara¬ 
tion.  This  meant  mica  in  approxi¬ 
mately  half-trimmed  condition — that 
is,  the  sheets  were  partly  knife- 
trimmed  only,  and  had  some  rough 
or  natural  edges  remaining.  As  an 
indication  of  the  initial  price  increase 
provided  to  domestic  miners,  it  can 
be  pointed  out  that  the  June  1942 
Colonial  price  schedule  provided  for 
a  price  of  $1.10  per  pound  for  mica 
sheets  of  Grade  1^x2  in.  Imme¬ 
diately  prior  to  the  announcement 
of  this  price  schedule,  this  same  size 
of  mica  had  been  selling  at  about 
65^.  per  pound  and  as  recently  as 
March  1942  for  45  per  pound. 

A  few  months  later  it  became 
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PRICES  PAID  FOR  DOMESTIC  MICA 


Colonial  Mica  Corp. 

Private  Purchases  Schedules 


Dec.  1941 

April-May  1942 

June,  1942 

Nov.  1942 

Size 

Per  Pound 

Per  Pound 

Per  Pound 

Per  Pound 

Punch 

$0.10-$0.16 

$0.12-$0.16 

$0.22  ' 

$0.30 

1^x2 

0.45-  0.65 

0.50-  0.65 

1.10 

2.40 

2  x2 

0.60-  0.85 

0.95-  1.10 

1.75 

3.52 

2  x3 

1.30-  1.50 

1.50-  1.85 

2.75 

4.64 

3  x3 

1.90-  2.05 

2.00-  2.35 

3.50 

5.12 

3  x4 

2.1&-  2.25 

2.25-  2.60 

4.25 

6.08 

3  x5 

2.60-  2.75 

2.75-  3.00 

5.00 

7.04 

4x6 

3.60-  3.70 

3.75-  4.00 

6.25 

8.00 

6  x8 

5.25-  5.50 

5.50-  6.00 

8.00 

9.12 

apparent  that  the  existing  price 
scale  was  insufficient  to  obtain  as 
large  an  increase  in  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  as  was  desired,  and  in  November 
1942  a  further  price  increase  was 
announced  by  Colonial. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  price 
increase  of  November  1942  over 
June  was  not  so  great  as  the  figures 
in  the  table  alone  might  indicate. 
The  June  price  for  punch  mica 
applied  to  punch  mica  as  it  had  been 
customarily  marketed.  The  Novem¬ 
ber  Colonial  schedule  set  up  a 
definition  for  punch  mica  which 
required'  that  each  piece  of  punch 
mica  be  capable  of  being  trimmed 
into  Grade  6  with  not  more  than  a 
5  to  1  waste — that  is,  a  20  percent 
yield.  It  was  realized  that  this  new 
definition  for  punch  mica  would 
considerably  reduce  the  amount  of 
punch  mica  which  a  miner  could  sell 
to  Colonial,  and  a  part  of  the  price 
increases  was  intended  to  offset  the 
upgrading.  In  addition.  Colonial 
set  up  conditions  in  its  buying  price 
schedule  to  encourage  better — that 
is,  more  complete — preparation  of 
mica  by  mine  operators  by  offering  a 
bonus  for  improved  preparation. 

At  the  same  time  that  Colonial 
announced  its  new  buying  price 
schedule,  in  November  1942,  W.P.B. 
Mica  Conservation  Order  (M-101) 
was  amended  so  as  to  make  Colonial 
the  sole  buyer  of  all  strategic  domes¬ 
tic  mica.  This  action  was  merely  a 
safeguard,  as  the  spread  between 
Colonial’s  buying  and  selling  prices 
made  it  extremely  unlikely  that  any 
mica  consumer  would  compete  with 
Colonial. 

The  One-Price  Plan 

Visual  appraisals  of  mica  offered 
to  Colonial  were  likely  to  vary,  as 
the  appraisals  depended  greatly  on 
the  personal  judgments  of  the  Colo¬ 


nial  buyers.  To  eliminate  dissatis¬ 
faction  over  appraisals,  a  radical 
departure  was  decided  upon.  It 
appeared  that  the  greatest  shortages 
were  going  to  be  on  the  smallest 
sizes.  The  November  1942  price 
schedule  operated  to  penalize  those 
mines  which  produced  principally 
small-size  mica.  Because  such  mines 
usually  turned  out  better  than  aver¬ 
age  runs  of  quality,  this  situation, 
along  with  the  appraisal  difficulty, 
needed  correction.  It  was  therefore 
decided  to  offer  a  greater  subsidy 
on  small  sizes  of  mica  than  on  large 
sizes.  This  was  accomplished  by 
setting  up  a  new  buying  price  sched¬ 
ule  under  which  a  uniform  price  of  $5 
per  pound  was  paid  for  all  mica 
regardless  of  size  and  regardless  of 
quality  within  the  strategic  range. 
The  only  distinction  made  between 
large  and  small  mica  was  that  the 
small  mica  derived  from  the  trim¬ 
ming  of  punch  was  required  to  be 
full-trimmed,  whereas  the  larger 
sizes,  1^x2  and  up,  were  required 
to  be  only  f  trimmed.  This  was 
called  the  One-Price  Plan  and  be¬ 
came  effective  in  May  1943.  It 
largely  wiped  out  complaints  regard¬ 
ing  the  appraisal  of  mica,  as  the 
determination  of  various  qualities 
within  the  strategic  range  and  the 
grading  for  size  were  eliminated, 
and  judgment  of  preparation  was 
confined  to  much  narrower  limits. 
The  desired  result  of  stimulating  a 
greater  production  of  small-size  mica 
was  also  achieved.  This  price  sched¬ 
ule  remained  in  effect  until  February 
1944,  when  Colonial  announced  that 
a  bonus  of  $1  per  pound  would  be 
paid  in  addition  to  the  $5  per  pound 
price.  More  recently  the  period 
covered  has  been  extended  to  Dec. 
31,  1944.  The  selling  price  'of 
domestic  mica  averaged  about  $1.60 
per  pound  for  all  that  had  been  sold 
up  to  a  recent  date.  Average  buying 


price  for  the  same  period  was  $6; 
thus  the  average  domestic  subsidy 
amounted  to  $4.40  per  pound. 

Other  Assistcince  Given 

As  mentioned,  it  was  realized  that 
equipment  would  have  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  mine  operators.  This  has 
been  an  important  part  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  mica  program.  In  April  1944  a 
total  of  376  mines  were  using  equip¬ 
ment  furnished  by  Colonial,  either 
wholly  or  in  part.  In  addition,  454 
mines  had  been  furnished  with 
equipment  by  Colonial  but  were  shut 
down  because  their  operation  was 
uneconomic.  There  were  34  operat¬ 
ing  mines  equipped  with  machinery 
obtained  by  themselves,  and  an 
additional  379  mines  operating  with 
hand  equipment.  This  was  a  total 
of  789  mines  in  operation.  When 
this  is  compared  with  the  early 
1942  situation,  the  expansion  accom¬ 
plished  can  be  realized.  Fewer  than 
50  mica  mines  were  producing  in  the 
early  months  of  1942.  Most  of 
these  were  in  North  Carolina.  Mica 
mining  in  New  Hampshire  was  a 
moribund  industry,  only  two  opera¬ 
tions  being  carried  on.  There  were 
only  a  few  producers  in  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  small  scale  of  operations  in 
mica  mining  is  not  widely  realized. 
Only  about  a  dozen  mines  in  the 
country  have  been  able  to  deliver  a 
volume  of  over  S5,000  per  month  con¬ 
sistently.  During  1943,  purchases 
by  Colonial  averaged  less  than  $400 
per  mine  per  month.  Running  a 
mica  mine  is  small  business,  and  the 
domestic  mica  program  has  been 
aimed  at  encouraging  people  with 
scant  financial  resources. 

It  gradually  became  evident  dur¬ 
ing  the  development  of  the  domestic 
mica  program  that  even  with  the 
high  scale  of  prices  offered,  not 
enough  new  deposits  were  being 
opened  up.  Private  capital  was 
still  reluctant  to  invest  on  a  scale 
broad  enough  to  be  satisfactory  to 
W.P.B.  Accordingly,  the  Colonial 
program  was  enlarged  to  include 
advances  to  cover  development  ex¬ 
penses  involved  in  prospecting  and 
opening  new  deposits.  To  date 
about  half  a  million  dollars  has  been 
advanced  to  mine .  operators  for 
initial  development  work,  practically 
all  in  amounts  less  than  $2,500  per 
operation.  Not  much  money  is 
required  to  open  up  a  deposit  of  mica 
and  determine  whether  it  is  worthy 
of  operation.  There  is  no  obligation 
to  repay  these  advances  except  out  of 
mica  produced  from  the  property. 
To  date  over  20  percent  of  the  sums 
advanced  has  already  been  repaid. 
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Benefits  of  Program 

The  principal  reason  why  domestic 
mica  had  not  been  used  prior  to  the 
war  for  such  applications  as  con¬ 
denser  films  was  not  attributable  to 
inherent  defects  of  quality  in  the 
mica  itself,  but  rested  entirely  on  the 
fact  that  the  mica  was  not  properly 
prepared  for  such  use,  and  could  not 
be  under  competitive  conditions. 
Under  the  Colonial  program,  domes¬ 
tic  mica  is  available  to  all  consumers, 
graded  and  qualified  to  definite 
standards,  and  equal  in  preparation 
to  any  imported  mica.  It  is  sold  to 
consumers  at  prices  equivalent  to 
those  applying  to  the  similar  grade 
and  quality  of  imported  mica.  As  a 
result,  domestic  mica  has  been  found 
acceptable  for  war  uses,  and  has 
contributed  a  worthwhile  share  of 
our  total  supply. 

Because  prior  to  the  government 
program  all  domestic  mica  was 
marketed  in  rough-trimmed  or  half- 
trimmed  condition,  and  since  then 
has  been  marketed  in  an  increasingly 
more  complete  preparation,  there  can 
be  no  direct  comparison  concerning 
the  poundage  reported  produced  in 
prewar  years  and  during  the  govern¬ 
ment  program.  It  is  necessary  to 
use  certain  factors  to  compare  pres¬ 
ent  production  with  prewar  pro¬ 
duction,  and  the  exact  correlation 
must  be  a  matter  of  judgment.  In 
1941  production  of  clear  mica  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  if 
converted  to  full-trimmed  prepara¬ 
tion,  amounted  to  approximately 
190,000  lb.  In  1942  this  increased 
to  260,000  lb.,  and  for  1943  to  740,000 
lb.  These  figures  take  in  only  mica 
reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  as 
“clear,”  that  being  the  equivalent 
of  what  is  considered  as  strategic 
quality  under  WPB  Conservation 
Order  M-101.  This  shows  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  program. 

Postwar  Domestic  Outlook 

This  story  would  not  be  complete 
without  some  speculation  as  to  the 
postwar  future  of  the  domestic  mica¬ 
mining  industry.  It  is  difficult  to 
hold  out  much  hope  for  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  mica  mining  on  anything  like 
the  present  scale  unless  the  miner 
is  given  sufficient  financial  assistance 
to  enable  him  to  compete  with 
imports  from  low-wage  countries. 
The  present  tariff  protection  is  25 
percent  ad  valorem,  plus  per 
pound  specific  duty.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  writers  it  would  be  necessary 
to  increase  this  to  a  duty  of  several 
hundred  percent  to  equal  the  effect 
of  the  subsidy  provided  by  Colonial 


price  schedules.  The  chances  are 
that  when  the  Colonial  prices  are 
withdrawn,  prices  will  drop  to  such 
levels  that  domestic  mica  mining 
will  revert  to  its  prewar  status. 

Few  new  deposits  of  exceptional 
richness  have  been  developed  during 
the  war  program.  Practically  all 
production  has  come  from  already 
operating  or  reopened  mines.  No 
techniques  or  machinery  have  been 
devised  under  war  pressure  that 
have  reduced  the  cost  of  mica  mining. 
All  indications  point  to  the  industry 
going  back  to  prewar  conditions 
unless  government  action  is  taken  to 
keep  it  in  a  stronger  condition. 
Mica  mining  before  the  war  was  not 
a  profitable  industry,  and  indeed  was 
extremely  speculative.  Mica  de¬ 
posits  are  erratic  in  shape  and  size, 
in  mica  content  and  quality  of  that 
content.  The  pegmatite  dikes  in 
which  mica  occurs  range  from  a  2  to 
7  per  cent  content  of  mica  in  the 
pegmatite  for  those  dikes  which  can 
be  commercially  operated.  Then  of 
this  mine-run  mica,  the  yield  of 
finished  full-trimmed  block  will  range 
from  3  to  8  per  cent.  This  means 
that  from  each  ton  of  rock  moved, 
there  will  result  perhaps  only  1  lb. 
of  full-trimmed  block  mica — perhaps 
as  much  as  11  lb.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  present  $6  per  pound 
buying  price  means  that  mine  oper¬ 
ators  may  recover  as  little  as  $6  per 
ton  on  rock  moved  or  as  much  as  $66. 
The  low-grade  mines  can  hardly  pay, 
as  costs  are  high  on  these  small-scale 
operations,  and  high-grade  mines  are, 
unfortunately,  few  and  far  between. 

Stockpiling  Necessary 

When  the  war  ends  the  govern¬ 
ment  will  be  in  possession  of  mica 
stocks  many  times  greater  than  the 
average  amount  above  ground  at  any 
previous  time.  The  bulk  of  these 
stocks  will  consist  of  lower-quality 
mica — that  is,  the  qualities  which 
will  then  be  in  strongest  demand. 
Stocks  on  hand  of  the  better  qualities 
should  be  permanently  stockpiled, 
as  only  these  have  been  in  short 
supply.  Hence  they  will  be  removed 
from  the  market. 

The  postwar  future  of  mica  mining 
the  world  over  will  depend  largely 
on  the  policies  followed  by  the  British 
and  U.S.  governments  regarding  dis¬ 
position  of  their  surplus  stocks. 
Unless  mica  mining  is  to  stagnate,  an 
orderly  and  a  joint  plan  for  the 
disposal  of  government  stocks  must 
be  worked  out.  It  is  suggested  that 
such  an  orderly  plan  should  provide 
that  stocks  be  released  for  sale  at  a 
gradual  rate,  say  something  like  1 
percent  of  total  holdings  to  be  sold 


monthly.  All  fabricators  and  con¬ 
sumers  of  mica,  whether  large  or 
small,  should  be  allowed  to  obtain 
mica  from  government  stocks  on 
equal  terms.  Plans  must  be  made 
so  that  stocks  will  not  get  into 
speculators’  hands. 

New  Testing  Instniments 

Under  the  stress  of  short  supplies, 
there  has  been  substantial  down¬ 
grading  of  quality  of  mica  required 
for  various  uses.  Much  research 
work  relating  to  this  problem  has 
been  done  by  large  consumers.  A 
large  capacitor  manufacturer  has 
stated  that  during  the  past  two 
years  his  company  has  exploded  most 
of  its  old  theories  about  mica  qual¬ 
ities,  and  has  learned  more  about 
mica  in  the  past  two  years  than  in  the 
preceding  twenty.  In  addition,  con¬ 
siderable  research  on  mica  has  been 
conducted  by  the  National  Research 
Council  on  W.P.B.  recommendation. 

A  factor  which  may  have  some 
bearing  on  the  postwar  mica  situa¬ 
tion  is  the  development  of  test 
instruments  for  determining  the 
conductivity  and  power  factor  of 
block  mica.  Recent  projects,  ini¬ 
tiated  by  W.P.B.  through  the  Na¬ 
tional  Research  Council  and  con¬ 
ducted  by  Bell  Telephone  Labora¬ 
tories  with  the  participation  of  a 
group  of  capacitor  manufacturers, 
have  shown  that  much  mica  rejected 
by  visual  grading  is  usable  for 
capacitors  and  other  high-quality 
dielectric  or  insulation  uses.  For 
the  postwar  period,  economic  con¬ 
siderations  will  determine  if  these 
instruments  can  be  used  to  make 
a  larger  proportion  of  total  produc¬ 
tion  available  for  high-quality  uses. 

In  the  tests,  mica  of  qualities 
rejected  for  capacitor  use  by  visual 
inspection  was  tested  for  power 
factor  and  conductivity  by  the 
instruments.  The  mica  selected  by 
the  instruments  was  then  split, 
and  each  sound  film  was  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  capacitors,  regardless 
of  stains  or  air  inclusions.  The 
results  of  the  tests  showed  that  the 
mica  compared  favorably  with  an 
Indian  Good  Stained  sample  carried 
along  as  control.  In  fact,  the  varia¬ 
tion  between  the  different  lots 
was  less  than  the  variation  ob¬ 
served  between  the  products  of  vari¬ 
ous  manufacturers. 

The  War  Production  Board  has 
taken  advantage  of  the  tests  with 
the  Bell  instruments  in  furthering 
the  use  of  lower  qualities  of  mica 
in  the  manufacture  of  capacitors, 
but  the  instruments  are  not  yet 
practical  for  general  use.  Much 
additional  w’ork  will  be  necessary. 
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OPERATING  IDEAS 


Bronze- Welding  an  Ore  Roaster 


The  maintenance  department  of  a 
Western  mining  company  recently 
saved  more  than  half  the  replacement 
cost  of  a  damaged  cast  iron  ore 
roaster  by  bronze-welding,  as  re¬ 
ported  in  Oxy- Acetylene  Tips,  April 
1944.  Of  even  greater  importance 
was  the  saving  of  shutdown  time, 
which  threatened  to  run  to  60  to  90 
days  before  the  casting  could  be 
replaced. 

The  roaster  had  developed  cracks 
in  its  shell  on  both  sides  of  the  sup¬ 
porting  ring  for  one  of  the  steel  tires. 
Inspection  showed  that  the  cracks 
were  approximately  50  ft.  long  in  the 
l^-in.  shell.  The  decision  to  bronze- 
weld  the  casting  was  made  because 
the  equipment  was  available,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  damaged  area  of  the  roaster 
would  not  be  subjected  to  service 
temperatures  above  the  allowable 
limits  for  bronze  weld  metal. 


After  the  cracks  were  prepared  by 
veeing  them  out  with  air  hammers 
and  chisels,  which  required  a  total  of 
72  hr.,  the  damaged  area  was  pre¬ 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  300  to 
400  deg.  F.  by  means  of  natural  gas 
burners  in  the  shell’s  interior.  Two 
small  burners  were  also  used  to  heat 
the  tire  on  the  outside.  During  pre¬ 
heating  the  shell  was  revolved  so  as 
to  insure  an  even  distribution  of 
heat.  Two  welding  operators,  work¬ 
ing  simultaneously,  then  welded  the 
cracks  on  either  side  of  the  tire. 
Welding  time,  including  intermittent 
time-out  for  maintaining  preheat, 
was  20  hr.  The  casting  was  allowed 
to  cool  slowly  and  was  returned  to 
service  after  the  insulation  covering 
had  been  replaced.  A  total  of  150  lb. 
of  bronze  rod  was  used.  Oxygen  and 
acetylene  consumption  amounted  to 
1,500  cu.  ft.  each. 
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Machine  for  Cleaning  Mercury  Flasks 

f 

Cleaning  of  mercury  flasks — a 
job  that  never  ends  in  the  clean-up 
room  of  a  plant  handling  mercury 
ore — has  been  materially  speeded  up 
and  simplified  by  the  machine  ex¬ 
plained  in  detail  in  the  accompanying 
sketch.  It  has  given  excellent  serv¬ 
ice  at  several  California  quicksilver 
properties,  including  the  New  Al- 
maden  near  San  Jose,  Santa  Clara 
County.  Operation  is  continuous 
and  entirely  automatic.  As  will  be 
seen,  the  machine  is  of  simple  design, 
scrap  materials  being  used  in  its  con¬ 
struction.  It  consists  of  a  sturdy, 
all-welded,  steel  frame  made  from 
angle  irons,  with  flat-iron  reinforcing, 
and  three  light  rollers  with  appropri¬ 
ate  end  bearings  and  rubber  or  canvas 
covering  to  prevent  slippage  of  the 
flasks  to  be  cleaned.  The  rollers  are 
actuated  through  a  simple  belt  drive 
by  a  small  electric  motor.  Opera¬ 
tion  is  simple.  The  flasks  charged 
with  steel  shot  are  placed  on  the 
rollers,  and  the  drive  is  set  in  motion. 

After  the  predetermined  rolling  time 
has  been  completed  they  are  lifted  off 
the  rollers,  the  steel  shot  is  removed, 
and  the  interior  blown  out  by  com¬ 
pressed  air.  As  built,  more  than 
twelve  flasks  can  be  placed  on  rollers. 
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Heating  Water  for  Change  Room 

In  wartime,  when  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  appropriate  equipment  and 
materials,  many  repair  and  installa¬ 
tion  problems  handed  over  to  the 
mechanical  department  of  a  mining 
enterprise  for  consideration  cannot 
always  be  solved  by  conventional 
methods.  Required  equipment  must 
either  be  made  at  the  shops  from 
materials  available,  or  cut  out  en¬ 
tirely  by  designing  new,  and  some¬ 
times  unorthodox,  arrangements.  At 
the  property  of  Bristol  Silver  Mines 
Company,  Bristol  Silver,  Nevada, 

Dominick  Belingheri,  Sr.,  confronted 
with  the  task  of  installing  a  water 
heating  system  for  the  change  room 
solved  the  problem  successfully  in 
the  simple  and  ingenious  manner  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  accompanying  sketch. 

Use  of  a  separate  water  heating  unit  in  which  a  4-in.  hole  was  cut  at  each  needed,  and  where  the  tank  is  sus- 

was  obviated  by  utilizing  the  heat  end  and  subsequently  slipped  over  pended  overhead  it  is  advisable  to 

radiating  from  the  discharge  pipe  of  the  4-in.  discharge  pipe  and  secured  support  it  with  a  post.  The  change 

the  high-pressure  air  compressor  by  welding  as  shown.  Obviously,  room  water  is  used  only  when  men 

cylinder.  The  major  piece  of  equip-  larger  or  smaller  tanks  may  be  used,  come  off  shift,  and  there  is  time  for  it 

ment  consists  of  a  2  x  5-ft.  steel  tank,  depending  on  the  amount  of  water  .  to  heat  again. 


Rapper  Prevents  Blinding  of  Trommels 


The  accompanying  sketch,  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Mark  Lintz,  mining  engi¬ 
neer  of  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  illus¬ 
trates  a  device  that  has  been  found 
useful  in  preventing  the  blinding  of 
trommel  screens,  particularly  in  re¬ 
moving  wood  slivers  from  ball  mill 
discharge.  The  sketch  shows  the 
rapper  installed;  two  may  be  set  at 
right  angles  for  unusually  bad  con¬ 
ditions.  The  rapper  can  easily  be 
welded  out  of  scrap  plate  and  pipe. 


A  good  size  for  a  30-in.  trommel  is 
2i-in.  pipe  and  a  loose-fitting  ball 
about  2i  in.  in  diameter.  Angle  a 
should  be  about  30  deg.  for  a  trommel 
running  at  25  rpm.  For  slower 
trommels  the  angle  should  be  steeper. 
As  the  trommel  revolves,  the  ball  is 
carried  from  the  bottom  of  the  pocket 
to  the  top,  where  it  drops  to  the 
opposite  end  of  the  pipe,  striking 
twice  per  revolution.  The  rapping^ 
is  very  sharp,  and  the  trommel  must 


be  well  constructed  to  stand  con¬ 
tinuous  service.  For  light  trommels 
the  unit  may  be  made  of  2-in.  pipe 
and  If-in.  ball.  Where  the  diameter 
is  large  the  dimension  “b”  can  be 
increased  to  regulate  the  height  of 
drop.  In  wet  trommels  the  welding 
should  be  made  water-tight.  Before 
closing,  add  a  couple  of  ounces  of 
graphite  to  furnish  lubrication.  One 
of  these  units  installed  two  years  ago 
has  run  almost  continuously  to  date. 
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How  to  Start  a  Flame  Cut  Quickly 


Cutting  operators  sometimes  have 
difficulty  starting  a  cut  that  does  not 
begin  at  an  edge  or  corner  of  the 
work;  for  example,  when  a  round  bar 
or  billet  is  to  be  flame-cut,  or  a  hole 
pierced  in  a  heavy  plate.  The  Jan., 
1944,  issue  of  Oxy- Acetylene  Tips, 
published  by  Linde  Air  Products  Co., 
suggests  a  way  to  avoid  this  diffi¬ 
culty.  As  indicated  in  the  drawing, 
the  method  is  simply  to  turn  up  a 
burr  with  a  cold  chisel  at  the  starting 
point  of  the  cut.  This  burr  will  be 
heated  rapidly  by  the  pre-heating 
flame,  and  this  rapid  rise  in  temper¬ 
ature  permits  the  cutting  action  to 
start  much  sooner.  Without  the 
burr,  the  solid  mass  of  cold  metal 
reaches  a  kindling  temperature  much 
more  slowly. 
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Measuring  Elevation  of  Water  in  Shafts 


Measurement  of  the  elevation  of 
water  in  old  shafts,  deep  wells,  test 
holes,  and  the  like,  is  simplified  by 
attaching  an  ordinary  tape  to  the 
“bell”  shown  in  the  accompanying 
sketch  submitted  by  Peter  P.  Ri- 
botto,  Morris  mine,  Ishpeming,  Mich. 
When  .the  tape  is  lowered  to  the 
water  level  the  “bell”  strikes  the 
water  with  a  clear,  sharp  sound.  At 
this  point  the  tape  is  read,  and  the 
reading  is  corrected  by  adding  to  it 
the  distance  from  the  zero  of  the  tape 
to  the  bottom  of  the  “bell.” 
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Maintaining  Levels  in  Tanks 


A  handy  device  for  maintaining 
levels  in  tanks  is  shown  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  drawings.  It  may  be 
used  with  the  float  in  the  tank  or  in 
a  chamber  on  the  side  of  the  tank, 


according  to  William  Tinto,  plant 
mechanic  at  the  Mountain  Copper 
Co.,  Matheson,  Calif.  The  device 
may  be  cut  from  1-in.  stock,  and  no 
machining  is  necessary.  A  substan¬ 


tial  float  is  made  by  welding  two 
cones  together,  which  has  been  cut 
from  16-gage  sheet  metal,  with  a  1-in. 
nut  welded  at  the  lower  end  to  keep 
the  float  in  position. 


pc 

de 


Continuous  Cable  Testing 


In  the  inspection  of  cables,  the  mini¬ 
mum  diameter  is  an  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  determining  their  safety. 
Routine  practice  usually  consists  in 
stopping  the  cage  or  skip  at  intervals 
and  measuring  the  cables  with  a 
caliper  rule.  This  procedure  is  some¬ 
what  haphazard  because  the  cables 
may  have  developed  small  diameters 
that  would  be  missed.  In  order  to 
remove  all  chance  from  this  inspec¬ 
tion  at  Noranda  Mines,  Quebec, 
Canada,  Mark  Hanlan  has  designed 
and  built  a  gadget  that  may  be  made 
in  the  shop  at  little  cost.  In  this 
gadget  the  cable  runs  between  rollers 
of  proper  radius  which  are  clamped 
to  the  cable  with  strong  springs  and 
supported  by  arms  mounted  on 
double  hinges  set  at  90  deg.  to  each 
other,  so  that  as  the  cable  sways  the 
rollers  will  follow.  The  arms  have 
electric  contacts  that  may  be  set  any 
distance  apart,  and  which  will  ring  a 
bell  at  any  desired  minimum  diame¬ 
ter.  The  gadget  is  easily  set  up  and 
has  been  used  at  Noranda  for  the 
past  five  years. 


HOWJA  DO  IT? 


You’d  never  win  a  prize  in  spelling 
or  pronunciation  if  you  wrote  or 
talked  that  way,  but  you  can  win 
$5  if  you’ll  show  the  Editors  of 
E&MJ  how  you  solved  a  knotty 
problem,  or  made  an  emergency 
repair,  or  otherwise  proved  the  old 
adage  that  necessity  is  the  mother 
of  invention.  And  what’s  more, 
you’ll  probably  help  some  other 
operator  meet  a  similar  situation. 
Just  send  a  brief,  but  complete, 
statement  of  your  idea,  together 
with  a  sketch  or  photograph.  It’s 
really  in  the  interest  of  your  fellow 
operators  that  we  ask,  “Howja 
do  it?”  And  the  $5  we  offer  for 
a  useful  idea  is  just  to  jog  your 
memory  about  something  you  may 
have  forgotten. 


Machine  Cleans  Clogged  Drill  Steel 


At  many  mines  a  considerable 
amount  of  clogged  steel,  otherwise 
perfectly  sound,  is  condemned  every 
month  to  the  scrap  pile  because  the 
cost  of  cleaning  out  the  drills  by  hand 
exceeds  that  of  manufacturing  new 
units  for  replacement.  Only  by  per¬ 
forming  the  operation  mechanically 
can  steel  be  rendered  serviceable  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost.  The  prob¬ 
lem  was  solved  satisfactorily  at  the 
drill  sharpening  shop  of  the  United 
Verde  Branch  of  Phelps  Dodge  Cor¬ 
poration,  at  Jerome,  Ariz.,  with  the 
development  and  construction  of  the 
simple  machine  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustration.  The  machine, 
built  on  the  order  of  a  lathe,  consists 
of  the  following  parts:  A  main  frame 
of  12-  and  9-in.  channel  irons;  ^-in. 
steel  plate;  spacers,  slides,  and  guides 
of  dimensions  shown  in  the  drawing; 
two  steel  guides  for  the  water  tube, 
and  one  for  the  drill;  guide  roller; 
drive  support;  a  hollow  steel  shaft, 
equipped  with  a  packing  gland  and  a 
l-in.  chuck  to  hold  the  cleaner  or 
water  tube;  gear  drive  with  a  small 
direct-connected  motor;  and  a  drain 
tub. 

Operation  of  the  machine  is  simple. 


After  the  hollow  cleaner  tube,  one 
end  of  which  is  converted  into 
a  drill  bit  by  a  45-deg.  tempered 
bevel,  the  operator  places  his  drill 
upon  the  steel  guide  and  roller  and 
slowly  advances  the  clogged  end  to 
the  cleaner  tube.  To  aid  the  cleaner 


bit  in  removing  the  matter  within 
the  drill,  and  also  prevent  its  burn¬ 
ing,  water  is  injected  through  a  valve 
arrangement  under  pressure.  Dis-  i 

charged  water  flows  down  the  9-in. 
channel  frame  extension  into  a 
7x7x7-in.  steel  drain  tub.  I 
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MARKET  SUMMARY 


Demand  for  5ajor  non-ferrous  metals 
during  July  continued  at  a  high  rate, 
but  tonnages  moved  to  fabricating 
plants  dropped  below  the  peak  level, 
owing  largely  to  manpower  shortages, 
both  at  producing  centers  and  at  brass 
and  wire  mills.  Part  of  the  drop  in 
activity  was  seasonal.  Price  develop¬ 
ments  centered  around  the  minor 
metals — quicksilver  and  iridium.  In¬ 
dium  was  easier.  Thallium  was  scarce 
and  prices  were  largely  nominal. 
Metals  Reserve  is  reducing  its  pur¬ 
chasing  basis  on  Chilean  copper  ore, 
but  the  buying  program  for  metal  con¬ 
tinues  unchanged.  Smelters  treating 
Tri-State  zinc  concentrate  have  been 
offered  a  premium  to  maintain  output, 
as  smelting  costs  have  risen  during  the 
last  year  and  a  half. 

If  anything,  the  over-all  supply  pic¬ 


ture  in  copper  improved  during  July. 
Domestic  output  at  the  mines  de¬ 
creased,  but  imports  were  maintained 
without  difficulty  and  shipments  to 
domestic  consumers  were  smaller  than 
in  the  March-April-May  period.  In 
addition  to  the  tonnages  imported  from 
Latin  America,  the  copper  authorities 
arranged  to  bring  in  more  metal  from 
Canadian  sources.  The  June  statistics 
showed  domestic  deliveries  totaling 
140,932  tons,  which  contrasts  with,  the 
peak  load  of  165,714  tons  in  May. 
Estimates  made  privately  late  in  July 
indicate  that  the  deliveries  for  both 
July  and  August  will  hold  at  about  the 
140,000-ton  rate.  Civilian  consump¬ 
tion  of  copper  was  restricted  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  as  for  some  time  past,  but  as 
July  ended  there  was  hope  that  the 
regulations  may  be  eased  shortly.  The 


stockpile  of  copper  now  consists  of 
about  two  months’  supply  at  the  cur¬ 
rent  rate  of  consumption.  The  so- 
called  pipeline  (fabricators’  working 
stocks,  etc.)  is  full. 

Tension  among  consumers  of  lead 
continued  until  the  strike  situation  in 
Mexico  showed  signs  of  definite  im¬ 
provement.  This  occurred  around  the 
middle  of  the  month.  Domestic  pro¬ 
duction  of  refined  lead  may  drop  to 
below  40,000  tons  a  month  before  the 
summer  is  over,  and,  with  consumption 
averaging  more  than  60,000  tons  a 
month,  the  need  for  supplementary 
supplies  from  foreign  sources  becomes 
apparent.  In  fact,  consumers  asked 
for  30,000  tons  of  foreign  lead  for 
August  delivery.  The  stockpile  of  lead 
remains  comfortable,  but  the  reserve 
supply  is  largely  corroding  brands. 


Major  Metals 

U^.  DAILY  AND  AVERAGE  PRICES 


1944 

July 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
29 
31 


-Electrolytic  Copper- 


Domestic 
(o)  Refinery 
,  11.775 
11.775 
Holiday 
11.775 
11.775 
11.775 
11.775 
11.775 
11.775 
11.775 
11.775 
11.775 
11.775 
11.775 
11.775 
11.775 
11.775 
11.775 
11.775 
11.775 
11.775 
11.775 
11.775 
11.775 
11.775 
11.775 


Export 
(6)  Refinery 
11.700 
11.700 
11.700 
11.700 
11.700 
11.700 
11.700 
11.700 
11.700 
11.700 
11.700 
11.700 
11.700 
11.700 
11.700 
11.700 
11.700 
11.700 
11.700 
11.700 
11.700 
11.700 
11.700 
11.700 
11.7(fo 
11.700 


Straits  Tin 
New 
York 
52.000 
52.000 


52.000 

52.000 

52.000 

52.000 

52.000 

52.000 

52.000 

52.000 

52.000 

52.000 

52.000 

52.000 

52.000 

52.000 

52.000 

52.000 

52.000 

52.000 

52.000 

52.000 

52.000 

52.000 

52.000 


. - Lead - 

New 

York  St.  Louis 
6.50  6.35 

6.50  6.35 

Holiday- 


Zinc 


St.  Louis 
8.25 
8.25 


6.50 

6.50 

6.50 

6.50 

6.50 

6.50 

6.50 

6.50 

6.50 

6.50 

6.50 

6.50 

6.50 

6.50 

6.50 

6.50 

6.50 

6.50 

6.50 

6.50 

6.50 

6.50 

6.50 


AVERAGES  FOR  MONTH 


6.35 

6.35 

6.35 

6.35 

6.35 

6.35 

6.35 

6.35 

6.35 

6.35 

6.35 

6.35 

6.35 

6.35 

6.35 

6.35 

6.35 

6.35 

6.35 

6.35 

6.35 

6.35 

6.35 


8.25 

8.25 

8.25 

8.25 

8.25 

8.25 

8.25 

8.25 

8.25 

8.25 

8.25 

8.25 

8.25 

8.25 

8.25 

8.25 

8.25 

8.25 

8.25 

8.25 

8.25 

8.25 

8.25 


July 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

July 

AVERAGES  FOR  WEEK 

5 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

12 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

19 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

26 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

July 

CALENDAR  WEEK  AVERAGES 

1 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

8 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

15 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

22 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

29 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

Silver,  Gold  and  Sterling 

DAILY  AND  AVERAGE  PRICES 

1 

* 

V»V1 

1944 

"Checks” 

“  90-day 

New 

(d) 

United 

July 

(Nominal) 

demand  ” 

York 

London  London 

States 

1 

401.000 

(/) 

ie) 

(e) 

(e) 

$35.00 

3 

401.000 

(/) 

44.750 

23.500 

168s 

35.00 

4 

Holiday 

Holiday 

Holiday 

23.500 

168s 

Holiday 

5 

401.000 

(/) 

44.750 

23.500 

168s 

35.00 

6 

401.000 

(/) 

44.750 

23.500 

1688 

35.00 

7 

401.000 

(/) 

44.750 

23.500 

168s 

35.00 

8 

401.000 

(/) 

(e) 

(e) 

ie) 

35.00 

10 

401.000 

(/) 

44.750 

23.500 

1688 

35.00 

11 

401.000 

(/) 

44.750 

23.500 

1688 

35.00 

12 

401.000 

if) 

44.750 

23.500 

168s 

35.00 

13 

401.000 

(/) 

44.750 

23.500 

1688 

35.00 

14 

401.000 

(/) 

44.750 

23.500 

1688 

35.00 

15 

401.000 

(/) 

ie) 

(e) 

(e) 

35.00 

17 

401.000 

(/) 

44.750 

23.500 

1688 

35.00 

18 

401.000 

if) 

44.750 

23.500 

1688 

35.00 

19 

401.000 

if) 

44.750 

23.500 

168s 

35.00 

20 

401.000 

if) 

44.750 

23.500 

1688 

35.00 

21 

401.000 

if) 

44.750 

23.500 

1688 

35.00 

22 

401.000 

if) 

(e) 

(e) 

ie) 

35.00 

24 

401.000 

if) 

44.750 

23.500 

168a 

35.00 

25 

401.000 

if) 

44.750 

23.500 

1688 

35.00 

26 

401.000 

44.750 

23.500 

168s 

35.00 

27 

401.000 

if) 

44.750 

23.500 

1688 

35.00 

28 

401.000 

if) 

44.750 

23.500 

1688 

35.00 

29 

401.000 

if) 

(e) 

(«) 

(e) 

35.00 

31 

401.000 

if) 

44.750 

23.500 

1688 

35.00 

AVERAGES  FOR 

MONTH 

July 

401.000 

44.750 

23.500 

35.00 

July 

AVERAGES  FOR 

WEEK 

5 

401.000 

44.750 

12 

401.000 

44.750 

19 

401.000 

44.750 

26 

401.000 

44.750 

Calendar  week 

averages.  New  York 

Silver:  July 

Ist,  44.750  ;  8th 

44.750:  15th,  44.750;  22nd,  44.750;  29th.  44.750 

1  (e) 

Not  quoted  (Saturday). 

if)  No  quotation. 

THE  above  quotations  for  major  non-ferrous 
metals  are  our  appraisal  of  the  important  United 
States  markets,  based  on  sales  reported  by  pro¬ 
ducers  and  agencies.  They  are  reduced  to  the 
basis  of  cash,  New  York  or  St.  Louis,  as  noted. 
All  prices  are  in  cents  per  pound. 

(a)  Net  prices  at  refineries  on  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board.  To  arrive  at  the  delivered  New  England 
basis  add  0.225c.  per  pound,  the  average  dif¬ 
ferential  for  freight  and  delivery  charges. 

(b)  Export  prices  are  net  at  refineries  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  include  sales  of  domestic 
copper  in  the  foreign  market.  Owing  to  the 
World  War  and  the  disruption  of  normal  trade 
relations,  our  export  copper  quotations,  since 
September,  1939,  have  been  based  largely  on 
f.a.s.  transactions,  ex  United  States  ports.  We 


deduct  .05c.  from  the  f.a.s.  basis  (lighterage, 
etc.)  to  arrive  at  the  f.o.b.  refinery  quotation. 


Copper,  lead  and  zinc  quotations  are  bued  on 
sales  for  both  prompt  and  future  deliveries;  tin 
quotations  are  for  prompt  delivery  only. 


Quotations  for  copper  are  for  the  ordinary 
forms  of  wirebars  and  ingot  bars;  cathodes  are 
sold  at  a  discount  of  0.125c. 


Quotations  for  zinc  are  for  ordinary  Prime 
Western  brands.  Zinc  in  New  York  commands 
a  premihm  over  the  St.  Louis  basis  equal  to  the 
freight  differential.  Contract  prices  for  High 
Grade  zinc  delivered  in  the  East  and  Middle  West 
in  nearly  all  instances  command  a  premium  of  Ic. 
per  pound  over  the  current  market  for  Prime 
Western  but  not  less  than  Ic.  over  the  Engi¬ 
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neering  and  Mining  Journal’s  average  quotation 
for  Prime  Western  for  the^previous  month. 

Quotations  for  lead  reflect  prices  obtained  for 
common  lead,  and  do  not  include  grades  on  which 
a  premium  is  asked. 

(c)  Silver  other  than  newly-mined  domestic, 
by  Handy  &  Harman.  Under  Treasury  order  w 
July  6,  1939,  the  price  on  domestic  newly-mined 
silver  mined  subsequent  to  July  1,  1939,  was 
fixed  at  71.11c.  per  troy  ounce.  Handy  dr  Har¬ 
man’s  quotations  on  newly-mined  domestic  silver, 
999  fine  was  70So.  throughout  J  uly. 

(d)  U.  S.  Treasury’s  gold  price.  Actual  pay¬ 
ment  by  the  United  States  Treasury  for  gold  m 
domestic  and  imported  ore  or  concentrate  is  at 
99.75  per  cent  of  the  price  quoted  by  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  which  is  equal  to  S34.9125. 
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producers  believe  that  the  supply- 
demand  situation  in  zinc  has  eased 
sufficiently  to  permit  increased  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  metal  in  civilian  prod¬ 
ucts.  Some  easing  of  the  regulations 
has  been  announced  by  WPB,  but  in 
nearly  all  instances  modification  rests 
heavily  on  the  supply  of  sheet  steel  for 
galvanizing  and  manpower.  Stocks  of 
slab  zinc  in  the  hands  of  the  industry 
at  the  end  of  June  totaled  225,449  tons, 
against  173,666  tons  at  the  end  of  1943. 
Shipments  during  June  to  consumers 
and  for  export  totaled  65,603  tons,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  American  Zinc  Institute. 

The  decline  in  prices  for  quicksilver 
that  has  occurred  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year  has  finally  caused  most  of 
the  mines  to  suspend  operations.  The 
(  New  York  quotation  dropped  to  $97 
per  flask  during  July,  but  recovered  to 
$102  as  the  month  ended,  on  the  feeling 
that  production  is  well  below  the  cur¬ 
rent  rate  of  consumption.  There  was 
some  fairly  good  buying  on  the  dip 
below  $100. 

Iridium  is  in  better  supply  and  avail- 
able  at  $120  per  ounce  troy.  Other 
I  platinum  metals  remain  unchanged. 


Miscellaneous  Metals  Monthly  Averages 


Average  prices  of  miscellaneous  met¬ 
als  for  June  and  July. 

(a)  New  York,  packed  in  cases,  in 
lots  of  5  tons  or  more  but  less  than  a 
carload,  (b)  Nominal,  (c)  Producer’s 
price  for  commercial  sticli.  (d)  Aver¬ 
age  producers’  and  platers’  quotations, 
(e)  Special  shapes  sold  to  platers. 


Quicksilver,  N.  Y.  flask . . . 

Antimony  (a) . 

Antimony,  bulk,  Laredo. . . 

Antimony,  bulk,  N.  Y . 

Antimony,  Chinese  (b) _ 

Platinum,  oz.  troy . 

Cadmium  (c) . 

Cadmium  (d) . 

Cadmium  (e) . 

Aluminum  ingot . 


June  July 

101.692  100.560 

15.839  -  15.839 

14.500  14.500 
15.265  -  15.265 

*16.500  16.500 

35.000  35.000 

90.000  90.000 

92.500  92.500 

95.000  95.000 

15.000  15.000 


E  &  M  J  Price  Index 


Weighted  index  of  non-ferrous  metal 
prices  (copper,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  silver, 
nickel,  and  aluminum).  The  average 
for  the  years  1922-1923-1924  equals 
100. 


1929 . 

_ 110.33 

1936 . 

_  73.45 

1930 . 

_ 82.87 

1937 . 

_ 90.86 

1931 . 

_ 60.20 

1938 . 

....  73.67 

1932 . 

_ 48.26 

1939 . 

....  77.71 

1933 . 

_ 59.79 

1940 . 

_ 79.22 

1934 . 

_  69.59 

1941 . 

_ 83.49 

1935 . 

_ 74.66 

1942 . 

_ 86.80 

1943 . .  88.74 


1942 

1943 

1944 

January . 

-  85.39 

88.74 

88.74 

February . 

85.90 

88.74 

88.74 

March . 

_  85.90 

88.74 

88.74 

A  pril . 

May . 

_  85.90 

88.74 

88.74 

_  85.90 

88.74 

88.74 

June . 

-  85.90 

88.74 

88.74 

July . 

_  85.90 

88.74 

88.74 

August . 

_  85.90 

88.74 

September . 

_  88.74 

88.74 

October . 

_  88.74 

88.74 

November . 

....  88.74 

88.74 

December . 

....  88.74 

88.74 

Miscellaneous  Metals,  Ores,  Minerals 


Quotations  cover  wholesale  lots,  prompt  shipment,  f.o.b.  New  York, 


unless  otherwise  stated 
(Aug.  1,  1944) 

MISCELLANEOUS  METALS 

Aluminum,  ingot,  99  plus  per  cent,  lb .  16c. 

Antimony,  domestic,  spot,  lb.  5  tons  or  more .  15.839c. 

Bismuth,  ton  lots,  lb .  $1.25 

Cadmium,  commercial  sticks,  lb .  90c. 

Calcium,  lb.,  ton  lots,  97  @  98  per  cent .  $1.25 

Chromium,  97  per  cent  grade,  lb .  89c.  ■> 

Cobalt,  97  to  99  per  cent,  per  lb .  $1.50 

Indium,  troy  oz .  $7 . 50@  $8 . 50 

Nickel,  electrolytic  cathodes,  lb .  35c. 

Magnesium,  99.8  per  cent,  carloads,  lb .  20}c. 

Palladium,  troy  osv .  #24 . 00 

Platinum  (Official  quotation)  troy  oz .  $35.00 

Quicksilver,  flask  of  76  lb.,  ioo  flasks  or  more .  $102.00 

Selenium,  99.5  per  cent,  lb .  $1.75 

Silicon,  minimum  97  per  cent,  spot,  carloads,  lb .  14. 75c. 

Tellurium,  lb. ..  . .  $1.75 

Thallium,  100  lb.  or  more,  lb .  $12.50  nom. 

Titanium,  96  to  98  per  cent,  lb .  $5.00 

METALLIC  ORES 

Beryllium  Ore,  8  to  12%  BeO,  f.o.b.  mine,  per  unit .  $14.50 

Chrome  Ore,  per  long  ton,  f.o.b.  cars  Atl.  ports,  dry,  48% 

CrjOi,  2.8  to  1  ratio .  $41.00 

48  %  Cr j  Oi  3  to  1  ratio .  $43 . 50 

Iron  Ore,  Lake  Superior,  Lower  Lake  ports,  long  ton: 

Old  Range  bessemer .  $4.75 

Mesabi  bessemer .  $4.60 

Old  Range  non-bessemer .  $4.60 

Mesabi,  non-bessemer .  $4.45 

head  (Galena)  80  per  cent,  Joplin,  Mo.,  ton .  $76.01 


Manganese,  Metals  Reserve  Co.  sales  price,  per  long-ton  unit  of  Mn  con¬ 
tained,  48  per  cent,  subject  to  premiums  and  penalties,  effective  May  15, 
1944;  85c.  (duty  paid)  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk, 
Mobile,  and  New  Orleans;  91c.,  Fontana,  Calif.,  Provo,  Utah,  and  Pueblo, 


Colo. 

Molybdenum  Ore,  90%,  per  lb.  of  MoS>  f.o.b.  mines .  45c. 

Tungsten  Ore,  per  unit  of  WOj: 

Chinese,  60  per  cent,  duty  paid .  $24.00 

Domestic,  60  per  cent  and  upward .  (a)  $25.00 

Vanadium  Ore,  per  lb.  of  contained  V:Oi  f.o.b.  mines .  27  Jc. 

Zinc  Ore,  Prime,  60  per  cent  concentrate,  Joplin,  Mo.;  per 

ton .  $55.28 

(a)  Prices  at  mines,  small  lots,  usually  several  dollars  less. 

METALLIC  COMPOUNDS 

Arsenious  Oxide  (arsenic)  lb .  4c. 

Cobalt  Oxide,  70  @  71  per  cent,  lb _ '. .  $1.84 

Copper  Sulphate,  100  lb .  $5.00 

ALLOYS 

Beryllium  Copper,  2.3  to  3  per  cent  Be.  per  lb.  of  contained 

Be .  $15.00 

Verrochrome,  65  @  70  per  cent  per  pound  of  Cr  contained.  13c. 


Ferromanganese,  78  @  82  per  cent,  gross  ton .  $135.00 

Ferromolybdenum  55  @  65  per  cent  Mo.  lb.  of  Mo.  contained  9.5c 

Ferrosilicon,  50  per  cent,  per  lb.  of  contained  Si .  6.65@8.10c. 

Ferrotungsten,  75  @  80  per  cent,  lb.  of  W  contained .  $1.90 

Ferrovanadium,  per  lb.  of  V,  delivered .  $2.70@$2.90 

Silicomanganese,  1  per  cent  C,  gross  ton .  $133.00 

NON-METALLIC  MINERALS 
Asbestos,  f.o.b.  Canadian  (Quebec)  mines  (U.  S.  funds),  ton: 

Crude  No.  1 .  $650@$758 

Crude  No.  2 .  $165@$385 

Spinning  fibers . : .  $124@$233 

Paper  stock .  $44@$49 . 50 

Shorts . $14.50@$26.50 

Vermont,  f.o.b.  Hyde  Park: 

Shingle  stock . $62 . 50@$65 . 00 

Paper  stock . $44 . 00@$53 . 00 

Shorts . $14.50@$28.50 

Floats .  $19.50 

Barytes,  long  ton: 

Georgia,  crude .  $8.50@$9.00  , 

Missouri,  93  per  cent  BaS04,  less  than  1  per  cent  iron.  $6.75@$7.25 
Bauxite,  long  ton: 

Domestic,  crude,  50  @  52  per  cent  (not  dried) .  -  $5.00 

Domestic,  chemical,  55  @  58  per  cent  .  $7.50@$8.50 

Domestic,  abrasive,  80  @  84  per  cent .  $16.00 

China  Clay,  f.o.b.  mines,  ton; 

South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  No.  1,  bulk .  $6.75@$8.00 

Delaware,  No.  1 .  $15.00 

Feldspar,  bulk,  ton; 

Potash  feldspar,  200  mesh .  $17.00 

Glass-spar,  white,  20  mesh .  $11.75 

Fluorspar,  f.  o.  b.  mines,  bulk,  Kentucky  and 

Illinois  85-5  per  cent,  all  rail  movement,  ton .  $33.00 

Acid  98  and  1  per  cent,  bulk,  ton .  $37.00 

Fuller's  earth,  F.o.b.  Georgia  or  Florida,  ton .  $7.00@$14.00 

Magnesite,  per  ton  dead-burned,  f.o.b.  Washington .  $22.00 


Mica — The  Colonial  Mica  Co.,  agent  for  Metals  Reserve  Co.,  on  recommen¬ 
dation  of  WPB,  extended  its  arrangement  to  purchase  domestic  strategic 
sheet  mica  at  $6  a  pound  up  to  Dec.  31,  1944.  This  applies  to  No.  1  and 
No.  2  qualities,  sizes  1  x  1  in.  and  larger  fuU  trim,  and  sizes  1)  x  2  in.  and 


larger  three-quarter  trim. 

Ocher,  Georgia,  ton . $19.00@$22.00 

Pyrites,  Spanish,  per  long  ton  unit  of  S,  c  i  f.  Atlantic  ports.  12c.,  nom. 

Silica,  in  bags,  325  mesh,  ton . $20.00@$40.00 

Sulphur,  Texas,  mines,  long  ton .  $16.00 

Talc,  f.o.b.  works,  ton: 

New  York,  double  air-floated,  325  mesh . $12.00@$15.00 

Vermont,  extra  white,  200  mesh .  $9.50@$10.50 

Tripoli,  Missouri,  ton: 

40  mesh,  cream  colored .  $14.50 

200  mesh,  cream  colored. .  $26.00 

IRON  AND  STEEL 

Pig  Iron,  Valley  furnaces,  gross  ton:  Basic .  $23.50 

Steel,  base  price,  Pittsburgh  Billets,  gross  ton .  $34.00 

Structural  shapes,  100  lb .  $2.10 
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WASHINGTON  REFLECTIONS 

McGRAW-HILL  WASHINGTON  NEWS  BUREAU 


Federal  Agencies  Frown  on 
Taxing  Premium  Income 

State  tax  policies  in  regard  to  pre¬ 
mium  payments  for  over-quota  produc¬ 
tion  of  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  have  been 
the  subject  of  much  unofficial  discussion 
in  Washington.  Concern  is  evident 
over  the  possibility  that  local  tax 
policies  may  defeat  the  purpose  of  the 
subsidy.  The  purpose  of  the  premium 
quota  plan  to  provide  a  means  for  the 
quick  expansion  of  output  and  “to  com¬ 
pensate  operators  for  extra  costs  in¬ 
volved  in  bringing  out  additional  metal 
output.”  This  refers  particularly  to 
high-cost  marginal  ores.  Washington 
officials  generally  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  way  premiums  and  quotas  are 
figured  indicates  the  manner  in  which 
mines  should  be  taxed.  Facts  and 
figures  are  submitted  to  the  quota  com¬ 
mittee)  which  uses  the  information  to 
establish  quotas  and  subsidies  for  over¬ 
quota  production.  The  bonus  includes 
as  an  item  of  excess  cost  the  amortiza¬ 
tion  of  special  installations  that  might 
be  necessary  to  get  out  the  marginal  ore. 
It  also  includes  a  normal  operating 
margin  from  which  taxes,  depreciation, 
depletion,  and  other  overhead  items 
must  be  paid.  Profit,  if  any,  comes  out 
of  the  operating  margin,  too.  The 
operating  margin  is  not  as  high  for  the 
marginal  ores  as  it  would  be  figured  for 
the  normal-cost  ores. 

Federal  law  does  not  prohibit  states 
from  taxing  bonus  payments.  How¬ 
ever,  Washington  is  outraged  that  some 
states  would  consider  anything  but  the 
net  profit  derived  from  the  premium 
payments.  Some  states  base  ad  va¬ 
lorem  valuations  on  gross  income  and 
if  bonuses  are  classed  as  part  of  gross 
income  taxes  are  thereby  increased. 
These  bonuses  are  paid  to  get  out  metal 
needed  in  the  war  effort  and  not  to  take 
care  of  State  taxes. 

Subsidy  for  Smelting 
Tri-State  Concentrates 

Smelters  treating  Tri-State  zinc  con¬ 
centrates  have  been  offered  financial 
assistance  to  continue  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  of  zinc  from  the  concentrates 
originating  in  the  Tri-State  area.  This 
action  followed  a  recommendation  made 
by  WPB  to  Metals  Reserve  Co. 

Contracts  providing  subsidy  pay¬ 
ments  to  such  zinc  smelters  are  now 
in  effect,  WPB  explained.  The  base 
price  of  Tri-State  concentrates  f.o.b. 
mines  or  mills  has  been  established 
at  $55.28  per  ton.  Later,  smelters 
found  the  margin  between  this  figure 
and  the  8J  c.  per  pound  price  of  Prime 
Western  Metal  inadequate  to  make 
handling  the  Tri-State  concentrates 
profitable. 


Smelters  have  shown  a  reluctance  to 
treat  maximum  quantities  of  Tri-State 
concentrates  for  the  last  six  months. 
This  has  resulted  in  government,  stock¬ 
piling  of  the  material,  and  tonnages 
have  been  increasing  steadily.  The 
War  Production  Board  believes  this 
condition  should  not  be  allowed  to 
continue. 

Actual  smelting  costs  have  risen 
substantially  during  the  past  year  and 
a  half,  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
industry.  Unavoidable  upward  revi¬ 
sions  in  the  prices  of  coal,  coke,  gas, 
and  supplies  have  contributed  to  the 
changing  situation.  Labor  shortages 
are  stressed  as  another  important  factor 
in  production  cost  increases. 

Industry  Not  Surprised 
By  Stockpile  Figures 

The  stockpile  figures,  published  by 
the  Wall  Si.  Journal,  which  unquestion¬ 
ably  were  obtained  from  some  official 
source,  are  not  wholly  up  to  date,  and 
are  guessed  to  be  a  few  months  old. 
Their  release  caused  a  furor  in  the 
WPB  mineral  divisions,  which  were 
thoroughly  annoyed  over  publication 
of  the  information,  which,  however, 
cleared  the  Office  of  Censorship.  After 
some  consideration,  WPB  has  decided 
against  releasing  a  correct  list. 

By  and  large,  there  is  little  in  the 
figures  that  has  not  been  discounted  in 
industry  thinking.  Much  of  the  baux¬ 
ite,  chrome  ore,  and  manganese  ore  is 
low  grade,  and  disposal  will  be  more  of 
a  problem  to  the  government  than  to 
the  industries  affected.  The  copper 
figure  is  not  imposing,  but  this  is  only 
a  fraction  of  the  metal  which  the  indus¬ 
try  will  face  when  military  surpluses, 
runaround  scrap,  and  salvaged  metals 
are  available.  The  most  impressive 
figure  is  the  zinc  total,  but  inasmuch  as 
the  amount  is  less  than  current  industry 
estimates,  publication  did  not  arouse 
particular  concern  in  domestic  zinc 
industry  circles. 

Nelson  Insists  That 
Limitations  Be  Relaxed 

Donald  Nelson’s  plans  for  the  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  controls  on  civilian  production 
go  into  effect  this  month  in  spite  of 
supposedly  strong  opposition  within 
his  own  organization.  Four  orders 
were  written  to  put  the  general  plans 
into  effect,  the  last  of  which  was  issued 
this  month.  The  orders  are: 

1.  To  relax  some  of  the  limitations 
on  the  use  of  aluminum  and  magnesium. 
This  has  been  done  by  increasing  the 
list  of  eligible  items  which  can  be  manu¬ 
factured  from  the  light  metals.  Sub¬ 
stitution  for  other  metals  beyond  500  lb. 


per  quarter  will  be  handled  by  a  deferred 
allotment  under  CMP. 

2.  To  permit  the  manufacture  of 
experimental  models  of  postwar  items. 
Expenditures  are  limited  to  $5,000  per 
month  without  specific  approval.  All 
sales  and  promotion  activities  are 
banned. 

3.  To  permit  placing  unrated  orders 
for  machine  tools  for  postwar  use  in 
producing  civilian  items. 

4.  The  fourth  order,  and  the  last  one 
to  be  put  into  effect,  puts  the  basis  of 
responsibility  for  resuming  civilian  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  hands  of  WPB  regional 
directors.  Manufacturers  who  are  able 
to  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
regional  director  that  facilities,  man¬ 
power,  and  material  are  available  and 
that  no  harm  will  be  done  to  the  war 
effort,  may  produce  civilian  items  or 
increase  the  quantities  of  articles  whose 
production  previously  had  been  limited. 

The  first  three  orders  were  issued 
during  the  last  two  weeks  of  July  and 
the  last  order  was  promulgated  on 
Aug.  15.  The  official  announcement 
stated,  “The  schedule  was  set  in  order 
to  give  the  War  Manpower  Commission 
more  time  to  perfect  its  organization 
and  administrative  controls.”  Originally 
the  orders  were  scheduled  to  be  issued 
on  July  1.  The  introduction  of  WMC’s 
priority  referral  plan  for  labor  also 
scheduled  to  go  into  effect  July  1  was 
given  as  the  reason  for  the  delay. 

Actually  more  heat  was  generated 
in  official  Washington  than  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  orders  would  seem  to 
warrant.  The  first  three  merely  for¬ 
malized  accomplished  facts.  For  some 
months  aluminum  has  been  available 
to  manufacturers  on  special  applica¬ 
tion.  Manufacturers  generally  have 
“cribbed”  enough  material  for  their 
experimental  models.  Plans  for  special 
machine  tools  have  long  since  been 
finished  and  their  production  has  been 
discussed  with  the  machine  tool  makers. 
Certainly,  standard  machine  tools  are 
not  being  ordered  in  the  face  of  known 
government-owned  surpluses  that  will 
be  available  after  the  war.  The  only 
order  of  consequence  was  the  last,  which 
implemented  the  first  three. 

The  basic  controversy  which  delayed 
development  of  Donald  Nelson’s  pro¬ 
gram  was  over  war-worker  psychology. 
Those  opposed  to  early  plans  for  recon¬ 
version  argued  that  any  such  movement 
tended  to  encourage  workers  to  leave 
their  jobs  before  the  end  of  the  war 
period.  Such  a  movement  was  greatly 
feared,  especially  by  the  Army  and 
Navy.  Hence,  they  and  many  of  the 
operating  executives  of  WPB  opposed, 
and  still  do  oppose,  any  government 
gesture  which  sanctions  resumption  of 
peacetime  activities. 

Donald  Nelson  advanced  and  finally 
put  into  force  his  proposed  plans  for  re¬ 
conversion  by  a  different  argument.  It 
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was  his  belief  that  workers  would  stay 
on  the  war  jobs  better  if  they  knew  that 
peacetime  employment  was  being  plan¬ 
ned  systematically  so  that  peace  jobs 
would  be  available  when  war  jobs 
terminated.  He  felt  that  the  evidence 
of  such  planning  would  help  keep  war 
workers  on  their  job  rather  than  en¬ 
courage  them  to  shift. 

Another  view  of  the  reconversion 
argument  is  that  these  orders  will 
mean  little  or  nothing  until  the  supply 
of  steel  again  becomes  easier.  Great 
Britain  is  now  re-exporting  steel  to  this 
country  at  the  rate  of  10,000  tons  per 
month.  The  list  of  consumer  items 
which  has  been  drawn  up  to  receive 
"preferential  treatment”  under  the 
Nelson  relaxation  orders  contains  few 
which  do  not  require  steel  in  some  form 
as  the  major  basic  raw  material.  Also, 
a  lack  of  components,  such  as  small 
electric  motors  or  ball  bearings,  will 
prevent  completion  of  many  items  of 
civilian  goods,  even  if  all  the  needed 
raw  materials  become  available.  Short¬ 
age  of  rolled  steel  and  of  manpower 
forced  the  WPB  Requirements  Com¬ 
mittee  to  refuse  an  ODT  request  that 
production  of  light  trucks  be  resumed 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1945. 

Policies  Created  for 
Surplus  Plant  Sales 

Working  in  the  “goldfish  bowl,”  as 
prescribed  in  the  Baruch-Hancock  re¬ 
port,  officials  of  Defense  Plant  Corpora¬ 
tion  have  outlined  the  policy  which 
will  be  follow'ed  in  the  sale  of  govern¬ 
ment-owned  industrial  property. 

The  value  of  the  property  to  be  sold 
is  first  established.  For  this  purpose 
the  present-day  replacement  cost  is 
used,  figured  as  if  the  plant  was  to  be 
built  without  overtime  or  any  other 
expenses  directly  traceable  to  the  speed 
of  wartime  construction.  Parts  that 
have  no  value  to  the  prospective  pur¬ 
chaser  are  not  considered  an  item  in 
the  value  of  the  plant  unless  a  substan¬ 
tial  sum  is  involved.  In  that  case,  the 
Defense  Plant  Corporation  will  en- 
deav'or  to  find  a  purchaser  for  whom 
the  special  features  will  have  use  and 
value.  The  reductions  made  are  not 
theoretical  figures  but  must  be  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  facts.  Depreciation  is 
then  taken  under  consideration  before 
DPC  arrives  at  a  base  figure  which  is 
the  selling  price  at  which  they  aim. 
Sale  is  made  to  the  highest  bidder. 

The  first  sale  of  what  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  major  industrial  facility,  to  the 
General  Aniline  &  Film  Corp.,  is  not 
a  complete  test  of  how  the  policy  works 
out.  There  was  only  one  actual  bidder. 
Some  interest  was  displayed  in  the 
property  by  Tungsol  Lamp  Co.  and 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  but  these 
firms  made  no  firm  offers.  In  this 
transaction  the  replacement  cost — the 
land  and  buildings  less  one  year’s  depre¬ 
ciation  less  cost  of  the  special  appur¬ 
tenances  the  purchaser  clid  not  need, 
which  included  a  target  range,  special 
lights  and  air  conditioning  equipment — 


came  to  approximately  $180,000.  The 
final  sales  figure  was  $175,000. 

Committee  T2Lkes  Middle 
Position  on  Stockpiles 

Opposition  to  stockpiling  of  mineral 
and  metal  surpluses  except  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  military  forces  has  been 
voiced  by  the  surplus  property  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Small  Business  in  a  report  made  public 
the  last  of  July.  The  subcommittee 
consists  of  Tennessee’s  Stewart,  Ohio’s 
Taft,  and  Montana’s  Murray. 

Offhand,  the  committee’s  attitude 
seems  unfriendly  to  the  interests  of  the 
mining  industry.  However,  careful 
study  of  the  report’s  language  shows 
that  although  the  committee  opposes 
complete  freezing  of  government  stocks, 
it  is  not  in  favor  of  disrupting  the 
mineral  markets  by  government  dump¬ 
ing.  If  this  viewpoint  prevails,  every¬ 
thing  will  depend  on  the  wisdom 
exercised  by  the  Surplus  Property 
^Administrator  and  his  delegates. 

The  full  text  of  the  report  on  dump¬ 
ing  and  strategic  minerals  is  as  follows : 

Dumping 

“A  related  phase  of  the  full-produc¬ 
tion  and  full-employment  objective  is 
the  prevention  of  dumping.  While 
commentators  are  unanimous  in  stress¬ 
ing  the  danger  of  a  disorderly  release  of 
surplus  into  the  private  markets  with 
resultant  abnormal  depression  of  prices, 
some  have  regarded  it  as  equally  impor¬ 
tant  to  emphasize  the  dangers  of  the 
opposite  extreme.  They  hold  that  a 
policy  of  holding  merchantable  stocks 
off  the  market  for  long  periods  of  time 
will  have  a  depressing  effect  on  produc¬ 
tion,  will  deprive  consumers  of  needed 
goods,  and  will  slow  down  the  whole 
process  of  reconversion.  As  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Procurement  Division 
of  the  Treasury  Department  has  said, 
‘Who  would  invest  money  in  a  shoe 
factory  if  he  knew'  the  Government  held 
warehoused  10,000,000  pairs  of  shoes 
awaiting  future  release  on  a  signal  from 
Washington?’  The  advocates  of  im¬ 
mediate  but  controlled  release  of  sur¬ 
pluses  point  to  the  experience  of  the 
last  war  when  surplus  goods  were  held 
off  the  market  during  the  inflation  boom 
of  1919  and  early  in  1920.  It  was  not 
until  the  market  began  to  decline  in 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1920  that  sur¬ 
pluses  were  dumped  in  volume  and 
almost  regardless  of  value.  This,  it  is 
claimed  (probably  with  undue  empha¬ 
sis),  contributed  to  the  1921  depression. 

“If  surpluses  are  not  to  be  released 
haphazardly,  all  markets  are  not  to  be 
protected  indiscriminately.  The  mar¬ 
kets  for  many  products  are  artificially 
restricted — supply  is  controlled  and 
prices  are  not  competitive.  Certainly 
a  market  that  is  not  free  has  no  claim 
upon  the  protection  of  the  Surplus 
Property  Administrator.  Where  the 
Government’s  inventory  of  a  particular 
product  exceeds  the  capacity  of  a  free 
market  to  absorb  w’ithout  undue  dis¬ 


location,  the  Administrator  should, 
with  the  advice  of  an  industry  advisory’ 
committee,  provide  for  periodic  sales 
so  as  to  permit  the  industry  to  gage  the 
market  and  make  the  necessary  accom¬ 
modations.  But  as  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  has  emphasized,  no  one  intends 
that  the  Administrator  of  Surplus 
Property  should  be  given  power, 
through  the  sale  of  surpluses,  to  pre¬ 
vent  competition  or  to  regulate  the 
market.  Courage  will  be  required  in 
such  cases  if  the  Administrator  is  not  to 
freeze  surpluses  for  extensive  periods  in 
response  to  pressure-group  demands, 
and  wise  judgment  if  he  is  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  release  of  surpluses  to  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  without  artificial  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  free  play  of  economic  forces. 

Strategic  Metals  and  Minerals 

“In  no  field  is  the  danger  of  dumping 
more  real  or  pervasive  than  in  metals 
and  minerals,  including  both  the  pri¬ 
mary  and  secondary  forms.  In  metals 
and  minerals  competition  between  Gov¬ 
ernment-owned  surpluses  and  new  com¬ 
mercial  production  is  direct  and  unmiti¬ 
gated.  In  the  case  of  fabricated  goods, 
new  commercial  production  will  be  able 
to  offset  the  competition  of  Government 
surpluses  with  innovations  in  design, 
color,  and  more  economical  perform¬ 
ance.  In  the  case  of  metals  and 
minerals  (as  in  the  case  of  other  raw 
materials)  new  commercial  production 
will  be  able  to  offer  no  sales  premiums. 

“The  problem  is  aggravated  by  the 
existence  of  huge  stores  of  scrap  metal 
which,  like  the  stock  piles  of  primary 
metals,  must  be  considered  in  esti¬ 
mating  the  Government  surplus  which  is 
in  potential  competition  wnth  new  com¬ 
mercial  production.  The  scrap  metals 
are  economically  recoverable  in  varying 
degrees,  ranging  from  the  100  percent 
recoverability  of  copper  scrap  to  the 
relative  unrecoverability  of  zinc  scrap. 
Estimates  now  available  point  to  the 
existence  of  very  substantial  surpluses 
in  certain  of  the  metals — running  as 
high  as  several  normal  years  supply  in 
the  case  of  copper. 

“Spurred  by  consideration  of  these 
huge  metal  surpluses  and  mindful  of 
Pearl  Harbor,  which  saw  this  country 
dangerously  short  of  its  war  require¬ 
ments  for  certain  strategic  metals,  the 
mining  industry  has  come  forward  with 
proposals  for  legislation  designed  to 
create  vast  stockpiles  of  metals  and 
minerals  against  the  requirements  of  a 
future  war.  The  most  conservative  of 
these  proposals  would  have  the  effect 
of  withholding  from  the  commercial 
market  all  the  Government-owned  sur¬ 
pluses;  others  call  for  the  increase  of 
the  stockpiles.  A  number  of  objections 
have  been  made  to  this  approach.  It 
is  argued  that  some  of  the  stockpiles 
would  be  greater  than  military  con¬ 
siderations  would  require  and  that  the 
static  stockpile  theory  smacks  of  the 
discredited  Maginot  line  strategy  of 
preparing  to  fight  the  wars  of  the  future 
with  weapons  of  the  past;  it  is  suggested, 
instead,  that  the  wise  disposition  of 
{Continued  on  page  150) 
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NEWS  OF  THE  INDUSTRY 


Coast  Mining  Committee 
Seeks  Higher  Gold  Price 

Benefits  of  the  world  demand  for 
gold  at  prices  in  excess  of  $35  an  ounce 
should  be  available  to  American  miners, 
according  to  a  resolution  adopted  on 
July  6  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce 
on  recommendation  of  its  mining 
committee. 

After  noting  that  a  limited  market  for 
gold  bullion  exists  in  India  and  North 
Africa,  as  examples,  at  prices  in  excess 
of  the  legal  price  in  the  United  States 
and  that  the  American  government  is 
supporting  armed  forces  for  the  defense 
of  countries  where  there  is  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  gold,  the  resolution  proposes 
procedure  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  whereby  both  the  American 
government  and  domestic  producers 
could  obtain  the  benefits. 

Support  of  the  Chamber’s  position  is 
being  sought  from  all  of  the  Congress¬ 
men  of  the  Western  states  as  well  as 
various  organizations  concerned  with 
the  domestic  mining  industry. 


MMSW  Convention  to 
Weigh  Postwar  Problems 

The  41st  convention  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and 
Smelter  Workers  will  be  held  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  Sept.  11,  and  will  continue 
until  the  business  of  the  meeting  has 
been  completed. 

In  announcing  the  convention,  James 
J.  Leary,  secretary-treasurer,  declared 
that  it  is  most  important  that  all  local 
unions  be  represented  to  take  action  to 
continue  support  of  the  war  effort  and 
to  “defeat  the  enemies  of  labor  in  their 
determination  to  crush  the  trade  union 
movement.” 

Reid  Robinson,  president  of  MMSW, 
said  that  delegates  to  the  convention 
must  be  prepared  to  act  on  the  problem 
of  “your  job  this  year  and  next;  full* 
employment  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
and  after  the  war.”  Quick  recon¬ 
version  is  needed,  he  holds,  and  favors 
a  government  stockpiling  policy  for  the 
mining  industry  to  provide  postwar 
jobs  and  avoid  waste  of  the  nation’s 
natural  resources. 


Workers  Given  Aweurds  in 
Wctr  Production  Drive 

O.  F.  Wallen,  employed  by  Anaconda 
Copper  Mining  Co.,  at  Anaconda, 
Mont.,  has  been  awarded  an  honorable 
mention  for  production  ideas  by  the 
War  Production  Drive’s  Board  for 
Individual  Awards.  After  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor,  Japanese  bamboo  rapping  poles 
became  scarce.  They  were  used  to 
rap  the  collected  dust  from  suspended 
rows  of  wires  in  the  Cottrell  treaters 
into  the  receiving  hoppers  below.  The 
poles  must  be  at  least  18  ft.  long. 
Native  lodge-pole  pines  were  suggested 
by  Mr.  Wallen  as  a  substitute  for 
bamboo,  and  these  met  the  require¬ 
ments  in  diameter,  length,  and  whip. 

Fusing  instead  of  soldering  copper 
wires  was  suggested  by  Walter  Lindall, 
of  Submarine  Signal  Co.,  Boston.  In¬ 
stead  of  scraping,  tinning,  twisting, 
and  soldering,  he  twists  the  leads  to¬ 
gether  and  applies  an  oxygen  flame 
torch,  instantly  fusing  the  ends  and 
making  a  solid  joint.  Mr.  Lindall  also 
has  been  given  honorable  mention. 
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Senate  Committee  Gathers 
Data  on  Metals  Program 

The  Subcommittee  on  Mining  and 
Minerals  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  of  which  Senator 
James  G.  Scrugham  (Nev.)  is  chair¬ 
man,  has  started  gathering  data  for 
a  report  on  this  country’s  critical  and 
strategic  minerals  program,  it  was 
announced  in  Washington  on  July  24. 
Hearings,  Senator  Scrugham  said,  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  held  in  the  fall. 

“Congress  should  know  just  how 
the  nation’s  procurement  program  has 
been  handled,  what  it  has  cost,  and 
what  bearing  any  investments  and 
commitments  which  have  been  made 
will  have  upon  postwar  domestic  min¬ 
ing,”  the  Senator  declared. 

The  subcommittee  is  planning  im¬ 
mediate  studies  of  postwar  possibilities 
of  domestic  mining,  such  studies  to  be 
integrated  with  the  foreign  mineral 
procurement  investigation. 

“I  have  an  idea,”  said  Senator 
Scrugham,  “we  will  find,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  inevitable  sour  spots, 
that  foreign  procurement  has  been 
well  handled  even  though  the  costs 
in  some  instances  may  have  been 
rather  high.  During  the  war  the 
principal  aim  is  to  get  needed  sup¬ 
plies,  and  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
results  to  date.  I  do  believe,  however, 
that  we  must  plan  our  postwar  trade, 
stockpiling  program,  and  tariff  arrange¬ 
ments  so  as  to  give  domestic  operators 
the  best  possible  break.” 
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Copper  Industry  in  the  United  States,  1941-43 

Bureau  of  Mines 


Production  of  Copper : 

1941 

1942 

1943 

wei 

Smelter  output,  tons . 

966,072 

1,087,991 

1,092,939 

bui 

Mine  production,  tons . 

968,149 

1,080,061 

1,090,818 

dre 

Refinery  output  (new  copper). 

Ro 

tons: 

bef 

Electrolytic  (a) . 

929,711 

963,177 

938,727 

fire 

Lake  (a) . 

46,697 

46,623 

44,867 

sq. 

Casting . 

66,092 

98,485 

On 

Total  domestic . 

976,408 

1,064,792 

1,082,079 

shi 

Total  domestic  and  foreign 

1,396,309 

1,414,661 

1,379,263 

dia 

Copper  ores,  old  tailings,  etc.. 

tio 

tons . 

78,462,604 

92,286,626 

•(b) 

tin 

Average  yield  of  copper,  percent 

1.16 

1.09 

(b) 

Copper  ores,  etc.,  concentrated. 

w 

tons . 

72,631,712 

86,866,167 

(b) 

Average  yield  of  copper,  percent 

1.06 

1.02 

(b) 

Copper  ores  smelted,  tons . 

2,136,138 

2,221,191 

(b) 

Average  yield  of  copper,  percent 

4.29 

4.00 

(b) 

eo 

Average  price  per  pound,  cents. . 

11.8 

(c)  11.8 

(c)  11.8 

in 

Imports,  unmanufactured,  tons. . 

736,646 

(d) 

(d) 

1 

Exports,  tons  (e) . 

168,893 

(d) 

(d) 

Withdrawn  on  domestic  account. 

1 

tons . 

1,641,660 

(f)  1,678,091 

1,621,666 

Stocks,  refined  (g),  tons . 

77,600 

84,000 

68,600 

Stocks,  blister  and  in  process  (g). 

241,000 

tons . 

240,000 

236,600 

1 1 

Value  of  smelter  production  from 

(c)  $267,934,000 

B 

domestic  ores . 

$227,993,000 

(c)  $266,766,000 

B 

(a)  Some  Michigan  copper  is  electrolytically  refined  and  is  included  under  electro- 
l3rtic  copper,  (b)  Not  yet  available,  (c)  Exclusive  of  bonus  payments  of  the  Metals 
Reserve  Co.  (d)  Data  confidential  for  1942  and  1943.  (e)  Total  exports  of  copper, 

exclusive  of  ore,  concentrates,  composition  metal,  and  unrefined  material,  (f) 
Revised,  (g)  At  end  of  year. 
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Slab  Zinc  Stocks  Mount 
in  First  Half  of  1944 


Production,  shipments,  and  stocks 
of  slab  zinc  during  1943  and  the  first' 
six  months  of  1944,  in  tons,  according 
to  the  American  Zinc  Institute: 


Pro- 

1943-  duction 
January . .  83,870 
February.  76,667 
March....  83,787 

April .  81,057 

May .  82,399 

June .  78,865 

July .  80,249 

.August...  79,736 
September  79,361 
October. . .  83,066 
November  79,834 
December.  83,165 

972^ 

1944- 


Total 

Ship¬ 

ments 

Stock 

77,221 

96,107 

74,762 

98,012 

76,033 

105,766 

78,781 

108,042 

79,426 

111,015 

74,191 

115,689 

10, m 

125,160 

71,810 

133,086 

69,160 

143,287 

71,946 

154,407 

75,508 

158,733 

68,232 

173,666 

887,848 

January. ..  84,066  63,637  194,095 

February.  79,894  62,696  211,293 

March....  86,037  84,443  212,887 

.April .  80,405  75,284  218,008 

May .  80,497  (a)80,524  (a)217,981 

June .  73,071  65,603  225,449 

(a)  Corrected. 


Quebec  Bush  Fires  Sweep 
Some  Mining  Districts 

The  mining  district  of  Northwestern 
Quebec,  during  the  first  half  of  July, 
suffered  the  most  serious  losses  on  record 
from  bush  fires.  Near  the  Perron  gold 
mine,  Pascalis  village  was  wiped  out 
save  for  one  house  after  the  400  resi¬ 
dents  had  been  moved  to  Val  d’Or. 
The  O’Brien  mine  and  Kewagama  town 
were  threatened  but  not  more  than  six 
buildings  were  destroyed.  Several  hun¬ 
dred  people  were  moved  by  train  to 
Rouyn  and  Noranda  from  Cadillac 
before  a  change  in  wind  removed  the 
fire  hazard.  Numerous  fires  over  10,000 
sq.  mi.,  extending  eastward  from  the 
Ontario  boundary  to  Louvincourt  town¬ 
ship,  threatened  many  camps  where 
(hamond  drilling  and  surface  explora¬ 
tion  are  in  progress.  •  Property  damage, 
timber  excepted,  is  put  at  $500,000.j 


Mine  Supplies  Listed 
As  Surplus  Property 

As  of  July  15,  various  agencies  of 
government  have  declared  property  hav¬ 
ing  a  total  value  (cost)  of  $181,422,667 
to  be  surplus,  and  thus  available  for 
disposal.  Of  this  total,  $52,562,554  has 
been  sold. 

The  total  includes  $13,500  worth  of 
alloy  metals,  stored  at  Atlanta,  and 
$768,987  worth  of  nonferrous  metals,  of 
which  $13,340  has  been  sold.  These 
metals  are  stored  mainly  at  Atlanta, 
Boston,  Cleveland,  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  Richmond. 

As  of  June  30,  Metals  Reserve  had 
declared  surplus  $1,418,524  worth  of 
mining  spare  parts  and  supplies,  of 
which  $699,176  had  been  sold. 


Gold  Retained  in  Monetary  Stabilization  Plan— 
Silver  to  Receive  Future  Study 


The  United  States  Monetary  and 
Financial  Conference  agreed  July  21  on 
a  plan  for  postwar  stabilization  of 
currencies  in  foreign  exchange  oper¬ 
ations  and  the  establishment  of  a 
banking  institution  for  reconstruction 
and  development.  Except  in  matters 
relating  to  quotas  and  capital  require¬ 
ments,  the  final  agreement  follows 
closely  the  proposed  plan  submitted  to 
the  delegates  at  Bretton  Woods,  N.  H., 
when  the  meeting  was  called  on  July  1. 
Before  the  agreement  can  become  effec¬ 
tive,  the  44  nations  represented  at  the 
gathering  will  have  to  approve  the  plan. 

Agreements  reached  embrace  broad 
cooperative  action  to  maintain  inter¬ 
national  monetary  stability  and  a  credit 
system  designed  to  promote  foreign 
trade  and  reconstruction  in  the  postwar 
period,  and  will  be  presented  to  the 
legislative  bodies  of  the  participating 
nations  for  ratification  by  the  time  the 
war  ends. 

Practices  held  to  be  harmful  to  world 
prosperity  will  have  to  be  outlawed  after 
the  war,  the  delegates  agreed,  and  the 
agreement  paves  the  way  for  action 
pointing  toward  international  cooper¬ 
ation  in  promoting  postwar  trade. 
Need  for  overcoming  short-term  foreign 
exchange  difficulties  was  stressed.  To 
further  this  objective,  it  was  agreed  to 
establish  the  International  Exchange 
Fund,  capital  $8,800,000,000. 

Gold  is  destined  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  stabilization  fund  in  that  a 
member  country  must  contribute  to  the 
fund  either  25  percent  of  its  quota  in 
gold  or  10  percent  of  its  gold  holdings, 
whichever  is  the  smaller. 

Countries  interested  in  silver  inade  a 
strong  plea  for  the  inclusion  of  the 
metal  in  the  monetary  plan,  but 
the  proposal  was  not  acted  upon  at 
the  meeting.  The  Mexican  delegation 
pressed  for  consideration  of  silver, 
urging  that  it  be  used  for  monetary 
purposes  at  a  ratio  of  one  ounce  of  gold 
to  ten  ounces  of  silver.  The  conference 
finally  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  the  subject  of  silver  should  receive 
further  study  by  the  interested  nations. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  proceedings, 
chief  effort  centered  in  completing  a 
plan  for  a  bank  for  financing  recon¬ 
struction  and  development,  as  well 
as  guaranteeing  postwar  loans  and 
investments.  It  was  agreed  to  organize 
the  International  Bank  of  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  Development,  capital  $9,100,- 
000,000,  to  finance  the  program.  The 
bank  eventually  will  have  a  capital  of 
$10,000,000,000  when  countries  now 
outside  of  the  agreement  are  admitted 
to  membership. 

In  a  report  on  the  conference,  issued 
soon  after  the  meeting  ended,  it  was 
declared  that  expanded  international 
investment  is  essential  to  promote  trade 
in  the  postwar  period,  and  the  bank  has 
been  organized  to  provide  a  portion  of 
the  capital  needed  for  reconstruction 
and  development.  It  was  agreed  that 


the  bank  should  assist  in  providing 
capital  through  normal  business  chan¬ 
nels  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest  and 
over  long  periods  for  projects  which  will 
raise  the  productivity  of  the  borrowing 
countries. 

The  conference  recommended  that  in 
canying  out  the  policies  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  proposed,  special  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  needs  of  countries 
which  have  suffered  from  enemy  occu¬ 
pation  and  hostilities. 

The  Latin-American  group,  after 
hesitating  agreed  to  come  into  the  bank 
plan  and  subscribe  70  percent  of  its 
fund  quotas  after  getting  a  concession 
that  equitable  consideration  would  be 
given  by  the  directors  of  the  bank  to 
loans  for  exploitation  of  the  natural 
resources  of  undeveloped  countries. 

Headquarters  for  both  the  fund  and 
the  bank  will  be  located  in  the  United 
States,  as  this  country’s  contribution 
to  both  organizations  will  be  the  largest. 

The  agreement  reached,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Coordinating  Committee,  of 
which  Fred  M.  Vinson,  vice  chairman 
of  the  United  States  delegation  and 
chairman  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Stabilization,  was  chairman,  is  without 
precedent.  The  many  difficulties  that 
will  have  to  be  surmounted  to  promote 
postwar  trade  were  recognized  by  all 
attending  the  meeting,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  nothing  short  of  international 
cooperation  along  the  lines  indicated  in 
the  agreement  would  suffice  to  avoid 
postwar  chaos. 

Lower  Federal  Tcixes  Urged 
for  Canadian  Mining 

Efforts  are  being  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons  at  Ottawa  to  reduce 
Federal  taxes  on  mining.  A.  R.  Adam¬ 
son  pointed  out  that  less  than  1  percent 
of  Canadian  mining  companies  incor¬ 
porated  between  1907  and  1941  had 
“attained  economic  success,”  while  only 
one-third  had  returned  invested  capital, 
and  taxes  were  levied  on  the  capital  of 
the  remaining  two-thirds.  The  average 
profitable  productive  life  of  gold  and 
silver  mines  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  was 
less  than  8  years,  a  capital  investment 
of  $2,000,000  to  $5,000,000  being 
required  for  bringing  a  mine  into 
profitable  production.  A  period  of 
almost  70  years  is  required  under 
present  tax  laws  for  repayment  of 
capital  free  of  tax,  under  allowances  of 
33^  percent  for  depletion  and  20  percent 
on  dividends  paid  to  Canadians. 

Proposal  is  made  to  apply  a  50- 
percent  depletion  allowance  on  the  net 
earnings  and  dividends  of  all  metal 
mines,  which  would  mean  that  25, 
rather  than  70,  years  would  be  required 
for  repayment  of  capital  free  of  tax.  It 
is  also  proposed  to  deduct  taxes  paid 
to  the  municipality  and  to  the  Province, 
and  to  allow  deductions  representing 
all  expenditures  on  outside  exploration. 
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Bureau  to  Maintain  N.C. 
Laboratory  Staff 


Tin  Producers  Hope  for 
Renewal  of  Control  Plan 


CIO  Certified  As  Agent 
for  Five  Quebec  Mines 


Following  a  conference  held  at 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  July  25,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Mines  will  maintain  a  large  staff  of 
engineers,  research  workers  and  labora¬ 
tory  workers  at  North  Carolina  State 
College  in  Raleigh  for  an  expanded 
minerals  program  embracing  the  entire 
Southeast. 

Under  the  program,  which  is  effective 
immediately,  the  Bureau  will  take  over 
existing  laboratory  and  machine  shop 
facilities  at  the  college  and  will  explore 
mineral  deposits  in  North  Carolina  and 
the  Southeast  with  a  view  of  setting  up 
pilot  plants  and  using  the  deposits. 
Instruction  in  metallurgical  subjects 
also  will  be  inaugurated  at  the  college. 

The  work,  it  was  announced,  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  A.  L.  Fox, 
metallurgist  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines’  laboratory  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Dean,  assistant  director  of 
the  Bureau,  who  attended  the  con¬ 
ference,  said  that  “the  immediate 
purpose  of  the  program  is  an  investiga¬ 
tion  toward  production  and  use  of  iron 
and  alloys  for  local  supplies,  rather  than 
for  use  in  central  production.”  The 
program,  he  said,  is  part  of  the  Federal 
program  of  locating  and  utilizing 
strategic  minerals. 

“It  is  not  enough  to  know  that  de¬ 
posits  of  strategic  minerals  are  located 
at  various  points  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,”  tie  declared.  “We  must  wwk  out 
specific  laboratory  means  of  best  utiliz¬ 
ing  each  deposit  in  other  than  standard 
procedures.” 


Tin  producers  maintain  that  they 
performed  an  important  economic  serv¬ 
ice  through  international  tin  control, 
and  hope  to  continue  with  the  plan, 
perhaps  in  some  modified  form,  in 
the  postwar  period.  In  reviewing  tin 
control,  the  International  Tin  Com¬ 
mittee  holds  that  its  inter-governmental 
scheme  should  merit  the  attention  of 
economic  experts  of  the  United  Nations, 
because  the  advantages  of  stabilizing 
prices  of  primary  commodities  are  now 
generally  acknowledged,  and  the  issue 
may  have  to  be  decided  very  soon. 

In  a  conclusion  to  a  brief  on  tin  con¬ 
trol,  the  Committee  recalls  that  there 
are  two  parts  to  the  system  of  regu¬ 
lation  whereby  supply  and  demand  are 
maintained  in  equilibrium.  The  basic 
machinery  is  provided  by  the  control 
of  exports  from  the  signatory  countries. 
“This  is  fully  capable  of  achieving 
equilibrium  in  the  long  run,”  the  Com¬ 
mittee  holds,  “but  there  are  obvious 
limitations  to  its  effectiveness  over 
short  periods.  Quota  changes  take 
time  to  make  themselves  felt  in  world 
markets;  by  the  time  their  influence 
is  apparent  the  need  may  have  dis¬ 
appeared.  Accordingly  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  devise  the  more  rapid  and 
flexible  instrument  of  the  buffer  and 
stabilizing  stock.” 

“Tin  control,”  the  Committee  avers, 
“served  the  interests  of  both  producers 
and  consumers.  The  maintenance  of 
world  prosperity  demands  that  the 
work  of  primary  producers  shall  be  kept 
remunerative.  The  tin  industry  is 
ready  to  do  its  part.” 


The  CIO  International  Union  of 
'Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers  has 
been  certified  as  collective  bargaining 
agent  for  five  mines  in  Northwestern 
Quebec,  namely,  Waite  Amulet,  Golden 
Manitou,  Beattie,  Senator-Rouyn,  and 
Powell  Rouyn.  Previously,  Noranda 
employees  had  voted  endorsement  and 
negotiations  are  in  progress.  The  case 
of  Lamaque  Mines,  first  applicant  to 
appoint  a  bargaining  agent,  was  dis¬ 
missed  and  further  action  is  pending. 


McGraw-Hill  Executive 
Will  Hctndle  Mineral  Sales 

Mason  Britton,  who  recently  retired 
as  vice  president  of  the  McGraw-Hill 
Publishing  Co.  after  43  years  of  service 
in  the  organization,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  administrator.  Surplus  War 
Property  Administration.  He  will  su¬ 
pervise  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  surplus 
property  for  which  the  RFC  is  the  dis¬ 
posal  agency.  This  includes  industrial 
plants  and  equipment,  metals,  and 
minerals.  During  the  first  World  War 
Britton  was  a  civilian  technical  officer; 
and  during  the  postwar  adjustment 
period,  1920-24,  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Army  Surplus  Property  Commis¬ 
sion.  During  the  present  war,  he  has 
served  as  Director  of  Tool  Production 
for  0PM,  as  chairman  of  the  Task  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Printing  and  Publishing 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  War  Adver¬ 
tising  Council,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Business  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 
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GOVERNMENT  STOCKPILES  OF  MINERALS  AND  METALS 

{According  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  17,  1944) 


Aluminum  (refined) . 

Antimony  ore . 

Asbestos . 

Bauxite . 

Beryllium  ore . 

Bismuth . . 

Cadmium . 

Chrome  ore . 

Cobalt  (ore  and  oxide) . 

Cobalt -nickel  compound _ 

Columbite . 

Copper  (anode  scrap) . 

Copper  (refined  and  blister) 

Copper  ore . 

Corundum  ore . 

Cryolite  ore . 

Ferromanganese . 

Ferrovanadium . 

Fluorspar . 

Fluorspar  ore . 

Graphite . 

Iron  (Carbonyl) . 

Lead  (bullion) . 

Lead  (refined) . . 

Lead  ore . 

Manganese  iron  ore . 

Manganese  (Electrolytic) . . . 

Manganese  ore . 

Mercury . 


Net  Tons 

166,050 

18,363 

20,996 

2,829,697 

3,739 

453 

836 

1,061,661 

1,113 

46 

10 

1,780 

263,969 

166,367 

1,384 

38,616 

4,960 

644 

60,604 

12,164 

7,863 

160 

34 

174,101 

6,983 

6,648 

200 

1,073,468 

2,929 


Mica  (amber  phlogopite  block) . . . . 

Mica  (muscovite  block) . 

Mica  (amber  phlogopite  splittings) 

Molybdenite . 

Monazite  sand . 

Nickel  (copper-refinery  residues) . , 

Nickel  (refined) . 

Quartz  crystals . 

Rutile  ore . . 

Talc . 

Tantalite . 

Tin  (reclaimed) . 

Tin  (refined) . 

Tin  ore . 

Tin  oxide . 

Tungsten  ore . 

Vanadium  (concentrates) . 

Vanadium  (lead  vanadate  ores) . . . 

Zinc  (concentrates  and  ore) . 

Zinc  metal .  . 

Zinc  (sulphide) . 


Iridium . 

Osmiridium 
Osmium . . . . 
Palladium . . 
Platinum. . . 
Rhodium . . . 
Ruthenium . 


64 
3,076 
144 
2,209 
3,188 
723 
861 
2,733 
2,230 
96 
389 
1,011 
44,568 
117,676 
893 
19,080 
.  1,698 
1,121 
611,690 
196,681 
16,437 
Troy 
Ounces 
2,463 
49 
86 
174 
68,763 
106 
21 


F 
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the  Exide-Powerclad 

MADE  AVAIlABll  NOW  to  relieve  existing 


shortages,  and  to  suppiement  the  Exide- 
Ironclad,  which  will  continue  at  peak 
production 


^OR  34  YEARS  Exide-Ironclads  have 
r  been  recognized  as  the  world’s  most 
ependable  and  efficient  motive  power 
attery.  As  a  natural  consequence  the  de- 
land  for  them  has  grown  to  a  point  where 
roduction  has  now  reached  its  peak.  An 
icrease  will  not  be  possible  for  some  time 
a  come.  To  relieve  this  shortage  another 
nily  great  motive  power  battery  has  been 
dded  to  the  Exide  line. 

This  new  battery,  the 
Exide-Powerclad,  is  not  a 
stop-gap— not  a’*Victory” 
model— nor  a  composite 
of  other  battery  parts.  It 


is  an  entirely  new  battery— a  result  of  ap¬ 
proximately  12  years  of  specific  and  defi¬ 
nite  research,  conducted  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  a  high-quality,  flat-plate 
battery  which  will  meet  the  most  exacting 
needs  encountered  in  motive  power  serv¬ 
ice.  Its  essential  parts  are  of  new,  improved 
design,  and  are  made  exclusively  for  the 
Exide-Powerclad. 

Based  on  extensive  laboratory  and  serv¬ 
ice  tests,  we  can  assure  motive  power  op¬ 
erators  that  performance  and  power  costs 
will  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
Exide-Ironclads.  For  further  particulars 
write  to  Exide. 


THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY,  Philadelphia  32 

Exide  Batteries  of  Caaada,  Limited,  Toronto 
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PERSONAL  NEWS 


Gustavo  P.  Serrano,  Mexican  mining 
engineer,  for  several  years  president  of 
the  Mining  Chamber  of  Mexico,  Gante, 
No.  15,  Mejdco  City,  has  become  Secre¬ 
tary  of  National  Economy.  He  heads 
an  important  Mexican  government  de¬ 
partment  under  the  direction  of  which 
mining  is  included.  He  was  appointed 
by  President  Manuel  Avila  Camacho  to 
succeed  Francisco  Javier  Gaxiola,  Jr., 
resigned.  Ing.  Serrano  was  born  at 
Altar,  Sonora,  Nov.  23,  1887.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  National  University  of 
Mexico’s  school  of  mines.  Among 
other  high  Mexican  government  posts 
he  has  held  were  that  of  Secretary  of 
Communications  and  Public  Works  and 
Ambassador  to  Guatemala. 

F.  W.  McQuiston,  Jr.,  chief  metallur¬ 
gist  for  Empire  Star  Mines  Co.,  Ltd.,  a 
Newmont  subsidiary,  recently  returned 
frorri  Arizona  to  his  Grass  Valley,  Calif., 
headquarters.  Mr.  McQuiston  has 
been  acting  as  consultant  on  milling  and 
metallurgical  problems  at  the  new  2,500- 
ton  copper-molybdenum  concentrator 
at  Hillside,  Ariz. 

B.  N.  Sharp,  formerly  manager  of  the 
Richmond  mine,  at  Saltese,  Mont.,  is 
now  general  manager  of  mining  develop¬ 
ment  on  the  Snowshoe  group  of  claims 
at  Libby,  Mont.,  for  the  Standard 
Silver-Lead  Co.,  of  Spokane. 

P.  D.  I.  Honeyman  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  to  assistant  general  manager  of 
Inspiration  Consolidated  Copper  Co.,  at 
Inspiration,  Ariz.  H.  C.  Weed  has  be¬ 
come  general  superintendent;  C.  G. 
Stunz,  assistant  to  the  general  man¬ 
ager;  J.  R.  Watts,  assistant  mine  super¬ 
intendent,  at  Bruce  B.  Whitney,  general 
mine  foreman. 

Robert  W.  Hughes  has  been  made 
general  manager  of  Miami  Copper  Co. 
and  its  subsidiary,  Castle  Dome  Copper 
Co.,  at  Miami,  Ariz.,  succeeding  A.  S. 

Winther. 

Theodore  A.  Luhtanen  was  recently 
appointed  safety  inspector  for  the 
Vermilion  Range  iron  mines  of  Oliver 
Iron  Mining  Co. 

Tom  Lyon  is  now  assistant  general 
manager  of  International  Smelting  & 
Refining  Co.  He  was  formerly  the 
company’s  chief  geologist. 

Edgar  J.  Carrington,  mining  engineer, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  Oliver  Iron 
Mining  Co.  at  Ely,  Minn. 

Wesley  P.  Goss  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  general  manager  of  Magma 
Copper  Co.  at  Superior,  Ariz.,  succeed¬ 
ing  Edward  G.  Dentzer. 

William  J.  Priestley  has  been  elected 
president  of  Electro  Metallurgical  Co., 
Electro  Metallurgical  Co.  of  Canada, 
Ltd.,  Michigan  Northern  Power  Co., 
and  Union  Carbide  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd., 


all  of  which  are  units  of  Union  Carbide 
&  Carbon  Corp.  Mr.  Priestley  suc¬ 
ceeds  the  late  Francis  P.  Gormely. 

Arthmr  Crago  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  phosphate  rock  produc¬ 
tion  operations  of  American  Cyanamid 
Co.  He  will  be  in  charge  of,  and  will 
have  full  responsibility  for,  all  of  the 
company’s  activities  in  the  Florida 
phosphate  rock  field,  with  headquarters 
at  Brewster,  Fla.  Mr.  Crago  has  had 
wide  experience  in  the  phosphate  rock 


mining  industry.  Previous  position 
include  manager.  Phosphate  Recoveij 
Corp.,  Mulberry,  Fla.;  manager,  Pho 
phate  Mining  Co.,  Nichols,  Fla., 
assistant  superintendent  of  U.  S.  Pho 
phoric  Products  Division  of  Tenne 
Corp.  at  Tampa. 

Dr.  Gerald  F.  Loughlin,  for  the  pa^ 
nine  years  chief  geologist  of  the  Geblog 
cal  Survey,  has  accepted  an  appoint 
ment  to  the  newly  created  position 
special  scientist  in  the. Survey,  and  ha 


CENTENARIAN 


ROBERT  HALOWELL 
RICHARDS 

Robert  Halowell  Richards,  pro¬ 
fessor  emeritus  of  mining  engineering 
at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  will  celebrate  his  one-hun¬ 
dredth  birthday  on  August  26,  1944. 
He  is  the  oldest  living  graduate  of 
the  Institute,  having  enrolled  in  the 
first  class  in  1865,  and  being  one  of 
the  first  group  to  receive  the  B.S. 
degree  in  1868.  In  the  course  of  his 
long  career  at  Technology  his  name 
became  synonymous,  not  only  with 
that  of  his  alma  mater  but  also  with 
the  art  of  ore  dressing,  a  subject  to 
which  he  made  many  notable  con¬ 
tributions  and  practically  devoted  his 
life. 

Professor  Richards  was  born  at 
Gardiner,  Maine,  where  he  spent  his 
boyhood.  At  13  he  went  to  England 
to  school  for  five  years.  Returning 
to  the  United  States  he  continued 
his  education  at  Exeter,  but  found 


little  interest  in  classical  studies.  In 
1865  he  learned  that  William  Barton 
Rogers  was  starting  a  scientific 
school  in  Boston,  and  without  further 
inquiry  he  entered  the  newly  estab¬ 
lished  Institute,  where  he  found 
delight  in  scientific  and  technical 
studies. 

After  graduation  Richards  became 
successively  assistant  in  general 
chemistry,  instructor  in  assaying 
and  qualitative  analysis,  assistant 
professor  of  analytical  chemistry, 
professor  of  mining  and  assaying  in 
charge  of  the  mining  and  metal¬ 
lurgical  laboratory,  and  finally  in 
1873  professor  of  mining  engineer¬ 
ing,  with  the  laboratory  still  under 
his  direction.  He  retired  as  pro¬ 
fessor  emeritus  in  1914  after  teaching 
for  46  years. 

The  development  of  the  mining 
course  and  the  evolution  of  the 
laboratory  at  Technology  became  his 
life’s  career,  and  to  them  he  devoted 
his  energy  and  resourcefulness.  The 
work  was  largely  of  a  pioneer  nature, 
because  few  precedents  existed  for 
teaching  mining,  and  practically 
none  for  the  development  of  the 
laboratory.  The  basic  philosophy 
of  his  teaching  is  expressed  in  his 
statement:  “Throughout  my  whole 
life  I  have  learned  more  by  doing 
things  than  in  any  other  way.” 

He  was  a  voluminous  author  and 
will  be  long  remembered  for  his  four- 
volume  work  on  Ore  Dressing,  as 
well  as  for  his  inventions  in  that 
field.  His  achievements  were  recog¬ 
nized  in  1915  by  the  award  of  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Mining  and  Metal¬ 
lurgical  Society  of  America,  and  in 
1911  by  election  to  honorary  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  A.I.M.E. 

Few  mining  educators  have  ex¬ 
erted  a  wider  influence  or  enjoyed 
the  respect  and  affection  of  more 
students,  to  \vhom  he  was  always 
familiarly  known  as  “Bobby.”  The 
accompanying  photograph  was  taken 
at  Warrenton,  Virginia,  December, 
1924. 
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New  B& A  Plant.  Marcus  Hook.  Pa. 


HESE  NEW  FACILITIES  fof  produc¬ 
tion  of  Baker  &  Adamson  reagent 
lid  fine  chemicals  provide  ideal  manu- 
«turing  areas,  additional  research  and 
icvelopment  laboratories,  and  special 
toragc  and  shipping  accommodations, 
rhis  plant’s  output,  coupled  with  that  of 
dier  Baker  &  Adamson  producing  units 
distributing  stations  throughout  the 
'sited  States,  marks  another  forward 


step  in  Baker  &  Adamson  leadership. 

Basic  materials  for  many  Baker  8c 
Adamson  quality  products  made  here 
come  directly  from  sixteen  of  General 
Chemical  Company’s  producing  loca¬ 
tions.  With  such  fundamental  sources 
of  supply,  including  many  Company- 
owned  mines  for  raw  materials.  Baker  & 
Adamson  is  in  a  pre-eminent  and  unique 
position  for  meeting  the  expanding  uses 


of  high-purity  chemicals  in  industry. 

Whether  you  require  laboratory  re¬ 
agents,  fine  chemicals,  or  other  products 
prepared  in  accordance  with  your  for- 
mulae—avail  yourself  of  the  Baker  & 
Adamson  facilities.  Experienced  tech¬ 
nical  service  representatives  are  tezdf 
to  discuss  your  chemical  problems  and 
requirements.  Baker  &  Adamson  stocks 
are  carried  in  many  principal  dties! 


Fine  Chemicals  for  Industrial  America 


AGAIN  ^£64/  Chemical  creates 

NEW  FACILITIES  FOR 
BAKER  &  ADAMSON  PRODUCTS 
TO  SERVE  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY.' 
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been  relieved  of  administrative  duties  in 
order  to  devote  himself  to  research  on 
special  problems  in  the  field  of  economic 
geology.  Dr.  Wilmot  H.  Bradley,  for 
the  past  two  years  in  charge  of  the 
military  geology  unit  of  the  Geologic 
Branch,  succeeds  Dr.  Laughlin  as  chief 
geologist  of  the  Survey. 

J.  F.  Grill  and  £.  Cottrell,  of  Zinc 
Corp.,Ltd.,  Broken  Hill,  Australia,  have 
been  inspecting  mines  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  showing  special  interest  in 
zinc  producers. 

Robert  G.  Vervaeke,  mining  engineer 
of  Colville,  Wash.,  and  former  head  of 
the  Stevens  County  Mining  Association, 
is  engineer  and  geologist  for  U.  S. 
Gypsum  Co.,  at  New  Braunfels,  Texas. 

E.  B.  Lear,  formerly  development 
engineer  of  Cleveland  Rock  Drill  Co., 
has  joined  the  Chicago  Pneumatic 
Tool  Co.  as  rock-drill  engineer. 

B.  C.  Miller,  consulting  engineer,  has 
moved  from  Albemarle,  N.  C.,  to  Salis¬ 
bury,  N.  C.,  where,  as  representative  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  he  is  super¬ 
vising  perfection  of  a  new  process  by 
which  the  Isenhour  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  is 
producing  sponge  iron  from  iron  ore 
from  the  Cranberry  deposits  in  western 
North  Carolina. 

Dr.  Donald  B.  Keyes  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  the  OflSce  of  Produc¬ 
tion  Research  and  Development,  WPB, 
succeeding  Dr.  Harvey  N.  Davis,  who 
resumes  his  duties  as  president  of 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hobo¬ 
ken,  N.J.  Dr.  Keyes  was  formerly  head 
and  professor  of  the  chemical  engineer¬ 
ing  division.  University  of  Illinois.  The 
metallurgical  activities  of  OPRD  have 
included  the  review  of  about  50  proc¬ 
esses  for  extracting  alumina  from  low- 
grade  materials,  and  the  testing  of 
marginal  ores  of  manganese,  chromium, 
tungsten,  vanadium,  and  copper. 

W.  S.  Mi^hy,  chief  of  the  Gold  and 
Silver  Section  of  the  Miscellaneous 
Minerals  Division,  WPB,  has  resigned 
to  return  to  private  business. 

F.  S.  Elfred,  Jr.,  has  succeeded  R.  E. 
Phelan  as  general  manager  of  Kalunite 
Inc.,  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Sherwin  P. 
Lowe’s  former  position  as  plant  super¬ 
intendent  was  abolished.  S.  J.  Burris, 
Jr.,  consulting  engineer  at  Kalunite, 
Inc.,  since  1942,  was  made  general 
superintendent.  Dean  Hurd,  formerly 
general  foreman,  was  made  mill 
superintendent. 

F.  S.  Mulock,  vice  president  and 
general  manager.  United  States  Mining, 
Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
is  the  new  president  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

George  Fisher,  lately  underground 
manager  of  Zinc  Corporation  Ltd., 
Broken  Hill,  has  been  made  assistant 
superintendent. 

H.  St  J.  Somerset,  general  manager 
of  Electrolytic  Zinc  Co.  of  Australasia 
Ltd.,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 


Australian  Mines  and  Metals  Associa¬ 
tion  in  succession  to  the  late  Sir  Colin 
Fraser. 

H.  Foster  Bain  lately  recounted  his 
experiences  as  a  prisoner  of  the  Japanese 
at  Santo  Tomas  prison,  near  Manila, 
in  addressing  the  Southern  Nevada 
Technical  Society  at  Boulder  City,  Nev. 
He  is  now  living  at  his  ranch  home  near 
Steamboat  Springs,  14  miles  south  of 
Reno,  Nev. 

Ott  F.  Heizer,  manager  during  more 
than  20  years  for  the  Nevada-Massa- 
chusetts  Co.  at  Mill  City,  Nev.,  has 
retired  from  active  duty  and  is  moving 
to  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  is  succeeded 
as  manager  by  W.  Glenn  Emminger, 
long  general  superintendent  for  the 
company. 

C.  E.  Carlson  retired  as  president  of 
the  D.M.&I.R.  Ry.  effective  June  1, 
1944.  Paul  H.  Van  Hoven,  first  vice 
president  will  succeed  him. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Wrather,  Director  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  recently  com¬ 
pleted  an  inspection  trip  to  the  north¬ 
ern  Michigan  iron  ranges.  While  at 
Houghton,  Mich.,  he  was  guest  of 
honor  at  a  dinner  given  him  by  men 
associated  with  the  Michigan  College  of 
Mining  and  Technology. 

Robert  S.  Kroger,  mining  engineer 
and  geologist,  has  been  transferred  by 
the  M,  A.  Hanna  Co.  from  Wakefield 
iron  mine,  at  Wakefield,  Mich.,  to  the 
company’s  properties  at  Iron  River, 
Mich. 

J.  H.  Reeder,  until  recently  super¬ 
visor  for  the  M.  A.  Hanna  Co.  of  the 
Manganese  Ore  Co.  mine  at  Las  Vegas, 
Nev.,  has  been  transferred  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Clifton  mine  division  as  super¬ 
intendent  at  De  Grasse,  N.  Y. 

James  G.  McCrae  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  Indian  Molyb¬ 
denum,  Ltd.,  property  near  Cadillac, 
Quebec.  He  has  been  directing  explora¬ 
tion  at  the  property  for  some  time. 

Robert  Annan  has  been  made  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Consolidated  Gold 
Fields  of  South  Africa,  Ltd.,  and  New 
Consolidated  Gold  Fields,  Ltd. 

M.  A.  Mawby,  formerly  mill  super¬ 
intendent  of  Zinc  Corporation,  Ltd., 
Broken  Hill,  has  been  appointed  chief 
metallurgist  of  the  company  and  man¬ 
ager  of  New  Broken  Hill  Consolidated, 
Ltd. 

F.  G.  Brinsden,  general  manager  of 
South  Kalgurli  Consolidated,  Ltd.,  also 
consulting  engineer  to  North  Kalgurli 
(1912),  Ltd.,  has  been  appointed  to  act 
temporarily .  as  manager  of  the  latter 
mine,  in  addition  to' his  present  positions. 

A.  B.  Grafius  has  retired  as  vice 
president  of  Coronet  Phosphate  Co. 
after  27  years  of  service.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  act  as  a  dfrectorof  the  company. 

Dr.  Stephen  W.  Nile,  former  assistant 
professor  of  physics  at  Reed  College, 
Portland,  Oregon,  has  accepted  an  ap¬ 
pointment  as  assistant  professor  of 


physics  and  acting  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  at  Montana  School  of  Mines,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Dr.  Daniel  Q.  Posin,  who  re¬ 
cently  resigned.  Dr.  Nile,  who  received 
his  B.A  from  Reed  College  and  his 
Ph.D.,  from  New  York  University,  has 
had  many  years’  experience  as  an  in¬ 
structor  and  a  writer. 

D.  S.  Coulter  was  recently  appointed 
general  manager  of  Silbac  Premier  |[ 
Mines,  Ltd.  (Premier,  B.  C.).  He  sue- 1; 
ceeds  the  late  Bert  F.  Smith.  p 


William  F.  Hayden,  consulting  min¬ 
ing  engineer,  recently  returned  to  his 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  office  after  a  month 
spent  in  New  York  City  on  professional 
work. 

Edward  H.  Wisser,  consulting  mining 
geologist,  has  returned  to  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  Sharon  Building,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  from  a  professional 
trip  of  several  months’  duration  in 
Mexico. 


Neil  O’Donnell,  mining  engineer,  has 
been  appointed  general  manager  for 
Idaho  Maryland  Mines  Corp.,  Grass 
Valley,  Calif.,  succeeding  Albert  Crase, 
retiring.  Mr.  Crase  will  continue  to 
lend  his  services  to  the  company  as 
consulting  engineer. 


A.  J.  (Jack)  May,  mining  engineer,! 
Western  division,  American  Smelting 
&  Refining  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Buchans  Mining  Co.,  zinc-lead-gold- 
silver-iron  ore  producer  owned  by 
A.S&R.  at  Buchans,  Newfoundland. 
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M.  H.  Kuryla,  Boston,  president. 
United  States  Smelting,  Mining  & 
Refining  Co.,  visited  the  company’s 
Utah  operations  late  in  June. 

Dr.  L.  W.  Eastwood,  formerly  vice- 
president  of  Maryland  Sanitary  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  has  been  named  to  the 
staff  of  Battelle  Institute,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  where  he  is  engaged  in  metal¬ 
lurgical  research.  Dr.  Eastwood  is  ai 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Wiscon-I 
sin,  from  which  he  received  Bachelor  of 
Science,  Master  of  Science,  and  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  degrees  in  metallurgy. 

Eugene  M.  Smith,  metallurgist,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  Battelle 
Institute,  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he 
will  be  engaged  in  research  in  nonfer- 
rous  metallurgy.  Mr.  Smith,  who  was 
formerly  with  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America,  is  a  graduate  of  Lehigh 
University  and  has  studied  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 


OBITUARIES 

\ 

Joseph  McClintock  Garris,  for  many 
years  manager  of  the  sling  division  of 
Maewhyte  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  jjied 
recently. 

Bert  F.  Smith,  mining  engineer,  who 
had  been  manager  of  Silbac  Premier 
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Mines,  Ltd.,  in  the  Portland  Canal 
district  of  British  Columbia,  since  1936, 
died  at  Premier  on  June  19,  at  the  age  of 
55.  He  was  an  alumnus  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Idaho  and  formerly  had  been 
associated  with  A.S.&R.  in  exploration 
work.  He  was  a  member  of  the  A.I.- 
M.E.  and  several  Canadian  mining 
associations  and  civic  bodies. 

Joseph  James  Battershill,  66,  retired 
mining  expert  of  South  Boston,  Va., 
died  at  Durham,  N.  C.,  on  July  15. 

Francis  Patrick  Gormely,  president 
of  Electro  Metallurgical  Co.,  Haynes 
Stellite  Co.,  and  other  units  of  Union 
Carbide  &  Carbon  Corp.,  died  at  his 
home  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  July  13. 
He  was  56  years  old. 

Edwin  C.  Holden,  consulting  mining 
engineer,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  died  on 
June  21  last  at  the  age  of  71.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  A.I.M.E. 

Walter  Lampton  Reid,  retired  metal¬ 
lurgical  engineer,  died  on  June  10,  at 
Los  Angeles.  He  was  born  in  Grundy 
County,  Mo.,  Aug.  17,  1875. 

J.  G.  Clark,  73,  a  mining  man  with 
interests  in  Colorado,  Arizona,  and 
Nevada,  died  at  Boulder,  Colo.,  on 
July  25. 

Victor  T.  Edquist  died  on  May  4  last 
at  the  age  of  65.  He  was  a  leader 
among  Australian  metallurgists.  The 
greater  part  of  his  professional  life 
was  spent  in  Western  Australia,  mainly 
on  mines  controlled  by  Bewick,  Moreing 
&  Co.,'  the  principal  being  the  Great 
Fingall  and  the  Sons  of  Gwalia. 

Gordon  Betties,  mining  engineer  long 
active  in  Nevada  and  California,  died 
a  year  ago  in  a  Japanese  prison  hospital 
near  Manila,  according  to  word  trans¬ 
mitted  by  the  Red  Cross  to  Mrs. 
Betties  at  her  home  in  Nevada  City, 
Calif.  He  had  been  in  the  Philippines 
for  several  years  and  had  just  taken 
charge  of  a  large  gold  property  when 
the  Japs  occupied  the  Islands. 

William  J.  Halloran,  former  director 
of  Silver  King  Coalition  Mines  Co. 
and  trust  company  founder,  died  in 
Salt  Lake  City  June  29  aged  84. 

Dr  Gustave  Lind,  instructor-emeritus 
at  Weber  college,  Ogden,  Utah,  who 
started  as  a  tool  nipper  in  mines  at 
Park  City,  Utah,  died  in  Ogden  June  28, 
aged  77. 

Frank  D.  AUer,  retired  Colorado 
mining  man,  died  during  the  latter  part 
of  June,  at  his  home  in  Golden,  Colo. 
Mr.  Aller  worked  for  the  Guggenheims, 
first  at  the  Philadelphia  smelter,  Pueblo, 
Colo.,  and  later  in  Chile.  He  served 
as  U.  S.  Consul  at  Antofagasta  during 
the  first  World  War  and  subsequently 
was  on  the  faculty  of  the  Colorado 
School  of  Mines. 

Alexander  P.  Malozemoff,  consulting 
mining  and  metallurgical  engineer,  who 
maintained  an  office  at  63  Wall  St.,  New 
York  City,  died  on  July  13  in  New  York 
at  the  age  of  65.  He  was  born  in  Russia 
and  educated  at  the  Mining  Institute  of 
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St.  Petersburg,  also  in  Belgium,  and  at 
the  Mining  Academy  of  Frieberg.  He 
started  his  career  as  an  engineer  at  the 
Simsky  district  iron  and  steel  works  in 
the  Ural  Mountains.  In  1908  he  was 
exiled  to  Siberia  by  the  Czarist  govern¬ 
ment,  and  there  took  part  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  gold  mining  industry.  In 
1917  he  was  made  general  manager  of 
the  Lena  Gold  Fields  in  eastern  Siberia. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1919 
and  became  an  American  citizen  in  1926. 

Edwin  M.  Rogers,  a  retired  mining 
engineer,  died  in  New  York  on  July  23, 
aged  85.  Mr.  Rogers  was  an  outstand¬ 
ing  and  capable  engineer,  of  consider¬ 
able  importance  in  his  day,  and  was 
active  generally  in  Western  mining. 
During  his  early  activities  he  lived  in 
Central  City,  Colo.,  in  which  State 
his  family  was  identified  in  pioneer 
mining  enterprises.  He  graduated  from 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity,  in  1880,  and  began  practicing  his 
profession  in  Colorado.  In  1892,  or 
thereabouts,  he  became  associated  with 
D.  M.  Hyman,  and  from  then  on  he 
was  engineer  for  Durant  and  Smuggler 
mines  and  for  other  mines  at  Aspen, 
Colo.  Later  Mr.  Hyman  and  he 
became  interested  in  mining  in  Arizona, 
where  they  opened  a  gold  mine,  which 
they  operated  successfully  for  years. 
Mr.  Rogers  was  granted  a  number  of 
patents  for  air  lifts  for  the  dewatering 
of  mines. 

LETTERS 

Right  to  Mcuiipulate  Money 
Questioned 

The  Editor: 

The  discussion  of  gold  and  silver 
MONEY  is  most  valuable  and  I  have 
noted  many  enlightening  comments  in 
the  letters  you  have  published. 

Probably  there  is  general  agreement 
among  public-spirited  people  that  the 
present  system  of  alleged  money  im¬ 
posed  upon  us  by  senseless  and  damag¬ 
ing  acts  of  Congress  is  wrong,  and  can 
only  lead  to  disastrous  consequences  to 
our  country,  unless  remedied  in  time. 

The  individual  loss  and  discourage¬ 
ment  meted  out  to  the  owners  of  a  gold- 
producing  property  and  to  the  miners 
who  have  committed  themselves  to  this 
mining  may  be  of  monumental  size  to 
them  individually,  but  the  sum  total  of 
injury  to  them  is  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
sum  total  of  the  injury  to  a  defrauded 
and  deceived  public.  The  discussion 
among  mining  men  will  b^  completely 
fruitless  unless  by  some  means  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  can  be  informed  that  dis¬ 
honest  money  hurts  them  and  is  de¬ 
signed  for  that  purpose. 

Even  among  people  primarily  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  production  of  civilization’s 
first  necessity,  money  for  exchange  pur¬ 
poses,  there  is  an  amazing  persistence  in 
referring  to  the  “price  of  gold.”  Gold 
has  no  price  and  no  value  but  its  own. 
It  is,  as  it  has  been  for  thousands  of 
years,  a  material  for  which  a  man  would 
be  willing  to  sell  his  home,  or  his  farm. 


or  other  property,  and  retain  the  gold 
until  the  opportunity  or  desire  arose 
to  exchange  it  again  for  some  other 
possession. 

Silver  is  the  same:  up  to  less  than 
100  years  ago  it  was  the  rather  pre¬ 
ferred  money  of  mankind,  and  is  today, 
among  the  larger  part  of  the  world’s 
population." 

There  is  no  price  of  gold.  Papers 
printed  with  promises  to  pay  money 
(gold  or  silver),  notes  of  central  banks, 
traveller’s  checks,  and  others  are  only 
certificates  purporting  to  be  exchange¬ 
able  on  demand  into  money,  metal. 
There  is  not  a  price  of  gold  but  there  is 
a  price  of  such  certificates,  promises, 
etc.  in  gold  by  weight.  The  whole 
thing  is  almost  universally  viewed  up¬ 
side  down. 

Let  us  examine  the  Constitutional 
power  to  “regulate  money,”  remember¬ 
ing  that  the  government  has  only  the 
powers  conferred  by  the  people  and  no 
others. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic 
there  was  in  circulation  a  multitude  of 
ancient  and  modern  coins  all  valued 
merely  on  their  precious-metal  content. 
Such  a  medium  of  exchange  was  incon¬ 
venient.  The  writers  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  wisely  empowered  the  Congress 
to  pass  laws  to  “regulate  money” 
meaning,  and  meaning  only,  to  issue  a 
standardized  set  of  coins  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  people.  When  the 
United  States  mints  took  over  the 
work  of  coinage  it  was  an  effective 
means  of  promoting  the  public  welfare. 
Thereafter  experts  in  coins  and  exchange 
were  not  needed:  the  people  could 
just  count  the  coins  in  confidence. 

That  was  the  sole  intention  of  this 
grant  of  power.  At  that  time  the 
ingenuity  and  avarice  connected  with 
perpetrating  frauds  on  the  people’s 
money  was  not  dreamed  of.  The 
signers  of  the  Constitution  could  not 
possibly  have  conferred  on  Congress  the 
power  to  restrict  the  people’s  rights  by 
devices  uninvented  for  decades  there¬ 
after.  How  they  could  confer  a  right 
to  do  a  thing  that  had  not  even  been 
dreamed  of? 

Anson  G.  Betts. 
West  Cummington,  Mass. 

Patents  on  Briquettes 

The  Editor: 

In  the  April  and  June  1943  issues 
of  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  and 
also  the  May  1944  issue,  I  noticed  some 
very  interesting  articles  on  iron  ore 
briquetting  which  described  processes 
for  making  iron  ore  briquettes  by  high 
pressure  and  also  hardening  the  same  by 
sintering;  the  latter  according  to  U.S. 
Patent  2,331,074. 

In  1928  I  was  granted  U.S.  Patent 
1,655,981  on  the  “Process  of  Mak¬ 
ing  Briquettes  Containing  Phosphate 
Rock”  (assigned  to  International  Agri¬ 
cultural  Corporation)  from  which  I 
quote  as  follows: 

“  ...  a  superior  product  may  be 
had  if  briquettes,  so  formed,  are  heated 
Continued  on  page  152 
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The  photograph  reproduced  above  shows  a 
modern  sintering  plant  under  construction  by 
McKee  for  Wheeling  Steel  Corporation.  This 
plant  was  completed  and  placed  in  operation 
in  July. 

As  indicated  by  the  accompanying  flow  sheet 
this  plant  is  built  on  a  simple,  straight-line  design 
and  provides  complete  facilities  for  ore  handling 
and  preparation  including  ore  yard,  car  dumper 
and  storage  facilities.  The  sintering  machine  is 
6'  wide  by  89'3"  long  and  has  14  windboxes. 


The  design  of  this  plant  is  based  on  a  complete 
study  of  raw  materials,  blast  furnace  require¬ 
ments  and  seasonal  shipment  and  storage  of  ores. 
Since  all  materials  are  received  in  railroad  cars 
an  analysis  and  flow  sheet  of  all  car  movements 
of  each  ore  during  shipping  and  winter  seasons 
was  necessary. 

Construction  of  buildings  is  entirely  of  con¬ 
crete  to  comply  with  wartime  restrictions. 
Simplicity  and  ruggedness  of  plant  and  equipment 
have  been  emphasized  throughout. 


_ ^ _ 

Mhur  G.  IMcKee  &Xoinpaiiy 

★  S>n^ineetis  ana  ★ 

2300  CHESTER  AVENUE  •  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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THE  MINING  INDUSTRIES,  189^ 
1939 :  A  STUDY  OF  OUTPUT,  EM¬ 
PLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY. 

By  Harold  Barger  and  Sam  H.  Schurr. 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re¬ 
search,  New  York.  Pp,  452.  Price  $3. 

In  preparation  for  the  past  three 
years,  this  volume  contains  a  40-year 
review  of  output,  employment  and  pro¬ 
ductivity  in  the  mining  industries  of  the 
United  States.  By  definition  the  au¬ 
thors  limit  the  term  “  mining  industries  ” 
to  include  every  form  of  mineral  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  earth — surface  and 
underground — and  all  processes  of  treat¬ 
ment  up  to,  but  not  beyond,  the  point 
where  manufacturing  operations  begin. 
Ore  dressing  is  regarded  as  a  mining 
industry,  but  smelting  and  refining  are 
considered  by  the  authors  to  be  manu¬ 
facturing  operations. 

In  compiling  their  indexes  of  output, 
the  authors  use  prices  as  weights,  and 
consequently  express  “mine  value”  of 
minerals  at  the  point  at  which  they 
leave  the  mining  operation  as  defined 
above.  Similarly  with  employment, 
their  data  represent  labor  expended  up 
to  the  point  where  manufacturing  be¬ 
gins.  .Labor  is  expressed  in  man-days 
rather  than  in  number  of  workers  em¬ 
ployed  because  the  latter  figures  fluctu¬ 
ate  widely  and  give  a  distorted  idea  of 
labor  input.  Productivity  is  expressed 
in  terms  of  labor  only,  and  ignores  the 
impact  of  technologic  progress  and  such 
economic  factors  as  tariffs,  labor  legis¬ 
lation,  and  conservation  policies. 

The  authors’  index  of  mining  output 
for  the  forty-year  period  under  review 
— taking  1899  as  100 — shows  that  the 
production  of  minerals  has  outstripped 
the  increase  in  population.  From  1899 
to  1929,  mineral  production  increased 
roughly  four-fold.  Metals  showed  a 
slower  growth  than  fuels  or  non-metals. 
The  sensational  growth  of  petroleum 
and  natural  gas  production  is  mainly 
responsible  for  the  increased  output  of 
mining  as  a  whole,  and  has  outweighed 
the  actual  decline  in  older  forms  of 
mineral  extraction. 

As  a  source  of  livelihood  the  mining 
industries  of  the  United  States  are  of 
relatively  minor  importance,  employing 
only  about  two  percent  of  the  working 
population  and  producing  less  than  two 
percent  of  the  national  income.  Still, 
the  industries’  products  are  of  prime 
importance  to  the  national  economy. 

Striking  changes  have  occurred  in 
employment  in  mining  between  1902 
and  1939.  While  total  emplo)anent 
apparently  rose  about  5  percent,  metal 
mine  employment  declined  24  percent 
and  non-metal  18  percent.  In  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fuels,  however,  employment 
expanded  17  percent.  A  significant 
change  has  also  occurred  in  the  ratio  of 


salaried  workers  to  wage  earners.  In 
1902  the  ratio  was  1  to  15,  but  in  1939 
it  has  risen  to  1  to  10.  This  is  due  in 
part  to  the  mechanization  of  the  wage 
earner’s  work;  also  to  the  increasing 
burden  on  management  of  modern  pro¬ 
ductive  processes  which  calls  for  more 
white-collar  or  salaried  workers.  In 
hours  of  work  per  shift,  metal  mining 
showed  a  decline  from  9.2  in  1902  to 
7.9  in  1939. 

Productivity  in  the  mining  industries 
— unit  of  physical  output  per  unit  of 
labor  input — has  increased  remarkably 
in  the  period  under  review.  From  1902 
to  1939,  output  per  man-day  tripled  in 
the  mining  industries,  doubled  in  manu¬ 
facturing,  and  rose  only  about  50  per¬ 
cent  in  agriculture.  But  if  oil  and  gas 
are  excluded,  mining  output  rose  only 
about  80  percent.  The  effectiveness  of 
labor  in  metal  mining  increased  rapidly 
1902  to  1939,  the  index  for  output  rising 
from  100  to  183,  and  the  index  for  em¬ 
ployment  falling  from  100  to  73.  The 
index  of  output  per  man-day  rose  from 
100  to  251. 

Although  the  authors’  index  of  pro¬ 
ductivity  is  expressed  in  terms  of  labor 
only,  they  do  not  overlook  the  marked 
effect  on  the  industry  of  improvements 
in  technology  and  of  the  growth  of 
open-pit  mining  relative  to  underground 
operations.  It  is  in  metal  mining  par¬ 
ticularly  that  these  changes  have  been 
most  marked.  Open-pit  practice  on  the 
Mesabi  iron  range  was  adapted  to  the 
exploitation  of  Western  porphyry  cop¬ 
per  ores;  but  another  factor — benefici- 
ation  of  low-grade  ores — was  a  basic 
step  in  the  productivity  of  metal  mining. 
Application  of  special  mining  methods 
to  different  types  of  underground  ore 
bodies  also  played  a  part  in  progress. 
Improved  means  of  drilling  and  under¬ 
ground  loading  and  transport  have 
vitally  affected  output  and  productivity. 

The  extent  to  which  technological 
advance  can  be  expected  to  overcome 
the  effects  of  inevitable  depletion  of 
mineral  resources  is  hard  to  predict. 
Thus  far  technology  has  performed  its 
task  well,  but  future  difficulties  will 
multiply  rather  than  diminish  as  do¬ 
mestic  resources  decline. 

MINING  YEAR  BOOK,  1944.  Com¬ 
piled  and  published  by  Walter  E. 

Skinner,  20  Copthall  Ave.,  London, 

E.C.2,  England.  Pp.  452.  Price 

26s.  6d.,  net,  post  free  abroad. 

Despite  difficulties  imposed  by  the 
war,  the  publisher  of  this  standard 
reference  work  has  succeeded  in  produc¬ 
ing  a  creditable  volume.  Complete 
and  up-to-date  particulars  are  given 
concerning  810  companies  operating  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  together  with  a 
list  of  names  and  addresses  of  870  min¬ 
ing  engineers  and  mine  managers  and 


the  companies  with  which  they  are 
connected.  The  book  will  have  its 
customary  high  value  for  all  who  want 
reliable  information  on  the  leading 
mining  companies. 

THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  WORLD  AIR 

TRANSPORT.  By  J.  Parker  Van 

Zandt.  The  Brookings  Institution, 

722  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.C. 

Pp.  67.  Maps  and  graphs.  Price  $1. 

Considering  the  global  extent  of  the 
mineral  industries  and  the  world-wide 
travel  and  interests  of  mining  men,  the 
subject  of  this  small  volume  is  of  more 
than  passing  interest.  In  the  first 
place,  the  author  revises  your  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  geography  of  the  Earth, 
and  pictures  new  hemispheres — neither 
north  and  south,  nor  east  and  west— 
but  based  on  the  distribution  of  land 
masses,  population,  and  industrial  activ¬ 
ity.  Then  he  shows  the  distorted  ideas 
of  world  geography  that  you  got  from 
flat  maps  based  on  Mercator’s  projec¬ 
tion  that  you  studied  in  grade-school. 
And  from  this  point'he  leads  you  into 
fascinating  study  of  the  revolutionary 
influehce  of  the  airplane  and  the  art  of 
flight  on  human  affairs  and  global 
development.  This  volume  is  intro¬ 
ductory  to  a  series  related  to  inter¬ 
national  air  transport,  the  growth  of 
which  will  have  increasing  importance 
for  the  mining  industry. 

PUBLICATIONS 
RECEIVED  ‘ 

The  Western  Steel  Industry.  By 
J.  R.  Mahoney,  Director,  Bureau  of 
Economic  and  Business  Research,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City.  A 
study  of  economic  and  material  factors 
affecting  the  postwar  operation  of 
Geneva,  Utah,  Steel  Plant. 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey 

Mifldin-Cokerville  Area,  Wisconsin 
Lead-Zinc  District,  preliminary  report 
and  map  on  geology  and  ore  deposits. 
Available  on  application  to  the  Director, 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington. 

Beryl-Bearing  Pegmatite,  Larimer 
Coimty,  Colorado.  Geologic  map  and 
report,  available  on  application  to  the 
Director,  Geological  Survey,  Washing¬ 
ton.  25,  D.C. 

Vanadium  Region  of  Southwestern 
Colorado  and  Southeastern  Utah. 

Simplified  geological  map,  available  at 
30jil  per  copy,  from  the  Director,  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey,  Washington,  25,  D.C. 

Stfite  of  California 

Manner  of  Locating  and  Holding 
Mineral  Claims  in  California.  By  A.  H. 
Ricketts.  Bulletin  No.  127,  Division  of  ■ 
Mines,  Ferry  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
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iil/laun  ELECTRIC  CAP  LAMP 

M.S.A.  SKULLGARD 


MINE  SAFETY  APPLIANCES  COMPAN 

HADDOCK,  THOMAS  and  MEADE  STS.,  PITTSIURGH,  Pi 
District  Rapresontofivas  in  Principal  Chios 
IN  CANADA 

Mine  Safety  Appliances  Company  of  Canada,  Lt« 

Toronto  .  .  .  Montreal ...  Calgary  ...  New  Glasgow,  N.  S. 
SOUTH  AMERICAN  HEADQUARTERS 
Caslllo  733,  Lima  ....  Agents  in  Principal  CMes 

MINE  SAFETY  APPLIANCES  CO.  (S.A.)  (PTY)  LTD. 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa  N'Dola — Northern  Rhodesia 


BETTER  LIGHT- GREATER  SAFETY 

In  the 

diive  foi  Tonnage 

Willing  hands  need  skill  to  do  a  first-rate 
mining  job — and  even  the  best  skill  needs 
better  light  to  roll  production  higher  in 
safety.  Helping  America's  miners  reach 
new  tonnage  goals  is  the  finer  illumination 
of  the  Edison  Electric  Cap  Lamp — serving 
our  mining  armies  with  complete  depend¬ 
ability,  lighting  the  way  to  victory  under¬ 
ground.  M.  S.  A.  Skullgards  also  do  their 
part,  guarding  the  heads  of  these  skilled 
workers  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands; 
chosen  for  strength  and  comfort! 


REGIONAL  NEWS 


The  town  of  Juneau,  Alaska,  with  the  Alaska  Juneau  mine  and  waste 
dump  in  background.  The  shutdown  of  the  mine  because  of  a  WLB 
mandate  to  raise  wages  to  unbearable  levels  will  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  community. 


ALASKA 


WPB  permits  resumption  of  gold 
mining — Geologic£d  Survey 

pauties  active 

★B.  D.  Stewart,  Coordinator  of  Mines 
in  Alaska,  reports  that  WPB  has  granted 
an  expansion  of  gold  mining  for  specific 
companies  which  will  bring  the  number 
of  crews  up  to  75,  aggregating  771  men. 
These  crews  may  range  from  14  to  200 
men.  Dredging  companies  which  have 
been  authorized  to  make  these  increases 
are  Livengood  Placers,  Inc.,  at  Liven- 
good;  New  York  Alaska  Gold  Dredging 
Corp.,  at  Nyac;  Wallace  Porter,  at  Hay¬ 
cock;  and  U.  S.  Smelting,  Refining  & 
Mining  Co.,  with  one  dredge  authorized 
at  Nome  and  two  dredges  at  Fairbanks. 
All  permits  specify  that  only  men  not 
required  in  essential  war  activities  may 
be  employed,  and  only  those  critical 
materials  already  on  hand,  or  available 
as  second  hand,  may  be  used. 

★Robert  R.  Coats  of  the  U.S.G.S.,  and 
formerly  faculty  member  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alaska,  will  spend  this  season 
doing  geological  work  on  the  upper 
Colville  River.  He  said  Robert  M. 
Chapman  will  study  coal  deposits  near 
Nulato  and  Unalakleet,  and  later  exam¬ 
ine  asbestos  deposits  in  the  Kobuk 
district  being  developed  by  James 
Robbins,  who  has  opened  a  body  of 
tremolite. 

★Livengood  Placers,  Inc.,  is  maintain¬ 
ing  its  dredge  in  readiness  and  reports 


that  the  spring  break-up  caused  no 
material  damage  to  unfinished  struc¬ 
tures.  The  company  reports  a  net  loss 
last  year  of  $8,073,  a  profit  on  the  sale 
of  equipment  and  supplies  of  $2,322, 
and  that  $6,560  was  received  from 
rentals  of  buildings  and  equipment. 

★The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  reports 
that  the  Poor  Man  iron  deposit  on 
Kasaan  Bay,  35  miles  northwest  of 
Ketchikan,  contains  ore  that  averages 
54.4  percent  iron  and  0.25  percent 
copper,  with  some  gold  and  silver.  The 
deposits  contain  phospl\orous  and  ti¬ 
tanium  but  not  in  harmful  quantities, 
and  a  sulphur  content  of  3.72  percent. 
Iron-copper  deposits  in  the  Rich  Hill 
district,  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  35 
miles  southwest  of  Ketchikan,  are  at 
the  top  of  a  hill  500  ft.  high  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  tide  water.  The 
U.S.G.S.  estimates  27,000  short  tons  of 
ore  that  averages  1.5  percent  copper  in 
the  Rich  Hill  mine.  The  Survey  has 
reports  and  maps  on  these  explorations. 

★W.  S.  Pekovich  is  returning  to  Hawk 
Inlet  to  resume  operations  of  the  Alaska 
Empire  Gold  Mining  Co.  He  has  been 
manager  since  1932.  He  plans  the 
installation  of  a  power  plant  that  will 
operate  a  mill  of  50  tons  daily  capacity 
throughout  that  part  of  the  year  when 
there  is  a  sufficient  water  supply.  He 
reports  that  up  to  1941  the  mine 
averaged  a  recovery  of  $9  per  ton  and 
in  that  year  a  shaft  was  sunk  opening 
ore  that  yielded  $21  p>er  ton.  It  is 
claimed  $250,000  has  been  taken  from 
the  property.  The  workings  are  about 
1,000  ft.  above  sea  level  and  are  reached 
by  a  road  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long.  A 


permit  has  been  secured  from  the 
government  authorizing  this  operation. 

★Don  J.  Miller,  Darwin  L.  Rossman, 
and  Charles  A.  Hickcox,  geologists 
from  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  at 
Washington,  are  the  first  of  four  parties 
that  will  investigate  oil  possibilities 
at  Katalla,  Cold  Bay,  Wide  Bay,  and 
Iniskin  Bay,  the  first  three  being  in  the 
Kenai  and  Aleutian  peninsula  districts. 
They  arrived  at  Cordova  in  June.  The 
Geological  Survey  is  making  these 
studies  while  the  Navy  has  the  task  of 
investigating  Barrow  oil  possibilities. 

★Carl  Whitham,  president  and  manager 
of  Nabesna  Mining  Corp.,  has  been 
inspecting  the  company’s  property  in 
central  Alaska  to  determine  whether 
work  shall  be  resumed  when  the  ban  on 
gold  mining  is  removed.  The  property 
is  on  the  north  border  of  Wrangell 
Mountain  200  miles  northeast  of  Valdez. 
Although  the  chief  orebodies  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  worked  out,  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  is  expected  to  investigate  some 
of  the  nearby  properties.. 

★Don  Gustafson  and  Mrs.  Gustafson  i 
have  returned  by  plane  to  Fairbanks 
where  she  will  spend  most  of  her  time 
while  he  is  inspecting  his  extensive 
mine  holdings.  While  his  operations 
are  suspended  because  of  the  ban  on 
gold  mining  he  is  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  the  ban  will  be  lifted. 

★Alaska  Miners’  Association,  Charles 
Johnston,  president,  has  appointed  a 
committee  of  six  members  to  nominate 
directors  from  the  membership,  five  to 
be  chosen  from  each  of  the  five  districts 
in  the  Territory.  Glenn  Carrington  is 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  its 
members  are  R.  A,  Wyer,  for  the  Fair¬ 
banks  district;  Harold  Strandberg, 
Anchorage- Willow  Creek  district;  Fred 
Dent,  Yukon-Kuskokwim  district;  Alex 
Mathieson,  Seward  Pen.  district,  and 
Joe  Williams,  southeast  Alaska. 


WASHINGTON 


Resources  of  Metaline  district 
being  investigated — Bureau  of 
Mines  drilling  Chelaui  nickel 

★R.  S.  Dean,  Assistant  Director  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  visited 
the  Metaline  district  in  June  and  said 
the  most  thorough  investigation  of 
resources  in  the  Northwest  is  in  progress 
in  that  district.  He  also  stated  the 
results  already  obtained  warrant  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  investigation  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  U.  S.  Geologi¬ 
cal  Survey.  As  a  result  of  his  statement 
one  or  more  zinc-producing  corporations 
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Many  strategic  war  minerals  can  be  profitably 
worked  and  recovered  only  through  a  powerful 
collector  like  PENTASOL  AMYL  XANTHATE. 


This  highly  active  flotation  reagent— made  from 
Sharpies  Pentasol  (mining  grade) »  a  blend  of  five 
Sharpies  amyl  alcohols — is  today  recovering  heavy 
tonnages  of  vital  nickel  ore  (pentlandite),  sulfides, 
oxidized  lead  minerals  and  semi-oxidized  sulfides. 

With  PENTASOL  AMYL  XANTHATE,  even  old  tail¬ 
ings  dumps,  long  considered  unprofitable  to  work, 
are  now  turning  out  creditable  production  records. 

Samples  of  PENTASOL  AMYL  XANTHATE  will 
be  forwarded  on  request.  The  commercial  product 
is  Bear  Brand  Z-6,  made  by  Great  Western  Division, 
the  Dow  Chemical  Company. 
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of  the  United  States  are  reported  to  be 
putting  men  in  the  field  to  determine 
whether  they  should  go  into  that  district. 
These  engineers  have  visited  the  Gard¬ 
ner  Cave  area,  north  of  the  holdings  of 
the  Pend  Oreille  Mines  &  Metals  Co., 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Pend  Oreille 
River,  and  also  the  Slate  Creek  area 
east  of  the  river. 

“The  Metaline  district  will  develop 
into  one  of  the  principal  zinc-producing 
sections  of  the  nation,”  Dr.  Dean  pre¬ 
dicted.  “The  Bureau  is  very  much 
interested  and  is  studying  the  possible 
extent  of  the  already  known  deposits. 
The  combined  zinc  and  lead  contents 
of  the  ores  of  the  district  will  average 
5  to  7  percent.” 

★Pend  Oreille  Mines  &  Metals  Co. 
has  reelected  Lewis  P.  Larsen,  president, 
and  Jens  Jensen,  secretary,  both  of 
Spokane,  for  another  term.  Officers 
reported  that  during  the  year  ended 
April  30,  the  company  produced  zinc 
and  lead  concentrates  worth  $844,157 
from  its  property  in  the  Metaline 
district.  This  production  amounted  to 
12,295  dry  tons  of  concentrates  with 
a  metal  content  of  5,218,860  lb.  of 
lead  and  11,040,880  lb.  of  zinc,  the 
average  assays  being  76.61  percent  for 
lead  concentrates  and  60.66  percent 
for  zinc  concentrates.  Tonnage  mined 
was  approximately  10  percent  less 
than  the  previous  year,  due  to  man¬ 
power  shortage.  The  company  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  able  to  secure  only  half  the  men 
desired.  Its  hydro-electric  plant  op¬ 
erated  continuously  and  generated 
8,198,000  kw-h.  Operating  profits  be¬ 
fore  deductions  amounted  to  $241,- 
208.54  and  net  profits  to  $46,966.22. 
Dividend  No.  3,  of  6c.,  amounting  to 
$97,938,  was  paid  last  year,  and  the 
same  amount  in  July  this  year. 

★Louis  H.  Schermerhorn,  president 
of  Metaline  Mining  &  Leasing  Co., 
said  at  the  annual  meeting  in  June  that 
net  earnings  of  the  company  are  running 
$10,000  to  $15,000  monthly.  “Dia¬ 
mond  drilling  has  greatly  improved 
the  prospects  of  the  company’s  prop¬ 
erty,”  he  said,  “showing  two  fine  ore- 
bodies,  which  are  being  explored,  one 
showing  a  metal  content  of  16  percent 
and  the  other  18  percent.”  General 
Manager  D.  I.  Hayes  stated  that 
development  conditions  in  the  mine 
were  somewhat  better  at  the  end  of  the 
year  than  at  the  beginning. 

★E.  P.  Oscarson,  of  Spokane,  regional 
director  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines, 
reports  the  Bureau  has  started  drilling 
operations  at  the  Chelan  nickel  mine, 
at  Winesap,  on  the  Columbia  River. 
R.  H.  Storch,  minkig  engineer,  is  in 
charge  for  the  Bureau.  The  work  will 
be  done  by  Longyear  Co.,  of  Minne¬ 
apolis.  Mining  men  hope  this  work 
will  develop  a  nickel  deposit  to  supply 
the  United  States  lack  of  nickel  ore. 

★Twelve  loans  were  made  by  the  RFC 
to  aid  development  of  mines  and 
prospects  in  Washington  up  to  the 
first  of  June  this  year,  according  to 
H.  P.  Sherman,  supervising '  engineer. 


Rely  on  JEFFREY  for  Plans  and 
Maintenance  Parts 


•  Keeping  production  on  the  move 
without  a  break  is  vitally  important 
at  present.  The  quick,  dependable 
movement  of  ores  to  preparation  plants 
requires  sturdy,  well  designed  equip¬ 
ment — the  kind  that  Jeffrey  builds! 

Jeffrey  can  supply  a  wide  range  of 
maintenance  items  such  as  idlers, 
chains,  elevator  buckets,  apron  and 
spiral  flights,  sprockets  and  transmis¬ 
sion  machinery.  Jeffrey  has  available 
technicians  and  engineers  to  help  you 
coordinate  your  material  handling 
requirements  into  a  smooth  running 
system. 

The  variety  of  uses  for  Jeffrey 
conveyors,  bucket  elevators,  feeders, 
screens,  crushers  and  vibrating  equip¬ 
ment  in  metal  mining  is  almost  limit¬ 
less.  For  good  parts  .  .  .  for  rapid 
delivery  .  .  .  for  a  well  organized  han¬ 
dling  system  ...  consult  Jeffrey  first. 


THE  JEFFREY  MANUFACTURINB^  COMPANY 


fSTABtlSHtO  im  * 

974-99  North  Fourth  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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The  amount  allocated  to  such  loans 
in  Washington,  and  in  Idaho,  has 
amounted  to  $240,000.  The  amounts 
of  these  loans  made  in  the  state  are  as 
follows:  Gladstone,  atLeadpoint,  $5,000; 
Bonanza,  at  Evans,  $5,000;  Mackinaw 
Nickel,  Snohomish  County,  $20,000; 
Willow  Creek,  Northport,  $40,000; 
Kromona  Mines  Corp.,  Sunset,  $5,000; 
Morning  Star,  Danville,  $5,000;  Zenith, 
Cleveland,  $4,000;  James  Keith,  Colville 
Indian  Reserve,  $5,000;  Juno-Echo, 
Chewelah,  $5,000;  Holden  Campbell, 
Chelan,  $5,000;  Great  Western,  North- 
port,  $5,000;  Lone  Star  Lease,  Con- 
conully,  $5,000.  Several  of  these  have 
since  closed. 

^Edward  W.  Jamison  and  Truman 
(Cy)  Higginbotham,  who  have  been 
operating  the  Sierra  Zinc  property, 
in  the  Aladdin  district  in  Stevens 
County,  have  added  to  their  operations 
by  taking  over  the  Willow  Creek 
property  in  that  district,  in  addition  to 
the  Van  Stone  property,  at  Northport. 
At  the  Willow  Creek,  it  is  said,  two 
zinc  orebodies  have  been  developed  and 
about  75,000  tons  of  ore  has  been 
blocked  out.  Some  diamond  drilling 
is  being  done.  It  is  said  they  will 
suspend  operations  at  the  Sierra  Zinc 
this  summer,  and  give  their  attention 
to  the  Willow  Creek,  which  was  formerly 
known  as  the  Deep  Creek  mine. 
They  will  haul  this  ore  9  miles  to  the 
Sierra  Zinc  mill,  which  has  been 
operating  on  a  24-hour  basis  for  more 
than  a  year.  The  plant  has  been 
stepped  up  to  100  tons  a  day. 
^Northwest  Mining  Association,  acting 
in  conjunction  with  the  Mining  Bureau 
of  the  Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
has  adopted  a  resolution  reaffirming 
its  demand  for  bimetallism.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  declares  that  national  and  inter¬ 
national  exchange  can  be  sound  and 
stable  only  when  backed  by  gold  and 
silver.  “The  production  of  silver  is 
not  likely  to  be  materially  increased,” 
says  the  resolution,  “and  any  increase 
in  production  will  be  offset  by  the 
industrial  demand,  which  is  already 
far  beyond  current  production.”  The 
resolution  was  prepared  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  Leon  Starmont, 
Roger  Oscarson,  Frank  Lilly  and  C.  O. 
Dunlop. 

★Carl  Zapffe,  manager  of  iron  ore 
properties  for  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  addressed  mining  men  of 
Spokane  recently  on  the  character 
and  possibilities  of  iron  ore  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  He  said  these  ores 
have  different  characteristics  than  others 
and  should  be  studied  metallurgically 
to  determine  their  usefulness,  and  that 
pilot  plants  should  be  built  for  research. 

★Congressman  Warren  G.  Magnuson 
recently  discussed  with  Spokane  mining 
men  changes  which  are  considered 
necessary  in  SEC  regulations  to  make 
the  financing  of  new  mining  properties 
easier.  “  Financing  of  new  mining 
enterprises  has  virtually  been  stopped 
by  over-stringent  SEC  regulations  and 
by  tax  policies  that  remove  the  incentive 
for  risk,”  said  C.  O.  Dunlop,  former 
president  of  Northwest  Mining  As- 


By  Comparison — 

They  Choose  SupihOub^ 


Hundreds  of  leading  producers  of  critical  minerals 
have  done  just  that  .  .  .  they  compared  and 
chose  SuperDuty  Diagonal  Deck  Concentrating 
Tables.  Backed  by  38  years  of  engineering 
"Know-How/*  SuperDuty  tables  assure  them  of 
the  most  efficient  and  profitable  concentration 
available  .  .  .  richer  concentrates,  less  middlings 
and  cleaner  tailings  .  .  .  maximum  recoveries  and 
production  at  minimum  costs. 

SuperDuty  tables  operate  at  a  very  low  main¬ 
tenance  and  power  consumption  cost  .  .  .  users 
report  yearly  upkeep  practically  negligible  .  .  . 
power  required  is  less  than  HP  under  full  load 
operation.  The  high  quality  materials  and  per¬ 
fectly  balanced  construction  give  extra  years  of 
efficient,  profitable  concentration. 

That*s  why  SuperDuty  is  first  choice  of  hundreds 
of  producers  of  chrome,  iron,  tin,  tungsten  and 
other  critical  minerals.  Compare — and  see  for 
yourself  the  big  difference.  Write  for  illustrated 
Bulletin  No.  1 1 8-A  and  complete  details. 
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OTHER  LAUGHLIN  FITTINGS 

Laughlin  offers  you  the  most  com¬ 
plete  line  of  hoist  hooks  on  the  market, 
and  there  are  standard  Laughlin 
fittings  for  almost  any  other  require¬ 
ment. 


ROPE  SOCKETS 

Rope  sockets  of  drop-forged  steel 
are  available  in  sizes  14”  to 
(open  pattern)  and  sizes  }4”  to  1^4” 
(closed  pattern),  plain  or  galvanized 
finish. 


WELDLESS  TURNBUCKLES 


Weldless  Turnbuckles  are  available 
in  all  types  and  sizes  from  }4"  *  4"  to 
2^"x36”.  The  largest  turnbuckle 
ever  made  by  drop-forging  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  Laughlin  ...  a  giant  of  440 
pounds  for  a  50  ton  boom. 

Laughlin’s  latest  catalog  shows  the 
complete  line  of  Laughlin  Wire  Rope 
Fittings.  Send  for  it. 

Distributed  through 

Mill,  Mine,  and  Oil  Field  Supply  Houses 
Look  for  Laughlin  Products  in 
Mining  Catalogs 

FORGING  A  SHARE  IN  VICTORY 
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Washington  {Continued)^ 

sociation.  “One  amendment  proposed 
would  permit  simple  qualification  by 
small  assessable  companies,  which  now 
are  required  to  go  through  the  expensive 
process  of  complete  registration,  even 
when  they  do  not  propose  to  raise 
more  than  $100,000  in  a  year.” 

★H.  G.  Loop,  Spokane  mining  man,  has 
established  an  employment  office  in 
Spokane  for  the  hiring  of  men  for  the 
so  called  “  Day-Rothrock  ”  mines  in  the 
Coeur  d’Alenes.  These  properties  are 
the  Dayrock,  Tamarack,  Sherman  Lead, 
and  Monitor.  Union  wages  are  paid: 
for  miners,  $8.25;  shovelers,  $7.75; 
raise  miners,  drift  miners,  and  timber- 
men,  $8.75,  and  sinking  shaft  men, 
$9.25. 

★Northwest  Magnesite  Co.,  heaviest 
producer  of  refractory  magnesite  in  the 
United  States,  took  from  its  Finch  and 
Alien-Moss  deposits,  near  Chewelah, 
Wash.,  production  practically  equal  to 
its  full  capacity  in  1943,  according  to  a 
report  from  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Mines.  Part  of  the  magnesite  was 
purified  by  froth  flotation. 


CALIFORNIA 


Alaska  Juneau  subsidicuy  maui- 
aging  Newton  copper  mine — 
Mt.  Diablo  suspends  furnace 
operations 

★Pacific  Mining  Co.,  subsidiary  of 
Alaska  Juneau  Gold  Mining  Co.,  is  now 
managing  the  Newton  copper  mine  for 
Winston  Copper  Co.  Company  engi¬ 
neers,  crews,  and  equipment  are  on  the 
ground,  and  ore  shipments  are  to  be 
resumed  in  a  few  weeks.  The  property 
is  near  lone,  in  Amador  County,  and  has 
been  active  since  July,  1943,  shipping 
9i  percent  copper  ore  to  a  Utah  smelter, 
Wayne  Loel,  with  headquarters  in  Los 
Angeles,  is  president  of  Winston  Copper 
Co.  and  P.  R.  Bradley,  Jr.,  who  also 
manages  the  Pine  Tree,  and  the  Jose¬ 
phine  and  Harvard  mines,  in  Mariposa 
and  Tuolumne  counties,  and  the  Cala¬ 
veras  Copper  Venture,  at  Copperopolis, 
in  Calaveras  County,  directs  operations 
at  the  Newton. 

★J.  A.  Hassell  and  associates  of  Los 
Angeles  are  reported  to  be  planning 
resumption  of  mining  operations  as  soon 
as  wartime  conditions  permit  at  the 
Gold  Ribbon  property  at  Coarsegold, 
Madera  County,  idle  since  the  gold¬ 
mine  closing  order.  The  mine  is  equip¬ 
ped  with  an  amalgamation-concentra¬ 
tion  mill,  and  a  fair  tonnage  of  good 
milling  ore  is  available.  The  company 
also  holds  under  a  long-term  operating 
agreement  the  nearby  Texas  Flat  mine, 
worked  some  56  years  ago  by  the  Hearst- 
Haggin  interests. 

★A  plant  for  the  recovery  of  zircon, 
garnet,  and  ruby  from  dragline  dredge 
tailings  has  been  >  placed  in  operation 


recently  in  the  Lincoln  placer  area  of 
Placer  County  by  C.  L.  Tomlinson. 

★Furnace  operations  have  been  sus¬ 
pended  at  the  Mount  Diablo  quicksilver 
mine,  in  Contra  Costa  County,  operated 
by  the  Bradley  Mining  Co.,  Worthen 
Bradley,  president.  Current  activities 
are  confined  to  development  work,  with 
from  four  to  six  men  employed. 

★Production  is  scheduled  to  start  soon 
at  the  Cerro  Gordo  lead-silver  mine, 
near  Keeler,  Inyo  County,  where  a 
power  line  has  been  completed  recently 
and  mining  machinery  installed.  The 
property  is  operated  by  the  Golden 
(^ueen  Mining  Co.,  William  C.  Brown¬ 
ing,  general  manager,  under  a  sublease 
from  Imperial  Metals,  Inc.,  of  Los 
Angeles.  Silver  Spear  Mining  Co.,  of 
Los  Angeles,  is  the  owner  of  the  Cerro 
Gordo  holdings.  M.  Albertoli,  super¬ 
intendent,  is  in  charge  of  operations. 


NEVADA 


Metals  Reserve  ends  tungsten 
operations — U.  S.  Smelting 
contracts  deep  drilling 

★Net  profit  of  $34,213  in  1943 
is  reported  by  Prince  Cons.  Mining 
Co.  of  Pioche,  Lincoln  county.  Gross 
income  was  $395,588  and  operating 
expense,  including  labor,  supplies,  taxes 
and  depreciation,  $361,374.  The  com¬ 
pany  ships  about  100  tons  of  lead-zinc- 
silver  ore  per  day  to  the  selective- 
flotation  mill  of  the  Combined  Metals 
Reduction  Co.  David  L.  Gemmill  of 
Pioche  is  president  and  manager.  The 
company  is  owned  jointly  by  the  Gem- 
mill  brothers.  Combined  Metals  Reduc¬ 
tion  Co.  and  International  Smelting  & 
Refining  Co. 

★A  70,000-ton  stockpile  of  scheelite, 
said  by  Metals  Reserve  engineers  to 
be  the  largest  in  the  country,  situated 
in  the  Potosi  district  near  the  Getchell 
mine  in  Humboldt  county,  has  been 
closed  to  further  acquisitions  and  the 
400-ton  tungsten  concentrator  of  the 
Getchell  Mine  Inc.  has  ceased  to  oper¬ 
ate.  Since  the  Metals  Reserve  con¬ 
centrate  treatment  plant  at  Salt  Lake 
City  has  been  closed  down  there  is 
currently  no  outlet  in  the  west  for 
low-grade  tungsten  concentrate  or  for 
the  ores  of  tungsten.  Ore  in  the  Potosi 
stockpile  came  from  near-by  properties 
of  the  Getchell  Mine  Inc.,  W.  C.  Rigg, 
leasing  from  the  U.  S.  Vanadium  Coip.; 
Joseph  Riley  and  Harold’s  Club  Mining 
Co.  The  Getchell  plant  was  said  to 
have  treated  upwards  of  50,000  tons, 
producing  a  low-grade  concentrate  con¬ 
taining  some  deleterious  minerals.  No 
means  of  disposal  is  in  sight  for  this 
stockpiled  ore,  said  to  contain  more 
than  $1,000,000  worth  of  WO*. 

★Shortage  of  miners  has  compelled  the 
International  Smelting  &  Refining  Co. 
to  cut  from  three  to  two  shifts  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  its  400-ton  flotation  mill  on 
the  leased  copper-gold  property  of  the 
Copper  Canyon  Mining  Co.  in  Lander 
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county.  J.  J.  Lillie,  manager  at  Battle 
Mountain,  indicated  that  unless  more 
miners  can  be  obtained  at  once,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  reduce  milling  time  to  a 
single  shift.  ^Concentrate,  in  which  the 
value  of  gold  exceeds  that  of  copper,  is 
shipped  to  the  International  smelter  at 
Tooele,  Utah.  Mining  and  deep  drill¬ 
ing  are  now  in  progress  on  the  500-ft. 
level  of  the  new  shaft. 

■^An  examination  of  the  Three  Kids 
mine  and  1000-ton  concentrator  of  the 
j  Manganese  Ore  Co.,  M.  A.  Hanna  Co. 

I  subsidiary,  with  300,000-ton  stockpile 
of  manganese  ore  in  Clark  county,  has 
been  concluded  by  a  group  of  engineers 
for  Metals  Reserve  Co.  and  Defense 
Plant  Corp.  who  conferred  with  vice- 
president  M.  C.  Lake,  manager  A.  A. 
Hoffman  and  metallurgist  H.  L.  Hazen. 
A  statement  by  Mr.  Lake  said  that  the 
mining  operation  has  exceeded  expec¬ 
tations,  both  as  to  the  quality  of  ore 
and  tonnage  delivered,  but  the  plant 
“is  not  yet  in  full-scale  production.” 

■^Deepest  cinnabar  to  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  in  Nevada  is  being  mined  to  a 
depth  of  500  ft.  in  the  new  vertical  shaft 
of  the  Cordero  Mining  Co.  in  northern 
Humboldt  county.  J.  Ford  McCor¬ 
mick  is  manager  at  McDermitt.  A 
drill  hole  near  the  shaft  continued  in 
furnace-grade  ore  from  170  to  600  ft. 
and  the  shaft  bottom  at  500  ft.  was 
reported  in  30-lb.  ore,  with  levels  above 
breaking  a  10-  to  30-lb.  product.  Open- 
cut  mining  has  been  discontinued  for  the 
present  and  the  125-ton  Nichols- 
Herreshoff  furnace  is  operated  on  part 
time  and  altogether  on  development  ore. 
The  shaft,  planned  for  500  ft.  depth, 
probably  will  be  continued  to  the  600-ft. 
point  or  deeper. 

★The  U.  S.  Smelting,  Refining  & 
Mining  Co.  has  awarded  a  contract  for 
deep  drilling  on  a  lead-zinc  property 
known  as  the  Mountain  View  mine  at 
Lone  Mountain,  20  miles  west  of 
Eureka,  acquired  under  lease  and  option 
from  Vacarro,  Frank  and  Cardinelli, 
veteran  miners  of  Eureka  county.  Sur¬ 
face  work  and  sampling  were  in  progress 
with  a  crew  of  17  men  under  direction 
of  W.  Frank  Walthall  of  the  U.  S. 
company,  with  office  at  Eureka.  U.  S. 
company  officers  from  New  York  and 
Salt  Lake  City  lately  inspected  the 
property  and  visited  the  Richmond- 
Eureka  mine  at  Ruby  Hill,  near  Eureka, 
controlled  byU.  S.  Smelting  and  on 
which  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  is 
drilling  to  depth  from  the  900-ft.  level 
of  the  formerly  productive  Locan  shaft. 
Near  this  point  the  Eureka  Corporation 
Ltd.  of  Toronto  is  preparing  to  resume 
sinking  its  Fad  claim  shaft,  now  at 
around  600  ft.,  with  William  Sharp  of 
Eureka  manager. 

★The  Bradley  Mining  Co.,  through 
Worthen  Bradley,  president,  has 
awarded  contracts  for  deep  churn  drill¬ 
ing  on  its  Opalite  cinnabar  mine  just 
across  the  Nevada  line  in  Oregon.  The 
furnace  plant  has  operated  on  part  time 
in  late  weeks  and  the  decision  to  seek 
ore  at  depth  was  said  to  have  been 
prompted  by  results  obtained  in  the 
Cordero  mine,  not  far  distant. 


Avoiloble  in  wide  ronge  of  sizes 
—for  gos,  oil,  gasoline  ond  elec¬ 
tricity.  Write  for  complete  data, 
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TEMPERATURE 

AND 

ATMOSPHERE 
UNDER  BETTER 
CONTROL 

Experience  is  the  best  teach¬ 
er  and  we’ve  had  nearly 
seven  decades  of  it!  Every 
operation  of  a  DEC  Assay 
Furnace  is  under  closer  con¬ 
trol  as  to  ventilation,  tem¬ 
perature,  and  atmosphere. 
Those  seven  decades  have 
ironed  out  design  and  con¬ 
struction  "wrinkles”  until 
we  can  say  positively  "DFC 
Furnaces  mean  Uniformity 
of  Results  .  .  .  complete  sat¬ 
isfaction  on  the  Job!”  And 
that  is  why  miners  and  as- 
sayers  in  every  mining 
country  in  the  world  use 
DFC  furnaces  and  assaying 
equipment. 


DENVER  FIRE  CLAY 

IJ&mpctnu 

EL  PASO. TEXAS  fDF^  /  SALT  LAKE 

NEW  YORK.,  N.Y. 


DENVER, COLO.,  U.f.A. 


SALT  LAKE 
C  ITY,  UTAH 
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UTAH 


\^iU  Strike  aiiects  copper  pro¬ 
duction — Chcuiges  announced  in 
Kalunite  management 

★Following  a  public  hearing  on  June  26, 
the  Utah  State  Tax  Commission  ruled 
that  premium  payments  paid  by  the 
federal  government  to  mining  companies 
should  be  included  in  figuring  gross 
proceeds  for  calculation  of  the  occupa¬ 
tion  tax  and  net  proceeds  for  determina¬ 
tion  of  assessed  valuation.  As  a  result, 
the  net  proceeds  valuation  of  Utah 
mines  was fixedat  $109,512,767,  with  the 
premium  payments  included.  Without 
the  premium  payments,  the  net  pro¬ 
ceeds  valuation  would  have  been  $97,- 
804,348.  The  occupation  tax  was  fixed 
at  $967,205.  Without  premium  pay¬ 
ments  included,  this  would  have  been 
$883,828.  Last  year  the  occupation 
tax  was  $792,313. 

★More  than  1,000  members  of  the 
International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and 
Smelter  Workers  (CIO)  at  Garfield 
failed  to  report  for  work  at  the 
American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co. 
copper  smelter  and  sulphuric  acid  plant 
July  1  because,  union  officers  said,  a 
contract  had  not  been  negotiated  to 
replace  the  one  which  expired  June  30. 
Disagreement  hinged  upon  severance 
pay,  sick  leave,  and  guaranteed  annual 
wage.  The  strike  stopped  smelting  of 
concentrates  from  Utah  Copper  Co., 
world’s  largest  producer  of  copper,  and 
threatened  production  of  lOO-octane 
gasoline  at  plants  in  Utah  and  nearby 
states  which  require  large  quantities 
of  sulphuric  acid.  Work  was  resumed 
July  3.  Reid  Robinson,  Denver, 
MMSW  president,  said  the  strike  was 
unauthorized. 

★Some  of  the  track  labor  problems  at 
Utah  Copper  Co.’s  huge  open-pit  copper 
mine  at  Bingham  were  solved  when  200 
Puerto  Ricans  were  brought  to  do  the 
work.  Before  they  arrived,  the  com¬ 
pany  advertised  for  200  additional 
workers.  Now,  ''though  the  Puerto 
Ricans  are  on  the  job  doing  good  work, 
the  company  still  needs  almost  as  many 
more  workers  as  it  did  before  they 
arrived. 

★American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  has 
hired  50  women  to  do  lighter  work  at  its 
Garfield  smelter, 

★Reconstruction  Finance  Corp.  has 
sued  Aluminum,  Inc.,  Marysvale,  Utah, 
for  recovery  of  $50,000  on  a  note. 
Aluminum,  Inc.,  recently  had  its 
$1,000,000  contract  canceled  by  the 
War  Production  Board. 

★The  annual  report  of  National  Tunnel 
&  Mines  Co.,  Bingham,  controlled  by 
Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.,  shows 
that  181,087  tons  of  ore  was  produced  in 
1943,  compared  with  67,519  tons  in 
1942.  Production  of  metals  in  1943 
(with  1942  figures  in  parentheses)  fol¬ 
low:  Copper,  lb.,  5,276,099^(2,052,750); 


“Look— An  air  compressor  doing  its  job— and  keeping 
out  of  the  way  of  the  loading  shovel !  That's  why  I  like 
Schramm.” 

A  mine  superintendent  was  pointing  at  his  Schramm  Air 
Compressor.  What  he  saw  is  depicted  in  the  illustration 
below. 

“Schramm  works  fast— and  doesn't  tie  up  its  part  of 
the  job.” 

That’s  a  point  worth  considering.  Be  sure  your  next  com¬ 
pressor  can  do  the  job  fast  ...  is  lightweight  .  .  .  easy 
to  tow  about  .  .  .  and  rugged  enough  to  do  any  job. 

Schramm  compressors— often  called  the  “versatile”  com¬ 
pressor  because  they  do  so  many  jobs  around  the  mine-** 
simplify  your  demands  for  air  where  you  want  It.  Write 
today  for  full  details  in  Bulletin  COM— 44. 
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lead,  lb.,  1,566,963  (619,433);  zinc,  lb., 
669,064  (210,512);  silver,  oz.,  58,031 
(29,970);  gold,  oz.,  1,750  (779). 

^Four  changes  in  the  operating  man¬ 
agement  of  Kalunite  Corp.,  which  has 
produced  alumina  on  a  limited  scale 
at  its  Salt  Lake  plant  from  alunite 
mined  near  Marysvale,  Utah,  were 
announced  July  6  by  F.  S.  Elfred,  Jr., 
of  the  executive  staff  of  Olin  Corp., 
East  Alton,  Ill.  Mr.  Elfred  succeeds 
R.  E.  Phelan  as  general  manager;  S.  J. 
Burris  succeeds  S.  P.  Lowe  as  general 
superintendent  and  in  addition  will  be 
in  charge  of  engineering  and  construc¬ 
tion;  and  Dr.  Arthur  Fleischer  becomes 
technical  director.  W.  A.  Williams, 
business  manager,  who  has  been  on  leave 
of  absence  since  February,  has  returned 
to  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  taking  his  old 
job  as  Salt  Lake  branch  manager  for 
that  company. 

iirUtah  underground  non-ferrous  metal 
mine  operators  were  still  negotiating 
July  18  with  representatives  of  dis¬ 
trict  Union  No.  2,  International  Union 
of  Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter  Workers  (CIO), 
on  provisions  of  a  contract  to  replace 
that  which  expired  June  30.  Dan 
Edwards,  international  executive  com¬ 
mittee  member  for  the  union,  said  the 
operators  and  union  officials  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  agree  upon  definitions  of 
19  points  of  controversy,  which,  it  is 
expected,  will  be  appealed  to  the 
national  War  Labor  Board.  Wage  pro¬ 
visions — a  decision  upon  which  NLRB 
had  not  yet  announced  for  the  last 
contract — were  not  being  considered  in 
present  negotiations. 


IDAHO 


New  Hoist  for  Bunker  Hill — 
Bradley  seeks .  freuichise  for 
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l,CXX)-hp.  electric  plant 

★Polaris  Mining  Co.,  has  declared  its 
second  10  c.  dividend  for  the  year  1944, 
totaling  $200,000.  This  makes  a  total 
of  $400,000  paid  this  year  and  a  grand 
total  of  $740,000.  The  company  is 
incorporated  for  2,000,000  shares,  of 
whichHecla  Mining  Co.  is  the  owner  of 

1.264.500  shares  and  Newmont  Mining 
Co.  180,000  shares.  The  balance  of 

555.500  shares  is  outstanding.  The 
Polaris  company  has  heretofore  con¬ 
fined  its  mining  operations  to  what  is 
blown  as  the  “Intervening  Area,” 
about  20  acres  of  ground  on  the  Polaris 
vein  lying  between  the  Sunshine  and 
Polaris  groups.  Polaris  mined  this 
area  from  the  1,700  level  up  and  re¬ 
turned  40  percent  of  the  profits  to 
Sunshine;  Sunshine  mined  the  area 
from  the  1,700  level  down  and  returned 
Polaris  40  percent  of  the  profits.  In 
file  past  two  years  Polaris  has  remodeled 
*fs  milling  plant  for  the  treatment  of 
onc-lead  ore  from  the  Osbum  tailings 
deposit  and  is  treating  about  300  tons 
of  this  material  daily.  The  company’s 
®iin  source  of  revenue,  however,  is 


Cutting  Slurry  Handling 
Costs  in  Coal  Washing 


The  operations  of  a  midwest-  Subsequently  an  Amsco- 

ern  coal  company  involve  Nagle  6"  Type  “T,”  frapie  19, 

handling  600  to  1,000  gallons  manganese  steel  fitted  pump 

per  minute  of  coal  washery  like  the  unit  pictured  below 

slurry  which  has  a  high  pyrites  was  installed  in  this  plant.  We 

and  sulphur  content.  An  aj.0  now  informed: 

analysis  shows  100%  minus  5  ccm  a  at  i 

1  oro/  •  ^  L  j  I  he  Amsco-NasLe  pump 

mesh,  85 70  minus  6  mesh  and  •  r 

’  '  .  .  was  put  into  operation  in  Janu- 

a  specific  gravity  of  approx-  ^943  operated 

imately  1.5.  About  45  tons  2^/^  shifts  (20  hours  per  day) 

of  solids  per  hour  are  handled.  without  trouble.  The  only  re- 

The  conditions  involve  a  36^  placements  (after  11  months) 

lift  and  discharging  through  have  been  a  new  suction  plate 

700'  of  6"  wood  stave  pipe.  impeller,  rfee  pre- 

In  August,  1942  the  com-  7“  f  ,7 

®  ’  about  half  as  many  hours 

pany  wrote  us.  daily.  The  present  pump  has 

‘We  have  been  using  for  the  never  been  repacked.  It  was 

past  six  or  seven  years  a  4"  necessary  to  pack  the  former 

rubber  lined  pump.  The  lining  pump  every  few  days'" 

was  entirely  unsatisfactory  due  abrasive  or  corrosive 

to  the  short  life  of  the  rubber  ,  n  i  * 

and  continual  replacement.  We  liquids  are  handled,  Amsco- 

then  changed  this  pump  over  to  Nagle  pumps  are  the  economi- 


plates.  However,  we  were 
still  wearing  out  a  case  about 
every  six  months  and  an  im¬ 
peller  about  every  three 
months,  which  amounts  to  a 
high  maintenance  cost." 


Above:  sectional  view 
of  Amsco-Nagle  Type 
“T”  Pump.  At  left: 
Type  “T”  Pump  of 
the  design  used  to 
handle  coal  washery 
slurry. 


Send  for  Biilletin  Sdl-W  ea  Amsco  Censervetion  Welding  Bods. 
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DUST  COLLECTION  SYSTEMS 


Idaho  {Continued) 

from  the  newly  discovered  Chester  vein, 
about  300  ft.  north  of  the  Polaris  vein 
and  which  has  been  opened  through 
Sunshine  workings  on  the  2,500,  2,700, 
and  3,100  levels.  This  development 
shows  the  largest  and  richest  body  of 
silver-lead  ore  that  has  been  found  in 
the  Coeur  d’Alene  district  in  the  past 
30  years.  In  speaking  of  this  develop¬ 
ment,  L.  E.  Hanley,  president  and 
manager  of  Polaris,  says  in  his  1943 
report: 

“Reference  has  been  made  in  prior 
reports  to  development  work  that  we 
were  doing  from  the  2,700-ft.  level  of 
the  Sunshine  mine.  The  results  from 
this  work  on  the  Polaris  vein  were  dis¬ 
appointing,  but  the  final  step — a  cross¬ 
cut  north  to  the  Chester  vein— cut  a  body 
of  high-grade  silver  and  lead  ore.  Sub¬ 
sequent  development  indicates  that  this 
is  one  of  the  most  important  ore  dis¬ 
coveries  in  recent  years  in  the  Coeur 
d’Alene  district. 

“  The  ore  discovered  is  in  the  Rambo 
claim  of  the  Sunshine  company  and 
is  approximately  4,000  ft.  below  the 
surface.  By  virtue  of  the  so-called 


Because  Norblo  Dust  Collection  is 
Fitted  to  the  Job  you  can  buy 
Guaranteed  Efficiency 


Guaranteed  efficiency  of  fume  and  dust  collection  systems  engineered 
and  built  by  Norblo  is  obtainable  because  Norblo  equipment  in¬ 
cludes  automatic  bag-type,  improved  centrifugal  and  hydraulic 
types,  which  can  be  combined  in  one  system  tailored  to  fit  the  total 
situation  exactly.  Norblo  exhaust  fans  have  been  specially  developed 
for  dust  collecting  and  air  handling.  The  latest  development  by 
Norblo  is  self-contained  or  portable  bag  and  filter  type  units  for 
localized  or  intermittent  use  in  mining  and  chemical  laboratories, 
pilot  plants,  etc.  Write  for  Norblo  bulletins  illustrated  below.  Or  state 
your  problem  so  that  we  can  send  literature  on  equipment  applicable. 


vein.  In  the  Rambo,  west  of  the 
dividing  plane,  the  equities  in  the 
ore  are  Sunshine  60  percent  and  Silver 
Syndicate,  Inc.,  40  percent.  In  the 
Omega  area,  east  of  the  dividing  plane. 
Sunshine  and  Polaris  have  equal  rights. 
The  Omega  area  extends  approximately 
2,200  ft.  to  the  east  of  the  dividing  plane 
on  the  2,700  level  and  contains  a  small 
area  in  which  there  is  a  conflict  with 
third  parties.”  (This  refers  to  400  ft. 
of  the  Chester  vein  in  the  Rotbart 
claim  owned  by  the  Lincoln  Mining 
Co.  and  held  under  lease  by  the  Silver 
Dollar  Mining  Co.,  and  on  which  a 
working  agreement  has  since  been 
reached  designating  the  400-ft.  section  j 
as  the  Rotbart  area, 


the  equities  in 
which  are  Polaris,  one-third;  Sunshine, 
one-third;  Silver  Dollar,  one-third,  and 
Lincoln,  12 J  percent  of  Silver  Dollar’s 
one-third  before  any  deductions  are 
made.) 

“Any  attempt  to  assert  sole  owner¬ 
ship,”  continues  President  Hanley, 
“would  have  resulted  in  years  of  litiga¬ 
tion  and  the  expenditure  of  hundreds 
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^The  Callahan  Zinc-Lead  company, 
owners  of  the  Interstate  and  Galena 
mines,  in  this  district,  is  engaged  in 
stripping  new  ground  at  its  Livingood 
placer,  near  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  resumption  of  mining 
operations  at  the  end  of  the  “closed 
season  ”  on  gold  mines. 

^The  Hull  lease  at  the  Federal  com¬ 
pany’s  Frisco  mine,  at  Gem,  has  filed 
a  report  with  the  county  assessor 
showing  net  profits  of  $111,532  for  the 
year  1943.  The  Hull  lease  has  been 
in  operation  during  the  past  12  years 
on  the  same  vein  now  operated  by  the 
Federal  company  in  the  lower  workings 
of  the  old  Frisco  mine.  The  leasing 
company  is  equipped  with  a  modern 
flotation  mill  of  100  tons,  daily  capacity. 

f^The  Coeur  d’Alene  Hardware  & 
Foundry  Co.,  of  Wallace,  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  and  delivered  to  the  Bunker  Hill 
Mining  &  Concentrating  Co.  a  large 
hoist  which  is  being  installed  on  the 
2,100  level  of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  as  a 
preliminary  step  in  a  program  of 
deeper  development.  The  new  unit  is 
designated  as  a  400-hp.  double-drum 
electric  Coeur  d’Alene  mine  hoist. 
With  the  exception  of  electric  and 
other  minor  equipment,  the  hoist  is 
the  product  of  the  local  foundry. 
The  rope  pull  of  the  hoist  is  17,000  lb. 
at  800  ft.  per  min.  from  a  depth  of 
2,000  ft.  with  a  4-ton  load.  The  two 
steel  drums  are  each  4  ft.  in  diameter 
by  4.6  ft.  drum  face  and  each  drum  is 
equipped  with  2,100  ft.  of  IJ-in.  steel 
cable.  The  machine  is  equipped  with 
SKF  spherical  roller  bearings  and  with 
Lilly  Model  “C”  safety  controllers, 
which  prevent  overspeed,  overwinding 
and  underwinding,  and  stop  the  hoist 
in  case  of  power  failure.  It  has  dy¬ 
namic  breaking  and  is  'powered  by 
General  Electric  motors.  This  in¬ 
stallation  by  Bunker  Hill  is  a  part  of  the 
new  deep  development  program  men¬ 
tioned  by  President  Stanly  Easton  in 
his  1943  report,  in  which  he  said: 

“The  bottom  level  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  mine,  2,800  ft.  vertically  below 
the  Kellogg  adit  tunnel  level  and  400  ft. 
below  sea  level,  is  the  practical  working 
level  of  our  present  hoisting  equipment, 
which  has  given  excellent  service  for 
close  to  20  years.  Because  of  this  a 
new  hoist  has  been  purchased  and  is 
in  the  process  of  installation.  It 
should  be  in  operation  before  the  end 
of  1944.  This  new  hoist  will  give, 
ss  a  minimum,  an  additional  working 
•lepth  of  1,200  vertical  feet.  The 
estimated  cost  of  this  equipment  and 
its  installation  for  the  years  1943  and 
1944  is  approximately  $550,000,  plus 
ill, 359  for  supplementary  expense  in 
connection  with  the  hoist  on  the  No.  2 
service  shaft.  Additional  outlays  of 
•pproximately  $250,000  will  be  neces- 
during  1945  for  these  two  items. 
The  war  department  has  issued  to  us  a 
certificate  of  necessity  covering  the 
shove.” 


jr'jiSilyer  Dollar  Mining  Co.  has  driven 
a||s  drift  on  its  1,800-ft.  level  for  prac- 
bcally  the  entire  length  of  the  ground 


owned  by  the  Silver  Chieftain  Mining 
Co.,  following  what  is  considered  by 
engineers  to  be  the  eastern  extension  of 
the  rich  Chester  vein .  The  development 
has  shown  a  strong  vein  fissure  the 
entire  distance  and  with  considerable 
mineralization.  Silver  Dollar  is  now 
engaged  in  driving  a  crosscut  several 
hundred  feet  to  the  south  for  Silver 
Chieftain,  to  prospect  a  block  of  favor¬ 
able  mineral  territory. 

★Sunset  Minerals  Co.,  which  has  re¬ 
cently  constructed  a  100- ton  milling  plant 
and  new  mine  buildings  at  the  Liberal 
King  property,  on  Pine  Creek,  has  lost  by 
fire  its  compressor  building,  blacksmith 
shop,  and  dry  house.  The  mill  building 
was  not  damaged,  and  company  officials 
say  the  loss  will  not  interfere  with  mine 
production. 

★J.  V.  Pohlman  and  R.  H.  Bailey,  of 
Spokane,  trustees  of  the  West  Hecla 
Mining  Co.,  owner  of  three  undeveloped 
patented  mining  claims  adjoining  the 
Hecla  mine,  at  Burke,  announce  that 
they  have  negotiated  an  agreement  for 
the  sale  of  the  property  to  a  company  to 
be  formed  to  take  over  and  develop  the 
claims,  offering  stock-holders  in  the  old 
company  600  shares  in  the  new  company 
for  each  1,000  shares  of  the  former  com¬ 
pany.  Stock  in  the  new  company  w’ould 
be  non-assessable. 

★Federal  Mining  &  Smelting  Co., 
acting  as  agent  for  A.S.&R.  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Highlands- Aurora  mining 
property,  in  the  Beaver  district  north 
of  Wallace,  has  a  crew  of  miners  engaged 
in  cutting  an  underground  station  for 
the  installation  of  an  electric-driven 
hoist  and  air  compressor  preparatory  to 
sinking  the  main  shaft  to  a  depth  of 
1,000  ft.  from  the  present  300  level. 
The  development  is  a  prospective  ven¬ 
ture  on  a  well-mineralized  shear  fissure 
zone  containing  surface  exposures  of 
lead-silver  ore. 

★The  Elk  Leasing  Co.,  of  Elk  City,  is 
reported  to  have  purchased  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Eagle  property,  on  Seigel  Creek, 
from  Jacob  Lorenz,  for  a  consideration 
of  $6,000.  The  leasing  company  has 
operated  the  mine  and  mill  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  on  a  straight  lease  basis. 

★The  Coeur  d’Alene  Mines  Corp.  is 
making  preparations  to  sink  an  addi¬ 
tional  200  ft.  from  the  2,200  to  the 
2,400-ft.  level.  The  productive  ore- 
shoot  is  500  ft  long,  with  an  average 
width  of  about  8  ft.  Down  to  the  1,800 
level  this  shoot  averaged  high-grade 
mill  feed  in  silver,  copper,  and  antimony, 
but  from  the  1,800  to  the  2,000  level  the 
ore  lost  most  of  its  silver  content.  On 
the  2,000  level  the  silver  content  again 
shows  improvement,  and  the  company 
is  going  down  another  200  ft.  on  the 
theory  that  the  silver  values  will  im¬ 
prove  with  additional  depth,  as  has  been 
the  experience  in  other  mines  in  the 
same  belt.  The  company  is  equipped 
with  a  modem  600-ton  flotation  milling 
plant. 

★Bradley  Mining  Co.,  in  the  Yellow 
Pine  district,  has  made  application  to- 
the  State  to  construct  a  dam  and  pipe 
line  to  obtain  power  to  operate  a  1,0(^ 


NEWS  ABOUT  SAFETY  EQUIPMENT  AND  METHODS 


Air  Purifier 
tackles  production  job 

Originally  developed  as  a  purifier  for 
cleaning  compressed  air  for  breathing  in 
hoods  and  masks,  a  mid-western  firm 
tried  one  out  on  a  lacquer  sprasnng  job 
where  particle-free  air  was  a  necessity. 
The  insides  of  the  containers  were  being 
sprayed  and  inspection  was  rigid. 

Where  an  expensive  after-cooling  sys¬ 
tem  had  failed  to  do  the  job,  the  Billiard 
Compressed  Air  Purifier  succeeded. 
While  one  type  “B”  brought  about  too 
great  a  pressure  drop,  two  purifiers  in¬ 
stalled  parallel  handled  the  required  ca¬ 
pacity,  at  a  small  part  of  the  cost  of 
installation. 

The  maintenance  story  speaks  for 
itself.  The  original  installation  was  made 
five  years  ago,  and  the  original  filtering 
compounds  have  never  been  replaced. 
On  the  strength  of  this  performance, 
this  purifier  has  been  recommended  for 
all  their  plants,  and  another  installation 
is  planned  for  the  plant  now  using  it. 

Main  reason  for  the  long  life  is  that 
the  compounds  are  entirely  separate 
from  the  water  condensation  chamber.  A 
drain  valve  keeps  Accumulated  moisture 
level  from  the  filters. 

We  can’t  guarantee  that  length  of 
service  for  all  installations,  but  you  will 
find  that  this  purifier  has  longer  than 
average  life  of  trouble-free  operation. 

E.D.B(rLLABDCO. 

275  EIGHTH  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  3.  CALIF. 
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Idaho  {Continued) 

hp.  electric  plant  on  Meadow  Creek 
near  the  mine.  Idaho  Power  Co. 
recently  completed  a  60,000-volt  elec¬ 
tric  line  into  the  district  at  a  cost  of 
$1,000,000.  The  Bradley  company  is 
operating  an  800-ton-capacity  flotation 
plant  on  tungsten,  antimony,  and  gold 
ores. 


COLORADO 


Idaradb  takes  over  Treasury 
Tunnel  from  Metals  Reserve— 
Leadville  Tunnel  In  1000  it. 

★Idarado  Mining  Co.  has  taken  over 
the  Treasury  Tunnel  property  at  Ouray 


and  has  assumed  complete  control  after 
liquidating  all  advances  made  by  Metals 
Reserve  Co.  C.  W.  Plumb,  who  has 
been  with  Metals  Reserve  for  some  time 
past,  is  now  general  manager  for 
Idarado,  and  John  Edgar  is  mine  super¬ 
intendent.  Mr.  Plumb  expects  to  pur- 


for  the  production  of  strategic  metals, 
and  hopes  to  begin  the  mining  and 
milling  of  ore  within  a  couple  of  months. 
Additions  and  alterations  to  the  mill  are 
now  being  made  with  that  end  in  view. 
Mine  developments,  particularly  on  the 
lower  levels,  are  said  to  have  influenced 
Idarado  in  taking  over  the  property  at 
this  time.  Additional  claims  have  been 
acquired,  so  that  Idarado  now  has  a 
large  area  of  mineral  land  in  one  of  the 
most  promising  regions  of  the  San  Juan, 
Treasury  Tunnel  was  driven  by  Metals 
Reserve,  with  Sunshine  Mining  Co.,  of 
Idaho,  as  .agent  and  Stiers  Bros,  as 
contractors,  to  tap  the  Black  Bear 
orebody. 

★R.  W.  Fraser,  secretary  of  the  Londoil 


Freedom  from  maintenance 
costs  and  bearing  troubles, 
plus  closed  circuit  operation 
without  tbe  need  for  eleva¬ 
tors,  effect  added  operating 
economies. 

We  offer  tbe  gratis  service 
of  our  test  and  engineering 
departments  to  examine  a 
pilot  sample  of  your  ore  and 
report  on  tbe  types,  size  and 
number  of  washers  you  need. 
A  request  for  test  implies  no 
obligation. 


Where  ore  is  found  in  com¬ 
bination  with  tough  clay  or 
cemented  aggregates,  the  need 
for  abrasive  washing  is  indi¬ 
cated,  and  Eagle  Paddle  Type 
Log  Washers  are  the  stand-out 
cost-cutters. 

Ruggedly  constructed  for 
continuous  service  under 
abusive  operating  conditions. 
Eagle  Washers  have  a  high 
continuous  discharge,  afford 
positive  removal  due  to  con¬ 
centrated  bottom  water  inlets, 
provide  constant  velocity  and 
flow  depth  and  produce  a  uni¬ 
formly  high  quality  product. 


Extension  Mining  Co.,  reports  monthly 
shipments  of  200  tons  of  zinc-bearing 


130  Holcomb  Avenue 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
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^  opened  for  1,800  ft.  Electric  equip 

^  ment  and  haulage  were  installec 

Crude  ore  is  being  shipped  to  th 
®  ^  Golden  Cycle  mill. 

★George  L.  Gaskell,  vice  presiden 
1^^  of  the  Colorado  Zinc  Co.,  has  leas© 
properties  at  Crystal,  and  expects  to  b 
producing  zinc  for  government  us 
Bm  this  summer.  The  company  lease! 

the  Lead  King,  Black  Queen,  an! 
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Lucky  Boy,  all  Sheep  Mountain  claims. 
Opening  the  road  to  the  property  has 
teen  delayed  on  account  of  heavy  rains. 

^George  H,  Gillen,  operating  the  Patti 
Rosa  mine,  under  lease  from  the  United 
Gold  Mines  Co.,  at  Cripple  Creek, 
is  shipping  a  car  of  gold  ore  daily. 

G.  L.  Worthington,  general  super¬ 
intendent,  is  carrying  on  a  diamond¬ 
drilling  program,  as  the  shaft  sinking 
that  was  started  has  been  temporarily 
suspended. 

^John  M.  and  Albert  L.  Lyen  have 
started  work  on  their  property  near 
Mancos.  The  Thunder  group  of  18 
claims  owned  by  the  late  James  Starr 
and  associates,  is  held  under  a  ten-year 
lease.  The  ore  contains  gold,  silver, 
and  lead.  An  800-foot  aerial  tram¬ 
way  will  be  installed;  likewise  a  new 
compressor. 

★J.  G  .''  Clark,  manager  of  the  Clark 
Minerals,  Inc.,  at  Boulder,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  properties  belonging  to 
Gold,  Silver  &  Tungsten,  Inc.,  located 
in  Colorado  and  Arizona. 

i^The  Jessen  Brothers,  Louis  and 
William,  have  again  returned  to  Aspen, 
and  have  reopened  the  Lucky  Boy  mine, 
in  the  Crystal  River  country.  They 
operated  this  property  last  summer. 

i^Bert  Easter  and  Gordon  Milner 
have  installed  new  equipment  at  the 
Silver  Wing  Gold  Drill  property,  at 
s  Montezuma,  which  has  been  leased  from 
John  Burke.  ^ 

^The  Leadville  drainage  tunnel  is 
now  in  more  than  1,000  ft.,  and  three 
shifts  are  employed  in  driving  this 
bore.  New  machinery  has  been  in¬ 
stalled,  and  as  the  breast  of  the  tunnel 
is  in  a  hard  formation,  better  progress 
can  be  made  from  now  on.  John 
Austin,  of  tunnel  fame,  is  in  charge  of 
the  work.  The  first  ore  is  expected  to 
be  cut  in  about  2,600  ft.  more. 

★Shenandoah  Dives  Mining  Co.,  at 
Silverton,  under  the  direction  of  Charles 
A.  Chase,  has  produced  during  the 
past  16  years  over  $8,000,000  in  gold, 

H, 500,000  in  copper,  and  nearly  $700,- 
OOO  in  zinc.  Yet  the  income  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1944  shows  the  best 
earnings.  The  income  for  this  quarter 
was  $120,512  before  taxes,  but  after 
all  charges.  This  compares  with  $26,- 
864  for  the  same  period  in  1943  and 
88,990  for  the  like  period  two  years 
ago.  With  the  discovery  -of  a  better 
body  of  ore  and  with  the  government 
premiums  on  zinc  and  copper,  the 
company  has  been  able  to  show  a  good 
return. 

★E.  E.  Serry  has  been  obliged  to 
suspend  operations  at  his  feldspar 
quarry  on  Blue  Mesa,  near  Gunnison, 
until  a  bridge  is  put  across  the  Gunnison 
River  at  Sapinero.  Until  this  is  com¬ 
pleted  he  will  operate  the  property 
ui  Werner’s  Gulch,  6  miles  up  Quartz 
Creek  from  Parian.  Shipments  will 
be  consigned  from  Parian  to  the 
Colorado  Feldspar  Co.  at  Canyon  City, 
^ere  the  raw  material  is  processed. 

★A  wage  agreement  between  Manager 
Carvie  of  the  Country  Boy  mine,  at 


(Oiita)^ay-^ Action  Showlft) 


Many  leading  mines  in  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries  report  out¬ 
standing  records  with  Sinta-Set  Core 
Bits.  Bit  cost  per  foot  drastically  reduced! 
Bit  life  increased  as  much  as  three  to 
four  times  greater  than  ordinary  bits! 

Your  mine,  too,  can  obtain  this  high 
ord6r  of  performance.  The  new,  im¬ 
proved-type  Sinta-Set  Bit,  containing 
high  quality  diamonds  throughout  a 
special  tungsten  carbide  matrix,  pro¬ 
vides  90%  utilization  of  diamonds  in 
drilling  ail  formations.  Saves  money  all 
along  the  line!  Less  bit  cost  per  foot, 
reduced  inventory  of  bits,  less  recondi¬ 
tioning  time! 

Try  Sinta-Set  Bits  and  watch  costs 
drop!  Core  and  casing  bits,  sizes  EX,  AX, 
BX,  NX  carried  in  stock.  Write  for  catalog. 


SEND  FOR  NEW 
CARBOLOY  CATALOG 


CARBOLOY  COMPANY/  lK<. 

11193  E.  Eight  Mile  Street  Detroit  32,  Michigan 

SALES  AGENTS 

Spragu*  a  HMiwood,  Inc.  CaM  Enginaaring  Wark*  E.  J.  longyaor 

Scranton,  Panno.  Halano,  Montana  Minnoopolit,  Minn. 

Inti  Oanarol  Eloctric  Co.  Chrittonton  Diamond  Product*  Co. 
Schanactody,  Now  York  Salt  Loko  Cily,  Utah 


CATALYST  RECOVERY 
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Fluid  catalyst  cracking  plant  for  100-octane  gasoline  in  one  oj  America’s  largest  oil  refineries. 

Saving  the  Catalyst  in 
High  Octane  Gasoline  Production 

•  The  above  illustration  shows  the  plant  of  a  large  oil  company, 
which  is  typical  of  the  catalytic  cracking  plants  used  in  the  making  of 
100-octane  gas.  In  this  plant  the  fluid  cracking  process  is  employed. 

An  important  part  of  the  process  is  the  Buell  (van  Tongeren)  Cata¬ 
lyst  Collector.  Both  the  plant  and  the  collector  are  representative  of 
the  type  which  have  been  installed  by  a  number  of  oil  companies,  mak- 
ihg  possible  the  production  of  tremendous  quantities  of  gasoline  re¬ 
quired  by  the  war  program.  Catalytic  cracking  is  but  one  of  the 
developments  which  point  up  the  ingenuity  and  scientific  progress  of 
the  Ainerican  oil  industry  and  by  which  high  production  of  100- 
octane  gas  has  been  possible. 

Further,  here  is  the  strongest  of  indications  of  Buell’s  high  efficiency 
and  wide  application.  In  designing  and  building  over  two-thirds  of 
the  nation’s  fluid  cat-cracking  capacity  . . .  The  M.  W.  Kellogg  Com¬ 
pany  has  installed  Buell  catalyst  recovery  systems  throughout. 

Again,  Buell  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  solve  difficult  dust 
recovery  problems. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  illustrated  hook — "The  van  Tongeren  System  of 
Industrial  Dust  Recovery,”  containing  facts  about  this  patented  system, 
interesting  alike  to  engineer  and  executive.  __________ 


BUELL  ENGINEERING  COMPANY,  INC. 
Suite  5000, 60  Wall  Tower,  New  York  5,  N.Y. 
Sales  Representatives  in  Principal  Cities 


DESIGNED  TO  DO  A  JOB,  NOT  JUST  TO  MEET  A  "SPEC" 


Colorado  {Continued) 

Breckenridge,  and  the  War  Labor  Board 
has  been  reached  and  the  men  have 
returned  to  work.  The  new  wage 
scale  also  affects  some  30  other  mines 
in  the  territory. 

★The  Rico  mining  district,  in  south¬ 
western  Colorado,  has  been  geologized 
and  surveyed  by  the  U  S.  Geological 
Survey,  and  a  preliminary  report  on 
lead  and  zinc  deposits  has  been  pre¬ 
pared.  Though  the  ores  occur  in 
both  veins  and  in  replacement  deposits, 
the  chief  production  has  come  from 
replacement  deposits  in  limestone  beds. 
Recently  prospecting  and  development 
have  centered  around  the  Devonian 
limestone,  as  it  shows  signs  of  becoming 
a  good  ore  horizon.  This  project  is  a 
part  of  the  cooperative  program  for  the 
investigation  of  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  State,  and  carried  on  by  the 
uses,  the  Colorado  State  Geological 
Survey,  and  the  Colorado  Metal  Mining 
Fund.  Copies  of  this  Survey  and 
report  can  be  obtained  upon  application 
to  the  Director,  Geological  Survey, 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

★Robert  McCracken,  of  Montezuma) 
is  making  regular  shipments  of  zinc» 
silver,  lead  ore  to  the  Resurrection 
mill,  at  Leadville. 

★Eugene  T.  Richards  has  leased  the 
Meeker  Success  properties  at  Central 
City  from  the  Stroehle  'estate,  and  has 
completed  more  than  100  ft.  of  drifting 
on  the  500-ft.  level.  ^Wle  is  carrying 
on  diamond  and  core  drilling  on  the 
400-ft.  level  and  expects  to  have  the 
mine  producing  ore  soon. 

★O.  G.  Carstens  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Highland  Mary 
Mines  Inc.,  near  Silverton,  and  is 
getting  the  property  ready  for  seasonal 
operation. 


NEW  MEXICO 

Shortage  of  labor  is  handicap* 
ping  operation  of  mines  and 
mills 

★Marston  and  Bert,  of  Colorado 
Springs,  havfe  joined  W.  J.  Knighton  in 
a  lease  of  the  Little  Goat  operation 
in  the  Central  mining  district.  Under 
the  new  arrangement  Edgar  Thornton 
is  the  engineer  for  this  operation,  as 
well  as  for  the  operations  at  Duncan, 
and  D.  W.  Rhinehardt  is  superintendent 
of  mining  for  both  places.  The  work 
on  the  Little  Goat  consists  of  explora¬ 
tory  development  and  preparations  for 
sinking  a  new  shaft.  This  is  a  load- 
zinc  mine  with  good  gold  values. 
The  operation  at  Duncan  is  in  the  old 
Mohawk  Mine,  across  the  line  in  Grant 
County,  up  Bitter  Creek  from  Duncan. 
V alues  there  are  in  fluorspar.  The  small 
amount  of  development  work  done 
so  far  gives  indication  of  a  valuable 
deposit.  For  the  time  being  at  least, 
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lead  and  zinc  ores  are  taken  that  run 
fairly  high  in  silver  and  gold. 

^C.  H.  Macintosh  has  installed  a 
300  cu.  ft.  electrically  driven  air  com¬ 
pressor  on  a  lease  of  the  Atwood  Group, 


l\  miles  south  of  Lordsburg.  The  mine 
is  producing  about  two  cars  weekly 
of  copper  ore  containing  gold,  silver, 
and  lead.  Indications  are  that  this 
mine  may  with  additional  development 
soon  become  one  of  Lordsburg’s  large 
producing  mines. 

^k^The  Newalpitt  Corp.  has  one  of  the 
largest  fluorspar  deposits  in  the  State, 
but  labor  shortage  has  kept  the  com¬ 
pany  from  developing  this  property 
for  several  months.  VVhat  is  true  of 
the  Newalpitt  property  is  likewise 
true  in  the  Central  and  other  mining 
districts  of  the  State.  A  census  of  the 


Have  you  tried  our  cotton  filter 
medio  ...  our  conversion  service? 


grade  manganese  from  his 
Mountain  mine. 


filter  medium  which  will  serve  the  user  well.  Our 
an  engineering  knowledge  of  filtration.  And 
a  complete  line  of  cotton  cloth.  Why  not 
try  it? 


ARKANSAS 


We  also  maintain  at  both  of  our  factories 
—Salt  Lake  City  and  Irvington-on-Hudson, 
New  York — an  efficient  and  economical 
conversion  service  to  make  up  complete 
filter  covers.  Tell  us  the  make  and  size  of 
filter.  We  have  all  the  necessary  data.  We 
can  probably  save  you  money  and  time. 
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Arkansas  {Continued) 

★Advance  Mining  &  Engineering  Corp., 
operating  the  North  Star,  near  Harri¬ 
son,  John  Stone,  of  Harrison,  in  charge, 
is  still  making  test  runs  on  its  dry  milling 
plant  which  was  completed  in  June. 

★Ore  production  in  June,  in  the  Bates- 
ville-Cushman  field,  ran  to  approxi¬ 
mately  1,676  tons,  of  which  694  tons 
was  high  grade,  and  982  tons  low  grade. 
There  has  been  but  little  rain  in  the 
field  during  the  last  five  weeks  and 
mining  conditions  are  good.  Oper¬ 
ators,  however,  are  finding  it  difiicult 
to  get  enough  labor. 

★The  E.  and  A.  Manganese  Co.,  which 
has  been  down  for  the  last  two  months, 
now  has  its  plant  in  operation  on  the* 
bayou  in  Batesville.  James  Wood, 
former  operating  engineer,  has  quit. 
Max  Cohen  is  in  charge  of  operations, 
and  George  Weigart  is  operating  engi¬ 
neer.  Their  oflhce  is  at  the  plant  in 
Batesville.  They  have  abandoned  theii 
jigs  and  are  now  leaching  and  washing 
low-grade  ore  from  their  properties, 
which  raises  the  grade  from  low  to 
second.  They  expect  to  install  a  more 
modern  plant  as  conditions  improve. 

★Robert  Allen,  of  Carson  City,  Nev., 
has  been  assigned  as  assistant  to  Major 
Ruggles,  at  the  Metals  Reserve  buying 
depot  at  Batesville.'  Metals  Reserve 
purchases  nearly  all  of  the  manganese 
ore  that  runs  above  35  percent  Mn 
produced  in  the  field.  Five  hundred 
tons  of  low  grade  was  shipped  from 
its  big  stockpile  at  Cushman,  to  the 
Woodward  Iron  Co.,  Woodward,  Ala., 
in  June,  and  250  tons  will  be  shipped 
in  July. 

★C.  S.  Little,  of  Batesville,  operating 
the  Grey  Hill  property,  near  Batesville, 
now  has  two  shafts  in  production  and 
another  shaft  going  down.  C.  E 
Holmes,  an  associate  of  Mr.  Little, 
has  a  beneficiating  plant  under  con¬ 
struction  at  Pfeiffer,  which  he  expects 
to  have  in  operation  about  Aug.  1 
Equipment  will  consist  of  a  deslimer 
and  sintering  furnace.  The  latter  will 
be  fired  with  butane.  Preliiiiinarj 
tests  of  the  method  show  that  it  will 
reduce  two  tons  of  low-grade  wad  ore 
in  the  20  percent  bracket  to  one  ton 
of  high-grade  in  the  40  percent  bracket. 
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Like  the  chain  that  is  only  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link 
no  Ijltering  operation  is  ever  really  efficient  without  a  full  measure 
of  uniformity  in  the  filter  media  used.  To  provide  this  maximum  degree 
of  uniformity  in  MT.  VERNON  Extra  filter  fabrics  careful  laborcrtory 
checks  cure  employed  to  guide  every  step  of  their  production.  Long 
ween:  cmd  uniformity  in  MT.  VERNON  Extra  fabrics  "pay  off"  in  re¬ 
duced  operating  costs  ...  in  increased  and  improved  production. 


VERNON 

u^oodberr'^ 

ZiilS,  INC 


TURHER  HALSET  COMPANY 

Ciqejitb 

40  WORTH  STREET  ♦  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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7,000-ton  weekly  mark.  The  steady 
decline  in  output  is  attributed  largely 
to  the  scarcity  of  efficient  labor,  which 
is  getting  tighter  all  the  time.  Pro¬ 
duction  for  the  first  half  of  the  year 
averaged  slightly  above  7,500  tons 
feekly.  For  the  first  week  of  July  it 
dropped  approximately  2,200  tons  be¬ 
low  this  average. 

^Southwest  Mining  Co.  has  reopened 
and  deepened  an  old  shaft  on  the  Dr. 
Myers  land  near  Stark  City,  according 
to  Ray  Smith,  who  is  interested  in  the 
company.  The  shaft  is  that  of  the  old 
L  &  D.  Mining  Co.,  which  was  sunk 
in  the  early  nineties.  It  has  been 
enlarged  from  its  original  dimensions 
of  4.5  ft.  in  the  clear  to  6  ft.  The  old 
mine  shaft  was  60  ft.  deep  with  a  winze 
extending  down  an  adffitional  25  ft., 
Mr.  Smith  said.  The  company  has  deep¬ 
ened  the  main  shaft  to  the  90-foot  level, 
where  a  lead  deposit  is  to  be  developed. 
A  derrick  has  been  built  over  the  shaft 
and  a  gasoline  motor  hoist  has  been 
installed.  The  shaft  is  located  about 
300  feet  southwest  of  the  company’s 
new  mill,  which  was  completed  and 
placed  in  operation  last  year.  At  the 
mill  shaft  the  company  is  mining  a  high- 
grade  silicate  ore  deposit  around  the 
200-foot  level. 

iM.  &  W.  Mining  Cc.  has  moved  a 
large  derrick  and  hopper  from  the  old 
Brewster  No.  1  mill  shaft  on  the  former 
Federal  lease,  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of 
Richer,  to  its  new  No.  7  shaft  on  the 
Huttig  lease,  a  half-mile  to  the  north¬ 
east.  The  new  shaft  was  completed  only 
a  few  months  ago,  and  the  mine  is  now 
ready  for  exploitation.  Ore  will  be 
trucked  to  the  Beck  No.  1  mill,  a  mile 
to  the  southwest,  for  treatment. 

i^Big  Tom  Mining  Co.  is  sinking  a  new 
shaft  on  the  20-acre  Trussell  lease  in 
the  Thoms  Station  mining  area  north¬ 
west  of  Joplin.  The  shaft  is  being  sunk 
ia  the  immediate  vicinity  of  several 
drill  holes  put  down  recently.  At  least 
seven  of  the  holes  disclosed  good  zinc 
ore,  the  cuttings  of  which  ran  from  7  to 
as  high  as  20  percent  in  recovery  values, 
rith  some  lead  at  certain  levels  ranging 
from  5  to  10  percent,  it  was  reported. 
The  ore  runs  extended  from  a  depth  of 
125  ft.  down  below  the  200-foot  level. 
The  company  constructed  a  derrick  for 
the  installation  of  mining  equipment. 
Among  those  associated  in  the  company 
ire  Congressman  Thomas  D.  Winter  of 
Girard,  Kan.,  L.  C.  Aggus  of  Joplin, 
IV.  M.  Frogue  of  Columbus,  and  W.  C. 
Taylor  of  Baxter  Springs,  who  did  the 
drilling. 

★Northside  Mining  Corp.  has  leased 
its  St.  Louis-Joplin  mining  tract  com¬ 
prising  160  acres  of  land  in  the  Chit¬ 
wood  area,  northwest  of  Joplin,  to 
iV.  S.  Rice  and  associates,  according 
to  George  W.  Moore  of  Joplin,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  corporation.  The  lessees 
have  agreed  to  dewater,  develop  and 
®ine  the  old  Ethel  Gray  mill  shaft 
and  the  old  ABC  shafts  to  the  north 
aad  east  of  the  Northside  mill  on  the 
and  will  continue  to  conduct 
®illing  operations  at  the  mill,  Moore 
said.  Two  eight-inch  turbine  pumps. 
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Lons  lines;  the  roushest  terrain;  and  hazard¬ 
ous  "stands'*  where  hose  failure  would  cause 
more  than  ordinary  delay  for  replacements 
.  .  .  these  are  elements  that  require  the 
russed  construction  for  which  GOODALL 
Air  Hose  is  famous.  The  tousher  the  job,  the 
more  evident  is  the  quality  built  into  every 
lensth  .  .  .  and  that  goes  for  any  one  of  the 
several  brands  bearing  the  GOODALL 
trademark. 

NEOPRENE  CONSTRUCTION  AGAIN 
AVAILABLE 

Moulded-and-braided  as  well  as  wrapped 
duck  styles  are  now  made  with  synthetic  tube 
or  synthetic  tube  and  cover.  Proof  against  hot 

oil  is  an  important  advantage. 

«  «  * 

Contact  our  nearest  branch  or  main  office  for 
details  on  Goodall  hose,  belting,  boots  and 
clothing. 
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main  office— io  S.  36tk  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA  4,  PA. 
eOODALL-WHITEHEAD  COMPANIES 
Naw  York  ■  Chicago  ■  Pittsburgh  ■  Boston 
Goodall  Rubber  Co.  of  Calii.  Goodall  Rubber  Co.  oT  Texan 
Branches  and  Distributors  from  Coast  to  Coast 

Factory — Trenton,  N.  J.  (E*t.  l87o)  74  Years  of  "Know  How" — Our  Most  Valuable  Commodity 


IS 

it’s  all 


FEET  OR 

FIFTEEN  INCHES 

the  same  with  MEEHANITE! 


Meehanite  is  a  special  meted  for  castings  which  combines 
the  better  features  of  both  cast  iron  and  steel.  More  eind  more, 
it  is  teddng  the  place  of  weur-critical,  hard-to-get  steel  castings. 

You’ll  be  well  repaid,  when  you  need  replacement  peuts  for 
heavy  machinery  of  edl  kinds,  to  remember  that  Steauns-Roger 
is  a  Registered  Licezrsee  for  Meeh2tnite  Castings.  What  a 
happy  combination!  (1)  Our  59  yeetrs  of  'know  how.’  (2)  The 
amaizing  properties  of  Meehainite  Castings. 

From  the  21  types  of  Meehanite,  we  select  the  formula 
which  best  suits  your  exact  requirements — for  machinability, 
for  wecir  resistance,  tensile  strength,  or  any  other  factor. 

Cedi  on  our  facilities — anytime. 


Stearns-Kii^r 

THE  STEAR.NS-H.OCF.R.  Ml-C.  CO.  E  N  V  E  R  A  D  O 


Tn-Stat©  {continued)  \ 

powered  by  electricity,  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  and  placed  ir\  operation  at  the 
two  shafts — a  Fairbanks-Morse  at  the 
ABC  and  a  Peerless  in  the  Ethel  Gray 
shaft.  The  ground  will  be  dewatered 
to  the  180  and  200-foot  levels,  where 
mining  operations  will  be  carried  on. 
Rice  is  general  manager  in  charge  of 
operations,  with  Jasper  Newton  Doty 
as  ground  foreman  and  Ernest  G. 
Kennedy  is  supervising  milling  oper¬ 
ations.  Operations  will  continue  to  be 
carried  on  under  the  name  of  the  North- 
side  Mining  Co.,  Mr.  Moore  said. 

★Eagle-Picher  Mining  &  Smelting  Co. 
has  closed,  effective  July  1,  its  separate 
ore-buying  office  in  Joplin,  which  the 
company  had  maintained  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  small  lead  ore  producers  over 
a  period  of  many  years.  The  work  of 
the  office — that  of  making  settlements 
on  small,  or  odd,  lots  of  lead  ore— has 
been  transferred  to  the  ore-loading  and 
ore-purchasing  department  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  general  district  office,  which  is 
under  the  direction  of  John  W.  Grounds 
of  Joplin.  These  purchases  of  ore, 
which  originate  principally  from  the 
Galena,  Kan.,  and  Joplin  sections  of 
the  Tri-State  district,  will  be  delivered 
directly  to  the  company’s  Galena 
smelter,  eliminating  the  extra  handling 
of  the  past,  Mr.  Grounds  said.  The 
other  office  had  been  in  charge  of  the  late 
Fred  Braun  over  a  period  of  30  years 
until  his  death  June  17. 

★Dines  Mining  Co.  has  completed  the 
moving  and  installation  of  a  400-tOD 
hopper  at  its  No.  3  mine  on  the  Hartley 
land,  a  half-mile  west  of  Baxter  Springs. 
The  company  first  raised  the  derrick, 
built  of  material  obtained  in  the  dis¬ 
mantling  of  the  derrick  at  the  No.  1 
shaft,  and  then  moved  the  storage  unit 
from  the  No.  1  mine  to  the  new  develop¬ 
ment  about  a  month  ago.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  conducting  mine  operations 
around  the  230-foot  level  and  has 
deepened  the  shaft  to  the  sheet  ground 
around  the  260-foot  level,  where  oper¬ 
ations  will  be  extended  as  soon  as  the 
lower  ground  is  dewatered.  Ore  from 
the  Hartley  development  is  being 
trucked  to  the  company’s  Blue  Mound 
mill  north  of  Picher  in  Kansas.  H.  G. 
Weidman  of  Baxter  Springs  is  in  charge 
of  the  operations. 

★Cameron  &  Henderson,  Inc.,  is  re¬ 
opening  the  east,  or  No.  3,  shaft  on  the 
old  Admiralty  lease,  southeast  of 
Cardin,  according  to  S.  E.  Henderson  of 
Baxter  Springs,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  company.  A  new  derrick  and 
hopper  over  the  shaft  will  be  used  to  pull 
ore  from  three  levels  of  the  mine — the 
90,  125  and  160-foot,  Mr.  Henderson 
said.  Ore  will  be  trucked  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Romo  custom  mill  near  Lincoln- 
ville  for  treatment.  Mr.  Henderson 
also  reported  that  the  company  had 
sub-leased  its  Valliere  mine  and  had  cut 
out  the  Nevins  mine,  both  in  the 
Lincolnville  mining  area.  The  Craig 
Mining  Co.  continues  mine  operations 
in  the  area  and  treats  its  ore  at  the 
Romo  custom  mill. 
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Tsrpe  KSC  Sectionalisiag  Circuit 
Breakers  help  production  by  pro¬ 
viding  much  better  continuity  in 
the  operation  of  mining,  loading 
and  haulage  equipment.  Fire 
hazards  are  reduced ;  mainte- 
nomce  is  lessened;  total  energy 
consumption  and  power  demand 
are  lowered. 
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JttpnMntaffrm  in  PHneipal  Mining  Anon 


DIGGING  AND  STOCKPILING  SIMPLIFIED 

^  With  a  Sauerman 
■  Power  Drag  Scraper 


Stripping  60-ft.  depth  of  clay  overburden 
from  coal  seam.  A  12-yd.  SAUERMAN  Scrap¬ 
er  moves  6,500  cu.  yd.  of  spoil  a  day. 


A  simple  SAUERMAN  Scraper  machine 
stores  and  reclaims  a  seasonal  surplus  of 
30,000  tons  of  screenings  at  crushing  plant. 


This  shows  a  typical  SAUERMAN  Scraper 
layout  for  storing  and  reclaiming  large  ton¬ 
nage  of  coal,  or  any  bulk  material. 


iTj-ANY  pit-mining  and  stockpiling  jobs 
involving  hauls  of  100  to  1000  ft.  or  more 
are  reduced  to  their  simplest  terms  by 
using  a  SAUERMAN  Power  Scraper 
which  loads,  conveys  and  places  the 
materials  in  one  operation. 

First  cost  of  a  SAUERMAN  Scraper 
is  reasonable,  maintenance  expense  is 
small  and  one  man  easily  handles  the 
operation  of  the  machine. 

Moreover  this  equipment  is  very  flex¬ 
ible  and  is  readily  adapted  to  meet  any 
new  and  difficult  working  conditions. 

Sizes  range  from  small  portable  units 
designed  for  cheap  handling  of  small 
hourly  tonnages  of  loose  materials  up  to 
powerful  machines  that  will  scoop  up  a 
15  cu.  yd.  load  and  move  this  big  load 
to  any  point  within  the  machine’s  oper¬ 
ating  radius  at  a  speed  of  300  ft.  per 
minute. 

Write  for  Catalog 


584  S.  CLINTON  ST.,  CHICAGO  7,  ILLINOIS*'^ 


Cemisteo  to  treat  fixte  waste — 
C.-C.I.  soft  ore  mines  reduce 
hours — Steep  Rock  output  •sold 

★Butler  Brothers,  independent  iron 
mining  interest,  with  most  of  its  oper¬ 
ations  centered  about  Cooley,  Minn., 
on  the  Mesabi,  is  also  producing  from 
the  Weggum  mine  at  Hibbing,  on  the 
same  range.  The  Weggum  is  the  for¬ 
mer  Philbin  mine,  a  State  lease,  con¬ 
verted  from  a  shaft  mine  to  an  open  pit 
by  Butler  Brothers.  It  has  a  treatment 
plant  designed  for  washing  ore  and  for 
drying  also. 

★Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Co.  has  con¬ 
tracted  to  purchase  from  Steep  Rock 
Iron  Mines,  Ltd.,  the  entire  1944  output 
of  iron  ore  from  the  latter’s  new  mine  in 
Ontario.  The  same  contract  provides 
for  purchase  of  substantial  tonnages  of 
this  ore  for  a  period  of  years.  Produc¬ 
tion  is  expected  to  start  around  the 
middle  of  the  current  month.  The 
dewatering  of  Steep  Rock  lake  at 
Atikokan,  Ontario,  continued.  To  July 
1  the  amount  of  water  pumped  had 
reached  a  total  of  65,000,000,000  gal. 
A  suction  dredge  has  been  floated  on 
the  remaining  water  to  pump  dredgeable 
material  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  which 
is  the  start  of  stripping  of  overburden 
atop  the  deposit  of  iron  ore  to  be  mined 
by  the  Steep  Rock  Iron  Mines,  Ltd. 

★Minerals  Separation  North  American 
Corporation  is  now  installing  at  Cleve¬ 
land-Cliffs  iron  ore  washing  plant  at 
Coleraine,  on  the  Mesabi,  a  pilot  plant 
to  treat  fine  washer-plant  waste  iron 
material  by  a  froth  flotation  process. 
The  new  plant  will  take  cuts  of  material 
running  about  21  percent  in  iron  from  a 
pile  line  for  treatment.  The  plant  is 
intended  to  demonstrate  to  the  Mesabi 
operators  the  possibilities  of  the  new 
process.  The  pilot  plant  is  the  result 
of  two  years  of  laboratory  experimenta¬ 
tion  by  Minerals  Separation  engineers. 

★Officials  and  directors  of  Cleveland- 
Cliffs  have  just  completed  their  annual 
trip  of  inspection  to  the  company’s  iron 
mines  in  Minnesota  and  Michigan. 
The  directors  present  were  W.  G. 
Mather,  chairman  of  the  board,  E.  B. 
Greene,  president  and  director,  F.  E. 
Williamson,  director  and  president  of 
New  York  Central  Railroad,  M.  B. 
Brainerd,  director,  and  president  of 
Aetna  Insurance  Co.,  and  George  Gund, 
member  of  Cleveland-Cliffs  executive 
committee,  also  president  of  Cleveland 
Trust  Co. 

★The  Duluth  Missabe  &  Iron  Range 
R.  R.  made  a  new  24-hour  loading 
record,  June  15,  when  its  Duluth  and 
Two  Harbors  ore  docks  loaded  406,484 
gross  tons  of  iron  ore.  The  previous 
record  was  made  in  1942  when  337,180 
gross  tons  was  loaded  in  24  hours. 

★Starting  July  1,  all  Saturday  work 
was  suspended  at  the  soft-ore  mines  of 
Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Co.,  at  Negaunee 
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and  Iron  River,  Mich.  This  is  due  to 
reduced  operations  in  the  steel  mills 
caused  by  man-power  shortage.  The 
Cliffs  Shaft  and  Mather  mines  continue 
on  a  six-day  schedule. 

★Field  parties  of  the  Geological  Survey 
are  working  in  Iron  County,  Mich., 
seeking  new  areas  to  explore  for  iron 
ore  and  in  the  Copper  Country,  where 
they  are  making  a  survey  of  new 
mineral  possibilities. 

★The  Centennial  celebration  and  pag¬ 
eant  commemorating  the  discovery  of 
iron  ore  on  the  Marquette  Range 
reached  its  climax  July  4  with  an 
interesting  parade  at  Negaunee,  Mich., 
and  a  pageant  of  pioneer  scenes  at 
night. 

★“Ventilation  of  the  Newport  Mine,” 
by  H.  L.  Schieber,  superintendent  for 
Pickands,  Mather  &  Co.,  was  among 
the  papers  presented  at  the  Lake 
Superior  Mining  Section  of  the  National 
Safety  Council  in  Duluth,  Minn., 
June  22  and  23.  This  mine  is  on  the 
Gogebic  Range  near  Ironwood  and 
has  two  shafts  mile  apart:  the  old 
Woodbury,  2,535  ft.  deep  and  the  newer 
Newport  shaft,  more  than  3,100  ft. 
deep.  There  is  an  orebody  at  each 
end  about  90  ft.  wide,  and  these  are 
connected  through  various  underground 
drifts  or  levels.  With  proper  arrange¬ 
ment  of  crosscuts,  sublevels,  cross 
raises,  and  16-in.  Ventube,  it  is  possible 
to  supply  100  miners  in  the  area  with 
ample  fresh  air  by  using  a  main  ventilat¬ 
ing  unit  at  the  collar  of  the  Woodbury 
shaft  having  a  capacity  of  60,000  cfm, 
and  driven  with  a  60-hp.  motor.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  the  air  is  automatically 
heated  to  maintain  an  average  tem¬ 
perature  of  plus  40  deg.  F.  On  an 
average  yearly  production  of  550,000 
tons  of  ore,  maintenance  of  this  ventila¬ 
tion  system  averages  3i  c.  per  ton  of 
ore  produced. 

★A  new  committee  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  State  Treasurer,  D. 
Hale  Brake,  to  study  Michigan’s  plan 
of  taxing  mineral  values.  The  members 
are  E.  Blythe  Stasen,  dean  of  the  law 
school  of  the  University  of  Michigan; 
George  E.  Bean,  city  manager  of 
Escanaba;  and  George  P.  McCallum, 
tax  expert  of  Ann  Arbor,  Of  all  the 
committees  appointed  in  the  past  to 
study  the  Finlay  method  of  valuing 
mineral  properties,  which  has  been  in 
force  for  close  to  30  years  in  Michigan, 
not  one  has  come  forward  with  a  plan 
to  improve  that  now  in  operation. 

★Recently,  while  returning  from  Duluth 
to  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  War  Labor 
Board  panel  visited  the  Marquette 
Range  after  completing  hearings  in 
puluth  on  arguments  opposed  to  wage 
mcreases  for  miners  in  the  Lake  Superior 
district.  The  C.I.O.  will  present  its 
side  of  the  case  in  Washington.  The 
party  included  Davis  Cole,  chairman, 
and  N.  P.  Finsinger,  vice  chairman, 
acting  for  the  public;  John  Despol, 
of  San  Francisco,  and  Stephen  Livitsky, 
of  Pittsburgh,  representing  the  C.I.O. ; 
and  Thomas  M.  McCabe,  of  Duluth, 
and  R.  C.  Allen,  of  Cleveland,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  mine  operators. 
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Principal  Prodatfc 
Ineludn: 


Call  Ryerson  for  any  kind,  shape 
or  size  of  steel  you  need.  Steel  for  man¬ 
ufacturing,  maintenance  or  construction 
...all  products  are  available  for  immediate 
shipment  from  any  one  of  the  ten  con¬ 
venient  Ryerson  Steel-Service  Plants.  Ask 
fox  a  stock  list . .  .your  guide  to  steel. 


Bars  •  Shopat  •  Strwcturals 
PlotM  *  Sh««ts  *  Floar  Plotss 
Alloy  Stools  •  Tool  Stools 
Stainloss  Stool  •  Scrow  Stock 
Wiro  •  Mochanical  Tubin9 
Roinforcing  Stools  •  ShafHng 
Babbitt  •  Nuts  •  Bolts 
Rivots  •  Wolding  Rod  •  Etc 


JOSEPH  To  RYERSON  &  SON,  INC. 

STEEL-SERVICE  PLANTS  AT:  CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE,  ST.  LOUIS,  DETROIT, 
CLEVELAND,  CINCINNATI,  BUFFALO,  BOSTON,  PHILADELPHIA,  JERSEY  CITY 


LINN  HAFTRAKS  with  contour>f6llowi 
traction,  did  the  tough  work  in  carvi 
out  this  airport. . 


anofacturing  Corp. 

Morris,  New  York 
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Dredge  Men 

WillYOUBeReady- 
or  WISH  You  Were? 

Suppose  this  month — or  next — 
should  see  the  German  warlords 
quit,  to  try  to  save  as  much  Ger' 
man  hide  as  possible,  ^s  they  did 
in  1918! 

Neither  you  nor  we  can  tell 
WHEN — neither  can  either  of  us 
afford  to  get  caught  napping.  Pan- 
American  has  done  everything  pos' 
sible  to  get  ready — ready  again  to 
serve  the  placer  mining  industry  to 
the  limit  of  our  capacity. 

How  About  YOU? 

Are  YOUR  plans  and  equipment 
ready  for  your  D'day — the  day 
your  dredges  can  begin?  Have  you 
faced  the  probability  of  higher 
costs?  Are  you  ready  to  use  any 
new  efficiency  that  may  help  you 
operate  at  a  substantial  profit  in 
spite  of  them? 

PAN-AMERICAN 

JIGS 

have  increased  placer  recovery  of 
gold,  platinum,  tin  and  many  other 
metals  in  many  of  the  worlds 
fields.  Actual  operating  data  is 
available  for  your  consideration. 
And  Pan-American  Jigs  are  now 
better  than  ever.  Perhaps  they  can 
help  YOU  make  an  extra  profit. 

It  costs  only  a  stamp,  a  wire  or  a 
cable  to  get  this  increased-recovery 
data  by  return  mail.  Why  not  ask 
for  it  NOW — just  in  case? 


PAN-AMERICAN 
ENGINEERING  CO. 


820  PARKER  STREET 
BERKELEY  %  CALIFORNIA,  U.S.A. 

CABLE  ADDRESS:  "PANCO” 


#D«tign,  Melallurgital  Tasting  and  Fiald 
Consulting  Sarvica;  Manufacturars  of 
Mill  and  Placar  Racovary  Equipmant 
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MICHIGAN 


C.  &  H.  may  acquire  Keweenaw 
Copper’s  assets — Iroquois  shaft 
reaches  19th  level. 

★Shareholders  of  the  Keweenaw  Copper 
Co.,  at  a  special  meeting  in  Duluth, 
Minn.,  July  24,  authorized  the  directors 
in  their  discretion  to  accept  or  reject  an 
offer  by  Calumet  &  Hecla  Consolidated 
Copper  Co.  to  purchase  .34,544  acres  of 
land  and  other  property,  exclusive  of 
cash  and  securities.  The  meeting  was 
adjourned  to  re-convene  Aug.  21  in 
Duluth.  Certain  aspects  of  the  trans¬ 
action  will  require  further  consideration 
by  the  Keweenaw  directors. 

The  assets  involved  consist  of  the 
land,  which  is  in  Keweenaw  County, 
all  the  capital  stock  of  the  Keweenaw 
Railroad  Co.,  and  a  small  amount  of 
personal  property.  The  lands  are  valu¬ 
able  chiefly  for  their  mineral  possibilities 
and  the  timber  on  them.  Because  of 
the  unfavorable  location  and  inferior 
quality  of  the  timber,  Keweenaw  has 
not  been  able  to  dispose  of  any  sub¬ 
stantial  quantity.  So  far  as  mineral 
possibilities  are  concerned,  the  Ke¬ 
weenaw  directors  believe  they  exist  and 
warrant  exploration.  However,  such 
exploration  will  be  expensive  and  no 
company  or  group  other  than  Calumet 
&  Hecla  has  any  interest  in  the  area. 
Keweenaw  Copper  has  long  tried  to  sell 
or  lease  its  land  to  Calumet  &  Hecla, 
and  regards  the  offer  received  as  most 
favorable.  Calumet  &  Hecla  already 
owns  a  substantial  acreage  near  those 
it  will  take  over  from  Keweenaw. 

Keweenaw  Central  Railroad  orig¬ 
inally  owned  38.73  miles  of  track,  but 
most  of  the  rails  have  been  taken  up. 
A  small  part  of  the  road  has  been  under 
lease  to  Calumet  &  Hecla,  and  Ke¬ 
weenaw  has  been  receiving  $1,200  rental 
per  year. 

★Shaft  sinking  in  Calumet  &  Hecla’s 
new  Iroquois  mine  has  reached  the  19th 
level,  where  a  plat  will  be  built  pre¬ 
paratory  to  drifting  north  and  south. 
Better  mineralization  is  being  met  at 
depth,  which  ^fehecks  with  diamond- 
drill  investigations. 


CANADA 


Berens  River  Mines  installs  zinc 
flotation  plant — Normetal  ratises 
its  milling  rate 

QUEBEC 

★Early  in  June,  O’Brien  Gold  reported 
the  discovery  of  high-grade  ore  recalling 
the  spectacular  sections  developed  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago.  Drifting  on  the  No.  4 
vein  at  the  2,625-ft.  horizon,  a  round 
was  broken  that  disclosed  lenses  of  free 


REPEAT  ORDERS 
for 

HARDINGE  MILLS 


The  Combined  Metals 
Reduction  Company, 
Lead-Zinc  producers, 
have  purchased  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Hardinge  Mills: 

8x36 — 1924 
8x48—1925 
8x60—1929 
9x48—1940 
10x48—1940 
10x48—1943 

The  latest  10  foot  mill 
order  duplicates  the  1940 
Conical  mill  at  Pioche, 
Nevada — an  outstand¬ 
ing  installation  for  sim¬ 
plicity  and  economy. 

HARDINGE 

COMPANY,  INCORPORATED 

YORK,  PA.,  MAIN  OFFICI  AND  WORKS 
NIW  YORK,  122  lAST  42ND  STREET 
CHICAGO,  205  W.  WACKER  DRIVE 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  50.1  HOWARD  S.REET 
TORONTO,  200  RAY  STREET 
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PHESSED  STEEL  CAR  COMPANY,  INC 

INDUSTRIAL  DIVISION 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


gold.  Muck  samples,  after  sorting  out 
the  coarse  gold,  assayed  1.355  oz.  and 
it  is  reported  that  150  oz.  was  recovered 
from  the  round.  On  the  level  above,  a 
high-grade  intersection  was  reported  at 
a  point  about  300  ft.  east  of  this  new 
showing.  On  the  level  below  at  2,750 
ft.,  more  extensive  drifting  shows  ore 
well  below  the  mine  average  of  $14.38 
a  ton.  Stations  have  been  established 
on  both  the  2,875  and  3,000  levels  but 
no  drifting  has  been  started  there  on 
the  No.  4  vein.  J.  A.  O’Brien  is  presi- 

I  dent  and  Harry  E.  Sparks  mine  manager. 

I  ^McWatters  Gold  Mines,  in  Rouyn 
Township  6|  miles  east  of  Rouyn, 
started  production  in  September  1934 
and  shut  down  the  mill  in  June  1944 
after  exhaustion  of  ore  reserves.  Mc- 
Watters,  in  partnership  with  Siscoe 
Gold  Mines,  is  now  active  in  exploring 
the  Cook  and  Alewco  properties,  in¬ 
corporated  as  Mudlac  Gold  Mines. 
This  ground  is  near  the  Belleterre  mine, 
in  the  Mud  Lake  section.  Although  no 
orebody  has  been  cut  in  first  7,000  ft.  of 

I  diamond  drilling,  a  $60,000-program 

I  provides  for  extensive  testing 

^Under  contract  to  Dec.  31,  1944,  for 
marketing  output,  Normetal  Mining 
Corporation  has  stepped  up  the  daily 
mill  rate  to  600  tons  from  last  year’s 
average  of  563.  Monthly  output  has 
recently  been  at  the  rate  of  1,750,000  lb. 
zinc  and  1,250,000  lb.  copper.  At  the 
end  of  1943,  ore  reserves  were  reported 
to  be  1,437,700  tons  grading  6.94  per¬ 
cent  zinc,  3.67  percent  copper,  0.029  oz. 
gold  per  ton  and  2.31  oz.  silver  per  ton. 
Sloping  has  not  been  attempted  below 
the  2,150-ft.  level  although  preliminary 
development  has  been  carried  down  to 
the  2,500  horizon.  Labor  shortage  has 
prevented  new  development.  An  effort 
is  being  made  to  secure  additional  power. 
J.  H.  C.  Waite  is  president  and  Hon. 
Charles  McCrea  vice-president. 

★Mylamaque  Gold  Mines  has  com¬ 
pleted  drilling  a  series  of  shallow  holes 
in  the  central  part  of  the  property, 
located  south’  of  Lamaque  Mines,  and 
two  diamond  drills  are  being  employed 
for  deep  tests  at  both  ends  of  the  section 
tested.  Depths  below  1,000  ft.  are  to 
be  explored  along  the  north  and  south 
contacts  of  a  diorite  dike.  Extensions 
of  this  dike  have  indicated  gold  depo¬ 
sition  in  drill  holes  on  adjoining  prop¬ 
erties.  A.  W.  White,  Jr.,  is  president. 

★John  C.  Rogers,  consulting  geologist 
for  Peribec  Gold  Mines,  Pershing  town¬ 
ship,  has  laid  out  a  program  of  surface 
work  and  diamond  drilling  to  test  a 
shear  zone  that  has  disclosed  promising 
gold  values.  Gold  discoveries  have  fol¬ 
lowed  recent  work  in  this  area  by  Con¬ 
solidated  Smelters,  Perron  Gold  Mines 
and  Croinor  Mines. 

★Duquesne  Mining  Company  has  op¬ 
tioned  14  claims  at  the  west  end  of  its 
property  in  Duparquet  and  Destor 
townships,  to  Steeloy  Mining  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  results  have  been  reported  from 
the  first  three  holes  of  an  extensive 
drilling  program.  All  three  holes  inter¬ 
sected  mineralized  porphyry  over  widths 


INCREASED  THROUGH  the  USE  of  NICHOLS  HERRESHOFF  MULTI-HEARTH  FURNACES 

Nicaro,  Oriente  Province,  Cuba,  control  over  furnace  atmosphere  dur- 

i  plant  of  the  Nicaro  Nickel  Com-  ing  the  various  stages  of  the  roast. 

ny  uses  twelve  22'  3"  O.D.,  16  if  you  face  the  problem  of  heat  treat- 

;arth  Nichols  Herreshoff  Multi-  ment  of  ores  and  concentrates,  get  in 

’f  1  touch  with  a  Nichols  Engineer.  Other 

Ltely  3600  tons  per  day  of  limomte  .  ,  *  ^  l 

d  serpentine  ores  for  the  economical  strategic  ores  and  concentrates  whose 

eduction  of  nickel.  production  has  been  increased  through 

These  furnaces  and  their  com-  Ihe  use  of  Nichols  Herreshoff  Multi- 

stion  chambers  embody  numer-  Hearth  Furnaces  include — zinc,  mag- 

s  special  features  to  assure  ac-  nesium,  molybdenum,  copper,  tung- 

rate  temperatures  and  provide  close  sten,  mercury,  etc. 


UNIVUSITV  TOWU  1100..  MONItEAL  P.  Q. 


ORE  MINE  CARS 


Modem  steel  cars  that 
provide  increased 
capacity  with  the  best 
ratio  of  live  load  to 
dead  weight.  De¬ 
signed  and  built  to 
meet  your  specific 
clearcinces  and  re¬ 
quirements. 

Full  data  and 
descriptive  bro¬ 
chure  gladly  sent 
on  request. 
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the  practical  side  of  mining  BY  ATLAS 


THE  ATLAS  <7^ 


Canada  (Continued) 

of  from  48  to  100  ft.  A  9.5-ft.  section 
disclosed  values  ranging  from  $2.69  to 
$15.01  per  ton.  C.  Glenn  Hunter, 
president,  reports  that  important  ore 
has  been  indicated  in  the  shaft  located 
near  the  east  end  of  the  Duquesne 
property,  five  miles  from  the  present 
drilling. 


"K” 

for 

Intermediate 
Mine  Haulage 


*  For  continuous,  heavy  duly  operations  specify  ATLAS  type  "A"  Mine 
Locomotives.  The  patented  ATLAS  Double-Reduction  Spur  Gear  Drive  offers 
dependable,  positive  operation  under  the  heaviest  load  requirements. 
Heavy  duty  construction  throughout  insures  maximum  operating  efficiency 
at  minimum  cost 


Complete  specifications  will  be  sent  at  your  request. 

Canadian  Representative  — ^BMS  Limited  Industrial  Stand 

Mine  Equipment  Company,  Kirkland  Lake,  Ont.  223  Lower  Germiston  Rd.  Jupiter 

International  Agencies  &.  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  Johannesburg,  So.  Africa 


THE  ATLAS  CAR  &  MFC.  CO. 

ir  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  U.S.A.  ir 


CLOTH  CORPORATION 

WARSAW,  INDIANA 


Ante/UcXid^  BRATTICE 


*  Acid,  water  and  fungus- 
resistant 

*  Easily  installed 

*  Follows  every  dip.^bend 
or  rise 

*  Light  weight,  easily  ^han- 

4  died 

*  Available  in  four  [fabric 
types. 


ONTARIO 

★Berens  River  Mines,  controlled  by 
Newmont  Mining  Corporation,  started 
its  225-ton  cyanide  and  flotation  mill  in 
September  1939  and  last  year  con¬ 
tracted  with  Metals  Reserve  Company 
for  production  and  sale  of  zinc  con¬ 
centrates.  A  zinc  flotation  plant  has 
been  installed  at  the  property,  which 
is  farther  north  than  any  other  mine  in 
the  Province  and  is  connected  with  Lake 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  by  a  180-mile 
winter  road.  H.  DeWitt  Smith  is  presi¬ 
dent  and  E.  J.  Martin  is  manager. 
Record  output  was  secured  in  1942,  re¬ 
covery  averaging  $18.39  a  ton,  but  there 
has  been  a  reduction  in  grade  from  the 
250  ft.  level  down  to  1,400  ft.  Values 
have  shown  improvement  on  the  1,550 
and  1,700  levels  and  the  main  zone  is 
to  be  opened  up  on  the  1,850  level 
before  the  end  of  August.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  a  winze  was  started  about  July  15 
from  the  1,700-ft.  level  to  open  new 
horizons  from  2,000  down  to  2,300  ft. 

★A  new  zone  is  reported  on  the  1,400-ft. 
level  of  Bidgood  Kirkland  Gold  Mines. 

A  5-ft.  core  length  from  a  hole  put  out 
from  the  east  drift  at  this  horizon  as¬ 
sayed  $22  per  ton.  Production  in  May 
1944  amounted  to  $29,731  compared 
with  $48,846  in  the  same  month  a  year 
ago.  In  the  first  5  months  of  1943  pro¬ 
duction  totalled  $245,766,  averaging 
$11.84  per  ton.  Frank  L.  Smith  is  mine 
manager. 

★Shaft  sinking  is  reported  to  be  under 
way  at  the  fluorspar  property  of 
Detomac  Mines,  Huntingdon  township, 
near  lyiadoc.  Under  former  owners, 
three  shallow  shafts  reached  a  maximum 
depth  of  40  ft.  and  the  present  program 
provides  for  extending  one  of  these  to 
100  ft.  and  resuming  ore  shipments. 

F.  S.  Tobin  is  president  and  C.  C. 
Fischer  mine  manager. 

★The  Ontario  Department  of  Mines 
reports  substantial  improvement  in  the 
safety  record  of  the  industry  in  1943. 
Mining  accidents  decreased  3.6  percent 
and  fatalities  28  percent,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  representing 
29,477  persons  employed  at  mines, 
metallurgical  works,  quarries,  and  clay, 
sand  and  gravel  pits.  ' 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

★Mine  operators  in  British  Columbia 
are  disappointed  that  greater  considera¬ 
tion  has  not  been  given  to  mining  in  the 
Dominion  budget,  introduced  before 
the  House  of  Commons  early  this 
month.  A  brief  presented  by  the  Min-  . 
ing  Association  of  B.  C.  in  an  appeal  to, 
Ottawa  authorities  stated  in  part:  “The  ! 
taxation  of  mines  on  the  same  basis  as  . 
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commercial  enterprises  fails  to  take  into 
account  the  speculative  hazard  of  min¬ 
ing.  Great  risks  must  be  taken  by 
capital,  which  accordingly  can  only  be 
attracted  by  the  inducement  of  propor¬ 
tionately  high  returns.  .  .  .  Apart  from 
the  speculative  hazard,  due  regard  must 
be  taken  of  the  fact  that  a  mine  is  a 
wasting  asset.  Mining  is,  in  effect,  a 
salvage  operation,  and  unless  successful 
operators  are  encouraged  to  spend  their 
profits  on  the  acquisition  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  mines,  the  industry  will 
perish.  Every  increase  in  taxation 
necessarily  increases  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  and  thus  hastens  rapid  depletion, 
since  the  effect  is  to  eliminate  progres¬ 
sively  the  mining  of  the  lower  grades 
of  ore  in  mines,  thereby  not  only  reduc¬ 
ing  their  productive  and  tax-paying 
span,  but  as  such  ore  once  left  in  the 
ground  is  subsequently  irrecoverable,  a 
serious  and  unnecessary  loss  of  a  na¬ 
tional  asset  is  occasioned.” 

The  provision  in  the  Budget  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  setting  up  of  reserves  for  main¬ 
tenance  and  repairs,  which  in  the  case 
of  mining  would  include  underground 
development,  is  a  recognition  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance  of  the  persistent 
pleas  of  the  mining  industry  of  this 
Province.  In  this  connection.  Engi¬ 
neering  and  Mining  Journal  has  been 
advised  by  H.  Mortimer-Lamb,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Mining  Association  of  B.  C.: 
“It  is  true  that  the  reserve  authorized 
is  limited  and  not  actually  adequate, 
since  it  is  to  be  based  on  one-half  of  the 
expenditures  on  this  account  incurred 
during  a  period  to  be  determined  by 
government,  but  it  is  at  least  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  In  particular  the 
mining  industry  in  the  past  two  years 
has  been  severely  and  unfairly  penalized 
in  that  because  of  the  shortage  of  man¬ 
power  it  was  inhibited  from  carrying  on 
development  operations  in  balance  with 
production.  As  development  expense 
is  necessarily  a  recognized  chargeable 
cost  against  production,  it  followed  that 
the  imposition  of  income  tax  based  on 
production  excluding  this  cost  was 
unjust  and  discriminatory.” 

^One  of  the  first  experiments  to  be 
conducted  by  the  recently  created 
British  Columbia  Industrial  and  Scien¬ 
tific  Research  Council  will  be  to  test 
charcoals  made  from  local  soft  woods  in 
an  effort  to  determine  their  value  in  the 
reduction  of  iron  ores.  This  method  of 
recovering  iron  from  the  extensive 
Zeballos  deposits  has  been  proposed  by 
Privateer  Mine,  Ltd. 

★The  period  during  which  grubstakes 
were  issued  in  this  Province  under  the 
“Prospectors’  Grubstake  Act”  expired 
on  June  30th. 

★A  sharp  revival  of  interest  is  notice¬ 
able  among  public  bodies  as  a  result  of 
the  projected  plans  of  Privateer  Mine, 
Ltd.,  to  establish  an  iron-and-steel 
industry  at  Zeballos,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Vancouver  Island.  Acting  on  rec¬ 
ommendations  by  its  Mining  and 
Engineering  Bureau,  the  Vancouver 
Board  of  Trade  has  forw’arded  the 
following  resolution  to  Provincial  au¬ 
thorities:  “Vancouver  Board  of  Trade, 


4U  *7^  ADVANTAGES 


fllTER  PRESSES 


IN 

FILTRATION 

CLARIFICATION 

THICKENING 

WASHING 

EXTRACTION 


Typical  large  side  feed  closed 
delivery  filter  press  of  corrosion 
resistant  alloy  for  filter  alka¬ 
line  slurry. 


Lowest  investment  and  overall  operating 
cost  per  square  foot  of  filtering  area. 

2  Construction  of  any  metal,  rubber,  wood  or 
coated  metal  to  resist  corrosion  or  abrasion. 

^  Operation  at  any  required  temperature  or 
pressure. 

^  Perfect  clarification,  complete  cake  recovery, 
washing  of  cake,  drying  of  cake,  extraction, 
thickening,  catalytic  contacting. 

^  Built  in  any  size  for  any  capacity,  with  any 
number  of  filter  chambers,  subject  to 
enlargement  or  reduction  of  capacity; 
stationary  or  portable  easy  to  assemble, 
clean,  dismantle  and  move. 

^  Can  be  used  with  any  kind  of  filter  cloth, 
filter  paper  or  filter  aids. 

These  and  many  other  design  and  per¬ 
formance  features  make  Shriver  Filter  Presses 
the  equipment  you  should  consider  in  your 
present  or  post-war  production  program. 
Write  for  catalog. 


T.  SHRIVER  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

848  Hamilton  St.  •  Harrison,  N.J. 


VENTILATION 
Cvsis  Cii  t 

DAILY  BORE 
TUNNEL  FOG 


REVERSED  VENTILATION 

Roots-Connersville  Positive  Dis¬ 
placement  Blowers  maintain 
their  high  efficiency  when  oper¬ 
ating  either  under  pressure  or 
suction.  With  the  reversed  ven¬ 
tilation  system,  only  one  pipe 
is  needed  to  supply  fresh  air  and 
to  exhaust  foul  air  and  gases 
from  the  tunnel  face,  saving 
time  and  money. 

Write  for  Bulletin 


in  drivins  the  1 3-iailc  Continental  Divide  Tunnel, 
“R-C”  Positive  Displacement  Bloweis  operatins  a 
revenins  ventilation  system  are  credited  with  speed¬ 
ing  up  progress  6  ft.  per  day  by  cutting  SO  min¬ 
utes  from  each  drilling  cycle.  Blowen  are  used  in 
series — one  every  9,000  feet,  with  a  capacity  of 
12,000  c.f.m. 

ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE  BLOWER  CORP. 

408  Washington  Ave.,  Conneisville,  Ind. 


/iotahif  'Dl&p£acrment 

BLOWERS 

FOR  POSITIVE  VEMTILATIOS 
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Sink  Your  Teeth  Into  Future  PROFITS 


with 

DAVENPORT 

LOCOMOTIVES 


A  elevation  of  14,000  ft.  offers  a  challange  which  this  18  ton  Davenport  ably  meets. 

There  are  many  things  about  the  future  on  which  any  of  us  can 
only  guess.  But — some  things  are  certain — and  one  is  the  basic 
relation  between  your  production  costs  and  the  market  level  on 
which  you  sell.  You  can’t  control  markets  but  you  CAN  lower 
production  costs.  That’s  why  we  believe  you’ll  welcome  Daven¬ 
port  Better-Built  Locomotives  as  an  important  source  of  haulage 
economies.  These  modern,  smooth-powered,  easy-to-operate  units 
are  built  to  deliver  lower  cost  ton-miles  through  EXTRA  years 
of  superb  performance.  Investigate  Davenports  as  a  direct  con¬ 
tribution  to  your  operating  profits. 

Analyti*  of  your  ncwifs  and  raliabla  racom* 
mmndation*  gladly  furnithad  without  obligation. 
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ESTABLISHED  IN  1900 


Tendremos  mucho  sus- 
to  enviarie  un  catalogo 
en  Espanol,  describi- 
endo  las  Locomotoras 
Davenport. 


BRANFORD  PNEUMOTC 

SPOT! 


WHERE  CLOGGING  OCCURS 
in  Pipes;  Hoppers,  Bins,  Chutes,  etc. 

Quick  Acting  Starting  Valve 
Controls  Rate  of  Flow 

Write — State  Problems 

Send  plan  of  equipment — Specifications — Tonnase 
handled  —  Wet  or  dry  materials  —  Size  of  materials 
—  Ask  for  Bulletin  "E”. 

NEW  HAVEN  VIBRATOR  CO. 

1 50  Chestnut  Si 
NEW  HAVEN  7,  CONN. 
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PUT  A  BRANFORD  AT  THE  SPOT  WHERE  IT'S  NEEDED 


will  be  most  advantageous  to  British 
Columbia,  is  highly  interested  in  pro¬ 
posals  for  establishment  of  an  iron-and- 
steel  industry  by  private  enterprise. 
It  urges  the  government  to  investigate 
the  economic  feasibility  of  the  project 
and  lend  such  assistance  as  is  merited.” 

The  Vancouver  City  Council’s  semi¬ 
public  Civic  Steel  Committee  has  gone 
on  record  as  vigorously  opposing  the 
export  or  British  Columbia  iron  ores  for 
treatment  elsewhere. 

★Net  smelter  returns  of  Silbak  Premier 
Mines,  Ltd.,  Portland  Canal  district 
subsidiary  of  Premier  Gold  Mining  Co., 
Ltd.,  from  June  production  were  $54,- 
316.  Recovery  was  made  from  the 
treatment  of  5,673  tons,  averaging  0.25 
oz.  gold  and  2.07  oz.  silver  per  ton. 
Estimated  operating  profit  before  pro¬ 
vision  for  depletion-  and  depreciation 
was  $5,047.  The  International  Union 
of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers 
(CIO)  has  commenced  negotiations  with 
the  management  with  a  view  to  obtain¬ 
ing  a  labor  agreement. 

★Recent  development  work  at  the 
Texada  Island  properties  of  Industrial 
Metals  Mining  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  had 
unusually  encouraging  results.  A  dia¬ 
mond-drill  hole,  400  ft.  south  of  the 
Little  Billie  shaft,  driven  to  ascertain 
the  geological  structure  preparatory  to 
connecting  the  Little  Billie  and  Copper 
Queen  mines  by  crosscut,  has  intersected 
a  major  orebody  averaging  approxi¬ 
mately  $15  per  ton  in  gold,  copper,  and 
silver.  This  new  discovery  has,  in  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Victor  Dolmage,  con¬ 
sulting  geologist,  doubled  the  estimate 
of  ore  reserves.  Consequently  it  is  now 
planned  to  erect  a  100-ton  mill  near  the 
Little  Billie  shaft.  Meanwhile  the 
Copper  Queen  shaft  is  being  dewatered 
and  rehabilitated.  During  the  early 
days  of  this  century  the  Texada  Island 
properties,  now  owned  by  Industrial 
Metals,  were  the  source  of  gold-copper 
ore  shipments  exceeding  eight  million 
dollars  in  value, 

★During  the  second  quarter  of  1944, 
Bralorne  Mines,  Ltd.,  Lillooet  mining 
division,  produced  19,044  oz.  gold, 
valued  at  $733,194,  from  26,549  tons, 
averaging  0.717  oz.  gold  per  ton.  The 
grade  is  the  highest  ever  recorded  over 
such  a  period  by  the  company.  Produc¬ 
tion  for  the  first  half  of  1944  is  now 
35,326  oz.  gold,  valued  at  $1,360,051, 
from  52,862  tons,  averaging  0.67  oz. 
gold  per  ton.  Shareholders  have  been 
advised  as  follows:  “The  labor  shortage 
has  become  increasingly  acute  during 
the  past  quarter.  Excellent  develop¬ 
ment  results  in  the  ‘77’  vein  on  the 
18  and  19  levels,  and  an  unexpectedly 
rich  orebody  in  the  west  drift  on  the 
15  level,  ‘51’  vein,  helped  greatly  in 
maintaining  tonnage  and  gold  produc¬ 
tion.  The  profit  during  the  quarter 
was  sufficient  to  allow  payment  of  the 
regular  and  extra  dividends  at  the  past 
rate.  Future  earnings  and  dividend 
rate  will  depend  on  the  labor  supplyi 
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which  as  yet  shows  no  improvement. 
Shortage  of  labor  at  your  Takla  Mer¬ 
cury  mine  has  delayed  the  preparation 
{or  mining  of  richer  ore  found  by  drilling. 
The  grade  of  ore  treated  has  therefore 
been  too  low  to  maintain  the  expected 
production  or  to  yield  a  consistent 
profit.  The  future  will  depend  on  the 
labor  supply  and  on  the  continuance 
of  the  quicksilver  purchase  contract 
with  U.  S.  Commercial  Company.” 

^In  anticipation  of  the  development 
of  new  orebodies  by  the  current  dia¬ 
mond-drilling  program,  directors  of 
B.  R.  X.  (1935)  Consolidated  Mines, 
Ltd.,  called  an  extraordinary  meeting 
of  shareholders  for  July  26  for  the 
purpose  of  passing  a  resolution  au¬ 
thorizing  an  increase  in  capital  from 
$1,875,000  to  $2,500,000.  The  increase 
is  sought  to  provide  sufficient  funds 
to  prepare  the  property  for  production. 
^June  production  of  The  Cariboo 
Gold  Quartz  Mining  Co.,  Ltd.,  was 
961  oz.  gold,  valued  at  $36,998,  from 
2,648  tons,  averaging  0.40  oz.  gold  per 
ton.  Production  for  the  first  half  of  the 
calendar  year  1944  was  valued  at 
$396,280,  from  24,848  tons,  averaging 
$15.94  per  ton. 

★Despite  a  material  improvement  in 
grade,  the  value  of  June  production  of 
Island  Mountain  Mines  Co.,  Ltd., 
Cariboo  mining  division,  was  below 
that  for  May.  Gold  recovered  in 
June  was  796  oz.,  valued  at  $30,557, 
from  1,529  tons,  averaging  0.52  oz. 
gold  per  ton. 

★Hedley  Mascot  Gold  Mines,  Ltd.> 
Osoyoos  mining  division,  is  sinking  a 
series  of  short  winzes  on  the  Wheeler 
prospect,  2i  miles  east  of  the  Mascot 
fraction.  Diamond-drill  holes  have  in¬ 
dicated  favorable  mineralization,  but 
a  loss  of  sludge  has  made  it  difficult 
to  determine  values.  The  short  holes 
are  intended  to  obtain  positive  evidence 
as  to  the  persistence,  even  at  only  shal¬ 
low  depths,  of  the  surface  enrichment. 
★During  the  fiscal  year .  ended  Feb. 
29,  1944,  Kootenay  Belle  Gold  Mines, 
Ltd.,  produced  gold  bullion  valued  at 
$49,678.  After  all  operating  expense 
and  write-offs,  net  profit  was  $3,548. 
The  Kootenay  Belle  gold  mine,  in  the 
Nelson  district,  was  closed  during  the 
year  and  much  of  the  equipment  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Whitewater  mine,  in  the 
Slocan  district.  Net  current  assets  at 
the  close  of  the  year  was  $91,930, 
compared  with  $279,199  a  year  earlier, 
the  investment  in  Retallack  Mines, 
Ltd.,  new  lead-zinc  producer,  accounting 
for  the  reduction.  By  agreement  with 
Whitewater  Mines,  Ltd.,  Kootenay 
Belle  holds  150,000  shares  of  the  250,- 
OOO  shares  of  Retallack,  after  paying 
Whitewater  debts  of  $16,695  and 
equipping  the  Whitewater  mine  for] 
production.  In  August  last,  H.  Grattan 
Lynch,  consulting  engineer,  estimated 
Whitewater  reserves  at  66,000  .reason¬ 
ably  assured  tons  and  36,000  probable 
tons,  averaging  1.0  oz.  silver,  1.0  per 
cent  lead,  and  10.1  per  cent  zinc  per  ton. 
A  contract  for  the  sale  of  zinc  concen¬ 
trate  was  made  Dec.  17th,  1943,  with 
U.  S.  Commercial  Co.,  and  a  further 


In  the  course  of  almost  40  years  of  research  and 
development  which  precede  the  perfection  of 
the  modem  Plat-O  Ore  Concentrating  Table, 
Deister  engineers  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
ore  recovery  problems  the  a  or  Id  over. 

Out  of  this  vast  experience  has  come  an  ore  table 
which — operating  records  prove — represents  the 
highest  refinement  of  the  principle  of  wet  gravity 
separation  ...  a  table  that,  for  all  its  simplicity, 
is  adaptable  to  the  widest  range  of  ore  recovery 
operations. 


Somewhere  along  the  line,  Deister  engineers 
have  encountered  me  problem  which  may  be  con> 
fronting  you  today  in  your  effort  to  produce  more 
clean  concentrates  at  a  lower  cost  .  .  .  and  you 
can  be  sure  that  in  the  design  and  construction  of 
Plat-O  Tables  this  particular  problem  has  been 
considered — and  licked! 

That’s  why  we  believe  your  ore  recovery  job 
can  be  done  more  efficiently  “the  Plat-O  way.” 
Why  not  write  today  for  complete  information  and 
recommendations  ? 


DEISTER  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Fort  Wayno  4,  Indiana 


BRAUN  LABORATORY  PULVERIZERS 
Hardy  Helpers  for  Every  Lab 

Braun  Laboratory  Pulverizers,  because  they 
are  built  to  take  the  hard,  gruelling  punish¬ 
ment  of  day-in  and  day-out  grinding  of  ores 
and  metallurgical  samples,  can  be  depended 
upon  to  stand  up  on  the  job. 

The  T3rpe  UD  Direct-Driven  Pulverizer, 
with  its  powerful,  self-contained  motor  per-  Type  ua  with  Motor  and  v-Bcit 

manently  lubricated  at  the  factory,  is  always  ready  to  run  at  the  touch  of 
a  finger.  Large  laboratories  where  the  work  is  heavy  and  steady  find 
this  pulverizer  indispensable.  Tjrpe  UA  Pulverizer  with  motor  and  V-bclt 
drive  is  a  compact,  efficient  grinder  with  an  independent  power  unit.  Type 
UA  Pulverizer  for  shaft  and  pulley  drive  meets  every  requirement  where 
this  type  of  installation  is  used. 

Write  Dept.  E-8  for  details. 


BRAUN  CORPORATION 

2260  EAST  iSTH  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

BRAu^l■K^xcHT-HEr:.1A^•^■Co.  ^  Sc:e  -  ::r;c  5v.'?'.;es  C_ 

San  FrancLJCo,  California  5ea“.c  '.Vashinq'^r. 
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A  UNIVERSAL  GOGGLE 
—  WILLSON  CC502 


No  "blinder”  effect  from  these  light,  sturdy 
goggles.  Transparent  eye-cups — fitting  the 
face  snugly,  comfortably  —  let  a  worker 
really  see.  And  clear  Super-Tough  lenses 
make  his  eyes,  and  expensive  prescription 
glasses,  really  safe.  Direct  ventilation  cuts 
down  lens-fogging;  rugged  construction  per¬ 
mits  hard  use.  CC502’s  are  only  one  of 
hundreds  of  styles  of  safety  goggles  in 
Willson’s  complete  line  of  eye,  head  and 
lung  protection. 


Ihara's  o  Sattty  Sarvie*  Di$trtutor 

in  •vmry  maior  iudntrial  area. 


THE  "SCARFACE"  TEST 


"’Scarfoca,”  shewn  here,  is  a  key  piece 
ef  .WiUsen  testing  eqwipment,  one  ef. 
I  nMmy  .weed  to  nwke  sere  that  Witlsen 
Mrfety  imdwcts  twe  rmaUy  safe.  Wearing 
impact -resisting  geggies 
"Scarface”  is  hambarded 
with  air  rifle  bwiiets,  swat¬ 
ted  with  dabs,’  knackad 
ta  the  dear.  Thaugh  badly 
battered  elsewhere,  his 
eye-area  —  when  Wilisan- 
pratected  — must  came 
thraugh  unscarred. 


MOMES  •  RESniATORS  •  6AS  MASKS  •  HElMEn 


PRODUCTS  INCORPORATED 

READING,  PA.,  U.  S.  A.  litabluhed  1870 
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Canada  {Continued) 


contract  was  effected  April  17,  1944, 
with  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining 
Co.  for  the  sale  of  lead  and  silver. 
Production  was  commenced  early  in 
1944  at  an  initial  rate  of  125  tons  daily. 
By  the  addition  of  new  equipment  and 
used  sections  from  Kootenay  Belle, 
capacity  has  been  increased  to  300  tons 
daily.  The  annual  meeting  of  share¬ 
holders  called  on  the  Dominion  govern¬ 
ment  to  release  Italian  prisoners-of-war 
for  work  in  base-metal  mines. 


YUKON 


★Yukon  Consolidated  Gold  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Ltd.,  is  currently  operating  three 
dredges.  No.  7  on  Quartz  Creek,  No.  4 
on  Bonanza  Creek,  and  No.  3  in 
Bonanza  Basin.  Three  crews  are  con¬ 
ducting  stripping  and  thawing  opera¬ 
tions  in  other  quarters.  The  value  of 
production  during  May,  first  month  of 
operation,  was  approximately  $45,000. 
Operations  were  hampered  to  some 
extent  by  floods  on  the  Yukon  River, 
which  necessitated  a  withdrawal  of 
labor  to  maintain  the  supply  of  elec¬ 
trical  power  to  the  City  of  Dawson. 


★The  Canadian  government  has  made 
plans  for  opening  new  mineral  areas 
in  the  Yukon  and  adjacent  districts 
along  the  Alaska  Highway  and  the 
Canol  pipe-line  road.  Surveying  parties 
of  the  Mines  and  Geological  Branch 
of  the  government  will  first  search  for 
new  sources  of  petroleum,  base  metals, 
and  strategic  metals.  Thirty-two  sur¬ 
veying  parties  will  be  in  the  field  in 
Canada  this  year,  four  of  them  in  the 
Northwest.  There  also  will  be  14 
topographical  mapping  crews,  of  which 
three  will  be  in  the  Yukon  and  adjoining 
regions,  mapping  the  Whitehorse  and 
Dezadeach  Lake  areas  of  the  Yukon. 
A  detailed  study  of  the  area  east  of 
Great  Bear  Lake,  where  there  are  oil 
seepages,  will  be  made  and  topographical 
investigations  will  be  conducted  in  the 
MacKenzie  River  basins  and  in  the 
Cameron  Bay  area  east  of  Great  Bear 
Lake. 


★C.  S.  Lord,  head  of  a  party  for  the 
Canadian  Geological  Survey,  reports 
prospecting  opportunities  in  the  district 
opened  by  the  Alaska  Highway  between 
Watson  Lake  and  Alaska.  He  says 
a  small  amount  of  preliminary  prospect¬ 
ing  was  done  there  last  summer,  but 
that  most  of  the  district  is  virgin 
ground  for  hard-rock  prospector  and 
geologist.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect 
important  dep)osits  of  gold  and  base 
metals  within  easy  distance  of  the 
Highway  or  its  branches.  Last  summer 
he  says  the  Survey  made  a  recon¬ 
naissance  of  the  area  between  Teslin 
and  Watson  Lake  and  found  the  Cassiar 
granite  batholith.  He  estimates  20,000 
sq.mi.  of  virgin  ground  in  that  district 
along  both  sides  of  the  Highway  that 
warrant  prospecting. 


MEXICO 


Labor  strike,  ended  about  mid 
July,  was  expensive  for  mosi 
mining  companies 


★Sheep  Creek  Gold  Mines,  Ltd., 
Nelson  district,  paid  its  regular  quarterly 
dividend  of  three  cents  per  share  July 
15th  to  shareholders  of  record  June  30th. 


★Mining  in  Mexico  was  somewha 
improved  with  the  advent  of  midsum 
mer.  Labor  conditions,  a  prime  factoi 
in  the  business  in  this  country,  were 
considerably  better  with  the  ending 
about  mid-July  of  the  general  strikT 
called  on  June  8  against  some  14fl| 
companies  and  individual  operators, 
The  settlements  were  somewhat  of  a 
victory  for  the  laborites,  though  they 
fell  short  of  getting  all  they  demanded— 
a  50  percent  pay  rise  and  a  share  in  the® 
profits.  Most  of  the  wage  lifts  granted 
were  relatively  small.  But  the  em 
ployers  had  to  pay  high  for  wages  durinj#, 
the  strike,  costs  of  the  movement,  anV 
the  funding  of  social  services,  suq 
as  consumption  cooperative  societies, 
medicine,  and  medical  facilities. 

Labor  was  generally  satisfied  with 
the  settlements.  But  Juan  Manuel 
Elizondo,  secretary  general  of  the 
national  miners’  union,  was  harshly] 
criticized,  when  he  appeared  at 
meeting  in  Monterrey,  Nuevo  Leon,  of| 
employees  of  the  Fundidora  de  Fiem 
y  Acero  de  Monterrey,  Mexico’s  greatest! 
iron  and  steel  works,  for  what  the! 
workers  considered  “selling  out”  b; 
the  union  chiefs.  This  company  ende 
its  strike  on  the  basis  of  a  daily  increase] 
of  60  centavos  per  employee,  plus  a  dailyj 
bonus  of  69  centavos  for  those  who 
exceed  their  daily  production  quota; 
payment  of  450,000  pesos  as  wages 
during  the  strike,  which  lasted  for  24 
days;  40,000  pesos  to  improve  medical 
service  and  4,000  pesos  to  establish  a 
medical  clinic.  The  men  thought  they 
should  have  had  the  30-percent  pay 
rise,  to  which  they  had  receded  from  the 
50-percent  demand.  However,  work 
has  been  liormalized  in  all  the  works’ 
departments. 

The  Cia.  Minera  de  Santa  Maria  del 
Oro,  S.A.,  settled  its  strike  by  allowing  a 
daily  rise  of  15  centavos  (3.5  c.)  pei 
worker,  paying  2,800  pesos  as  costs 
of  the  strike  and  providing  12,500  p^s 
to  start  a  consumption  cooperative. 
Moctezuma  Copper,  Nacozari,  Sonora, 
settled  with  a  daily  pay  rise  of  50 
centavos,  retroactive  from  June  1,  but 
with  the  stipulation  that  this  will  be 
cancelled  if  the  market  price  of  copper 
goes  below  1 1.5  c.  per  pound,  and  to  pay 
full  wages  during  the  strike,  plus  35,000 
pesos  ($7,150)  as  its  costs.  Mexican 
Zinc  and  the  Cia.  Carbonifera  de 
Sabinas,  S.A.,  the  latter  a  coal  mining 
enterprise,  both  A.S.&R.  units,  oper¬ 
ating  in  the  Nueva  Rosita  zone,  CoahuiU 
made  settlements  identical  to  that  of 
Moctezuma. 

The  Labor  Ministry  praised  the 
conciliatory  spirit  of  the  mining  ein- 
ployers  and  tJbe  miners  union’s  chiefs 
and  indicated  that  work  in  the  industry, 
should  proceed  harmoniously  from  now 
on.  There  is  evidence  that  mining 
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Most  mine  operators  readily  admit  $3.36  per  year  besides  There  were  no 
the  need  for  magnetic  separators  repair  costs  on  the  pulley  during  the 
to  keep  tramp  iron  out  of  crushers.  entire  10  year  period. 

But  few  probably  ever  expected  to  in-  And,  remember,  that  many  Dings 

stall  separators  at  no  cost,  let  alone  Pulleys  are  still  fimctioning  perfectly 

make  a  direct  profit  on  the  installation.  after  20  to  40  years*  service  which  makes 

Yet,  Mr.  C.  B.  Scholl,  Chief  Engineer,  this  record  all  the  more  impressive. 

Boone  Country  Coal  Corp.,  Sharpies,  These  figures  gives  every  mine  oper- 

W.  Va.,  has  cost  records  to  prove  that  *  ator  something  to  think  about.  It’s 
on  the  basis  of  depreciating  his  Dings  worth  spending  money  to  get  the  bene- 
Pulley  in  only  10  years  that  the  salvage  fits  of  Dings  Pulleys — why  be  without 

value  of  iron  it  recovered  was  enough  them  when  it  doesn’t  cost  anything? 

to  pay  for  the  pulley  and  net  a  profit  of  Literature  on  request. 

DINGS  MAGNETIC  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

526  E.  SmltlilSt.  *  Milwankee,  Wia. 

World's  Largsst  Exclusive  Builders  of  Magnetic  Magnetic  Pulleys  and  Drums  ...  Suspension 

Equipment  ,  .  .  Est,  1899  '  and  Spout  Magrtets 
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Air  Compressors 


•  now  many  operations  do 
you  have  where  costly,  cumbersome 
compressors  could  be  replaced  with 
low-cost,  flexible  Smiths?  How 
much  time  and  money  will  you  save 
with  Smiths  that  are  easily  moved 
from  one  job  to  another  and  use 
only  1  gal.  of  gasoline  an  hour. 
This  thinking  deserves  jiour  seri¬ 
ous  consideration. 


Smith  Compressors  are  admirably 
equipped  to  give  you  all  the  power 
you  need  for  most  compressor  work. 
Made  with  FORD  Motors,  standard 
parts  and  the  famous  Smith  Com¬ 
pressor  Head,  they  are  sources  of 
satisfaction  to  users  everywhere. 
.  .  .  Low  initial  cost,  operating 

cost  and  maintenance.  Capacity 
easily  varied  for  different  jobs 
Repairs  and  parts  available  every¬ 
where.  Automatic  unloading  and 
idling;  self-starter;  no  couplings, 
belts,  clutches  or  gears  to  cause 
trouble. 


May  we  tell  you  more  about  Smith 
Compressors?  Wire,  phone  or 
write  today! 


CORDON 


&C0. 


Incoiponlcd 


$05  College  St. 


Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


Mexico  {Continued) 


labor  has  become  convinced  that  the 
industry  is  not  making  the  bonanza 
profits  it  thought  it  was. 


★Cia.  El  Boleo,  S.A.,  Santa  Rosalia, 
Baja  California,  Auguste  Nopper,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  a  French-owned  copper¬ 
mining  company,  has  been  granted  a 
federal  subsidy  on  its  copper  exports  to 
the  extent  of  a  rebate  of  the  12  percent 
federal  tax  it  pays  on  such  shipments. 
This  subsidy,  it  is  explained,  is  to 
encourage  the  company  to  continue 
exporting  copper  and  is  to  protect  it 
against  falling  prices  on  foreign  markets. 
The  Union  Nacional  de  la  Industria  de 
la  Plata,  the  Mexican  silversmiths’ 
organization,  which  has  its  headquarters 
in  Mexico  City,  has  been  allowed  a 
federal  subsidy  of  78  pesos  ($16)  per 
net  kilogram  on  its  products  that  it 
exports. 


★Aid  for  Guerrero  mining  in  the  form 
of  better  transportation  facilities  and 
more  electric  power  has  been  asked  of 
the  federal  government  by  the  Mining 
Chamber  of  Mexico.  Inadequate  ser¬ 
vices  of  this  kind,  the  Chamber  said, 
have  forced  most  Guerrero  mining 
enterprises  to  reduce  their  work  by 
50  percent  and  several  of  them  have 
suspended  activities  completely.  The 
Chamber  also  complained  of  a  sharp 
shortage  of  gasoline  and  fuel  oil  for 
the  Guerrero  mining  companies.  The 
Ministry  of  Communications  and  Public 
Works  has  been  asked  by  Col.  Rafael 
Catalan  Calvo,  Guerrero  Governor,  to 
order  the  government-operated  Na¬ 
tional  Railways  to  put  more  freight  cars 
and  locomotives  in  service  on  its 
Guerrero  divisions  for  the  benefit  of 


mining. 


★Mining  in  a  considerable  sector  of  the 
northwest  is  to  have  improved  rail 
transportation  facilities  with  the  pro¬ 
vision  by  the  federal  government  of 
350,000  pesos  ($75,000)  to  recondition 
the  rights-of-way  and  rolling  stock  of  its 
Kansas  City,  Mexico,  and  Orient  Rail¬ 
way.  This  line,  which  connects  Chi¬ 
huahua  and  Sonora  and  links  up  with 
American  railroads  at  the  border,  was 
acquired  by  the  Cardenas  government 
some  years  ago  and  has  been  run  by  the 
Mexican  administration  ever  since. 
Surveys  have  been  completed  for  ex¬ 
tending  the  railroad  from  Sonora  to 
Topolabampo,  a  Sinaloa  Pacific  port. 
Grading  and  rail  laying  on  this  extension 
are  expected  to  start  soon. 


★Contending  that  its  economic  condi¬ 
tion  is  such  that  it  cannot  obey  the 
federal  law  enacted  Oct.  1,  1943,  which 
makes  obligatory  the  increase  of  pay 
of  all  contract  workers  in  Mexico  w’ho 
earn  up  to  10  pesos  ($2.10)  a  day, 
Kildun,  San  Luis  Potosi,  has  asked 
the  federal  board  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration  to  excuse  it  from  granting 
these  raises.  Kildun  invited  the  board 
to  examine  its  books  to  verify  its 
contention. 


filed  with  the  first  district  court,  Mexico 
City,  by  San  Franscisco  Mines  of 
Mexico,  Cia.  Minera  Noche  Buena  y 
Anexas,  S.A.,  Coahuila,  and  Cia. 
Minera  Eureka,  S.A.,  Nuevo  Leon. 
San  Francisco  contends  that  the  major¬ 
ity  of  its  employees  did  not  vote  for  the 
strike.  The  board  asserts  that  they 
did,  an  action  which  made  it  automati¬ 
cally  obligatory  for  it  to  classify  the  strike 
as  legal.  Noche  Buena  and  Eureka  told 
the  court  that  they  canot  afford  to  meet 
their  strikers’  demands  because  there  has 
been  no  increase  in  the  market  price  of 
gold,  silver,  lead,  and  zinc,  their  prin¬ 
cipal  products. 

Penoles  has  also  asked  the  first 
district  court,  Mexico  City,  to  set  aside 
the  board’s  ruling  that  the  strike  against 
it  is  legal.  The  company  asserts  that 
the  strike  was  not  favored  by  the  major¬ 
ity  of  its  employees. 

Ending  its  strike  was  rather  expensive 
for  The  Fresnillo  Company,  Fresnillo, 
Zacatecas.  It  granted  a  daily  pay  rise 
of  55  centavos  (11.5  c.)  per  employee 
and  paid  475,000  pesos  ($96,500)  to 
cover  wages  during  the  strike,  costs  of 
the  strike,  and  for  various  social  services 
for  its  3,000  employees  and  their  fami¬ 
lies.  The  wage  increase  is  retroactive 
from  June  8,  when  the  strike  started. 

Penoles  later  gave  in  and  made  an 
agreement  with  the  miners  union  allow¬ 
ing  a  general  daily  pay  rise  of  50  cen¬ 
tavos  for  its  four  units,  two  in  Nuevo 
Leon  and  two  in  Coahuila,  and  pay¬ 
ments  of  300,000  pesos  for  wages  during 
the  strike,  20,000  pesos  as  costs  of  the 
movement,  and  17,500  pesos  to  enable 
employees  to  found  consumption  coop¬ 
erative  societies,  besides  extending  the 
work  contract  until  1946. 


★Plans  to  enable  Mexico’s  low-produc¬ 
tion  and  poorly  paid  mines,  including 
mercury,  to  keep  going  with  federal  aid 
are  being  developed  by  the  government. 
The  program  is  to  be  put  into  effect  by 
the  Ministries  of  National  Economy  and 
Finance  as  soon  as  it  has  presidential 
approval.  Employees  of  some  of  these 
mines  have  shown  good  will  by  can¬ 
celling  demands  upon  their  employers 
for  pay  increases,  as  they  realize  that 
the  operators’  economic  condition  does 
not  permit  paying  higher  wages.  The 
plans  call  for  these  mines  to  continue 
working  with  present  labor  personnel 
and  wage  scales. 


CHILE 


Official  figures  show  continued 
increase  in  copper  production, 
but  gold  output  declines 


★Suits  to  upset  the  classification  by  the 
federal  board  of  conciliation  of  the 
strike  against  them  as  legal,  have  been 


★William  J.  Turner  retired  recently  as 
general  manager  of  the  Braden  Copper 
Co.  after  35  years’  service  in  Chile. 
During  his  long  sojourn  in  this  country 
Mr. '  Turner  saw  this  enterprise  grow 
from  a  small  producer  in  1909  to  ope 
the  largest  of  the  copper  porphyries 
of  the  world.  In  more  senses  than  one 
it  can  be  said  with  justice  that  in  each 
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SERIES  DESCRIBING  THE  USE  OF  SUPER  REFRACTORIES  IN  THE  PROCESS  INDUSTRIES 


NO.  1 


IN 


The  refractory  that  made  a  process  practicable 


When  a  non-ferrous  reduction  process  was  being  trans¬ 
lated  from  pilot  plant  to  production,  its  success  was 
threatened  by  lack  of  a  satisfactory  vessel  lining. 
Conditions  within  the  vessel  were  severe — corrosive 
slag  and  metal  above  SSOO'*  F.  After  only  2  heats,  a 
fireclay  lining  was  useless.  The  process  was  faced 
with  abandonment — for  other  refractories,  when  tried, 
also  rapidly  broke  down.  Finally,  a  “different”  kind  of 
refractory  was  tried.  “Different”  in  that  it  had  superior 
corrosion  resistance  and  a  thermal  conductivity  1 1  to 
1 2  times  that  of  fireclay.  It  worked — primarily  because 
the  terrific  heat  was  rapidly  transmitted  to  the  atmos¬ 
phere  and  dissipated  with  minimum  effect  on  the  lining. 
After  60  heats,  the  lining  still  looked  as  good  as  new. 
Its  ultimate  life  and  that  of  succeeding  replacements 
averaged  better  than  1 50  heats — remarkable  service 
for  such  severe  conditions. 

"CARBOFRAX” — the  silicon  carbide  super  refractory 
possessing  high  heat  conductivity  and  outstanding  re¬ 
sistance  to  spalling,  cracking  and  corrosion  at  elevated 


temperatures — made  this  process  commercially  feasible. 

Many  processes  now  in  common  use  have  been  made 
practicable  through  the  proper  selection  and  use  of 
Carborundum  Brand  super  refractories.  Used  as  linings 
for  gas  generators;  still  settings;  hearths  and  rabble 
blades  in  multiple  hearth  furnaces;  arches  in  muriatic 
acid  furnaces;  etc.,  they  have  consistently  meant  longer 
life,  less  maintenance,  greater  efficiency. 

Call  on  Carborundum  whenever  high  temperature  prob¬ 
lems  arise.  Qualified  Refractories  Engineers  will  work 
with  you  to  determine  if  Carborundum  Brand  super 
refractories  can  be  used  to  make  a  proposed  process 
work — or  an  existing  process  more  efficient. 

THE  CARBORUNDUM  COMPANY 

RcfroctoriM  Division,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

DUIrict  Soles  Branches:  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Boston, 
Pittsburgh.  Distributors:  McConnell  Soles  &  Engineering  Corp.,  Birmingham, 
Ala.;  Christy  Firebrick  Company,  St.  Louis,  AAo.;  Harrison  &  Company,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah;  Pacific  Abrasive  Supply  Company,  Los  Angeles  &  San  Francisco, 
California;  Denver  Fire  Clay  Company,  El  Paso,  Texas;  Smith-Sharpe  Company, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


"Carborundum”  and  "Carbofrax”  are  registered  trade  marks  of,  and  indicate  manufacture  by.  The  Carborundum  Company 


^e^/iactotieo ^  CARBORUNDUM^^ 


SEND  FOR  this  booklet  and 
learn  how  super  refractories 
are  used  in  the  process  indus¬ 
tries.  Gives  helpful  charts  of 
properties  and  many  inter¬ 
esting  applications. 

Clip  coupon  now! 


THE  CARBORUNDUM  COMPANY,  Refractories  Division,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 
Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Super  Refractories  for  the  Process  Industries." 


Company. 
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Which  is 
NOW  Hrst- 

Plain  Tonnage 
or  Higher  Quality? 


Maximum  recovery  of  higher  purity 
product  is  now  more  important  than 
plain  tonnage  output.  Production  men 
today  are  looking  for  higher  analysis 
of  concentrate — increased  recovery 
from  the  mill  feed — rather  than  greater 
tonnage  capacity. 

Dry  tabling  will  take  any  concentrate 
between  a  maximum  of  inch  and  a 
minimum  of  100  mesh  (when  properly 
graded)  and  improve  its  quality. 

Our  engineers  will  be  glad  to  help 
solve  your  separating  or  concentrating 
problems  and  submit  recommen¬ 
dations.  Send  sample  for  laboratory 
tests. 


SUTTON,  STEELE  &  STEELE,  INC. 
DALLAS,  TEXA  S 
SALES  OFFICES 

SEPARATIONS  ENGINEERING  CORPORATION 
MO  EAST  4'2nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N,  Y. 
OLIVER  BUILDING,  PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 
ENGINEERING  BUILDING,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Chile  {Continued) 

of  the  stages  of  this  great  growth  and 
improvement,  Mr.  Turner  left  the 
mark  of  his  ability,  courage,  energy. 
Moreover,  he  took  a  great  interest  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  progress  and 
advancement  of  the  country  and  in 
the  welfare  of  the  workers  employed  by 
the  company. 

His  retirement  was  sincerely  regretted 
in  all  circles  in  Chile  and  was  the 


Commodity 

Bar  copper,  met.  tons 
Chile,  Andes,  &  Braden 
Chagres  &  Naltagua 
Others 

Manganese  ore,  met.  tons 
Crude  sulphur,  met.  tons 
Sodium  sulphate,  met.  tons 
Sodium  Nitrate,  met.  tons 
Gold,  kg. 

Metallic 

Ores  and  Concentrates 
Total 


occasion  for  many  farewell  banquets 
where  the  people  who  had  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  for  so  long  gave 
testimony  of  their  high  regard  and 
friendship.  Particularly  touching  were 
those  of  the  town  of  Rancagua,  where 
the  municipality  presented  him  with  a 
gold  medal  suitably  inscribed,  and  the 
luncheon  given  in  the  Santiago  Union 
Club,  where  His  Excellency  the  Chilean 
Secretary  of  State,  Senor  Fernandez, 
presented  him  with  the  order  “A1 
Merito”  in  the  grade  of  Gran  Oficial.” 
This  was  an  unusual  honor  in  Chile, 
rarely  bestowed  on  a  private  individual. 

★Though  withheld  from  publication 
since  Pearl  Harbor,  statistics  of  mine 
production  are  beginning  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  again.  Figures  show  that  the 
mining  industry  of  Chile  has  been 
working  at  full  capacity  for  the  last 
three  years  and  that  peak  production 
was  reached  in  1941.  Taking  100  as 
the  average  figure  for  the  boom  years 
1927-1929,  the  following  index  num¬ 
bers  of  production,  and  dollar  values, 
are  obtained: 


Year 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 


Index  Number 
72.2 
100,3 
87.6 

87.1 

95.1 
109.2 
105.0 
103.0 


U.S.  Dollar » 
54,200,000 
99,500,000 
92,750,000 
98,800,000 
104,200,000 
123,100,000 


Though  these  figures  may  not  appear 
large  in  comparison  with  those  of  the 
United  States,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Chile  produces  no  oil,  which, 
together  with  its  byproducts,  amounts 
to  40  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the 
mineral  production  in  the  States;  that 
the  values  in  the  years  1938-1941  are 
larger  thafi  the  total  budget  of  Chile 
in  those  years,  and  that  in  1941  they 
represented  22.4  dollars  per  capita. 

According  to  the  official  figures 
given  in  the  recent  presidential  message 
to  Congress,  Chile’s  mineral  production 
in  the  years  1942  and  1943  has  been 
in  the  aggregate  the  largest  in  history. 
They  have  been  condensed  so  as  to 
make  them  more  clearly  understood 
at  a  glance  in  the  accompanying  table : 


The  table  showing  production  figures 
indicates  clearly  that  the  greatest 
over-all  reduction  took’  place  in  gold, 
followed  by  that  of  the  small  copper 
producers,  whose  output  is  in  the  form 
of  relatively  high-grade  ores,  about 
12  percent.  This  is  to  be  expected, 
since  these  producers  are  the  least 
mechanized  and  bound  to  be  most 
adversely  affected  by  increased  costs 
due  to  higher  wages  and  supplies. 

To  show  what  a  large  share  the  mining 


1942 

1943 

Percent  IncreMr 

or  Decrease 

464,486 

474,632 

-f2.0 

13,269 

14,670 

-1-1.0 

11,403 

7,917 

-30.0 

32,000 

52,000 

-f62.5 

34,000 

33,000 

-3.0 

20,000 

24,500 

-f22.0 

1,340,133 

1,297,795 

-3.1 

2,200 

1,600 

-27.0 

5,600 

3,400 

-40.0 

7,800 

5,000 

-36.0 

industry  represents  in  the  total  exports 
of  Chile  the  following  table  has  been 
computed: 

Value  of  Eiy^orted  Percentage  of  Export* 
Mineral  Products,  to  Total  Mineral  Pro 


Year  US  Dollars  duction 

1937  92.200,000  92.6 

1938  72.600,000  78.4 

1939  77.400,000  78.3 

1940  75.400,000  72.1 

1941  82.700,000  67.0 


Figures  in  Chilean  pesos  have  been 
reduced  to  dollars  according  to  the 
present  rate  of  commercial  exchange 
of  31  pesos  to  the  dollar.  The  official 
rate  of  exchange  is  19.37  pesos  to  the 
dollar. 


AUSTRALIA 


Norseman  Gold  producing  py- 
rite — ^Tungsten  and  tin  deposits 
being  developed  in  Tasmania 

★Although  South  Kalgurli  Consolidated 
is  one  of  the  smaller  producers  on  the 
Golden  Mile  of  the  Kalgoorlie  gold 
field,  it  is  not  the  least  interesting  of 
the  mines  in  that  area.  After  surviving 
the  great  depression  of  15  years  ago, 
the  ore  reserve  position  has  not  been 
suflSciently  good  to  warrant  the  erection 
of  a  new  treatment  plant  embod3nng 
modern  practice,  but  parts  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  plant  have  been  altered  and  modern¬ 
ized.  The  mine  is  the  last  in  the  "State 
in  which  dry  crushing  and  roasting 
of  the  ore,  without  preliminary  con¬ 
centration,  is  followed.  Subsequent 
treatment  is  cyanidation  as  usually 
practiced,  but  filtej  presses,  part  of 
the  original  equipment,  have  been 
retained.  Recovery  has  approximated 
93  percent,  rather  better  than  that 
obtained  by  flotation,  roasting,  and 
cyanidation;  but  costs  are  higher 
A  variant  of  this  standard  practice, 
adopted  by  at  least  two  mills,  is 
precyanidation.  Subsequent  flotation, 
roasting,  and  treatment  are  the  same 
in  both  methods.  Each  procedure 
has  its  own  advocates.  In  South 
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No  need  to  ”cfo  without”  — 

Bronze  Welding  is  Industry’s 
No^  1  Tool  for  Salvaging  Worn  Parts 


.  Wear  U  out 

\se\^^P  » 

•  j  Or  do  witV^ou 
f^ake  it  6o-Oro 


For  building-up  worn  surfaces  or  making  repairs  to  cast  iron,  malleable 
iron,  steel  or  copper  alloy  parts,  there’s  nothing  so  economical  and  depend¬ 
able  as  Bronze  Welding.  That  large  bearing,  for  instance :  It  was  worn  out 
giving  years  of  service  on  a  nail  making  machine.  Replacement  from 
stock  was  impossible,  yet  the  manufacturer  just  couldn’t  “do  without.” 
Built  up  with  strong,  tough,  dense-grained  Anaconda  Manganese  Bronze 
Welding  Rod  and  machined,  the  bearing  was  quickly  returned  to  service. 

Or  that  5,000  hp.  turbine  runner:  Stones  and  gravel  brought  in  with  ice  in 
the  Spring  badly  damaged  some  of  the  buckets  while  others  were  broken 
off  completely.  Again  Bronze  Welding  was  used  to  build  up  the  worn  sur¬ 
faces  and  weld  in  new  patches.  The  co^,  compared  with  that  of  a  new 
runner,  was  negligible. 

Maintenance  men  ever5nvhere  are  taking  advantage  of  the  salvage  and 
repair  opportunities  made  possible  with  the  oxy-acetylene  torch  and  such 
rods  as  “997”  Low  Fuming,  Tobin  Bronze*  and  other  Anaconda  Welding 
Rods.  Applications  of  these  rods  are  described  in  Anaconda  Publication 
B- 13.  Write  for  a  copy.  *Reg.  u.  s.  Pat.  off. 

THE  AMERICAN  BRASS  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  Waterbury  88,  Connecticut  *  Subsidiary  of  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company 
In  Canado:  Anaconda  American  Brass  Ltd.,  New  Toronto,  Ont. 

4491 


Here’s  a 
Suggestion  List 

Parts  and  place  where 
Bronze  Surfacing  will 
“make  it  do” 

Sheaves 
Pulleys 
Clutches 
Thrust  Plates 
Bushings 
Bearings 
Hubs 
Flanges 
Pistons 
Impellers 
Pump  Parts 
Pipe  Threads 
Stripped  Holes 
Gear  Teeth 
Reciprocating  Parts 
“Saie -ending'  Ham¬ 
mer  Struck  Tools 


ondA 
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Write  for  your  copy 
of  the 


CATALOG 


Australia  {Continued) 

Kalgurli’s  last  reported  year,  to  March 
31,  1943,  all  operations  were  affected 
by  shortage  of  labor.  Ore  treated 
amounted  to  83,601  tons,  compared 
with  115,560  tons  in  the  previous 
year,  a  decrease  of  27.7  percent.  In 
the  circumstances  this  is  satisfactory, 
as  it  appeared  likely  during  the  period 
that  the  policy  of  the  Commonwealth 
government  would  cause  suspension 
of  operations  by  the  whole  gold-mining 
industry.  The  average  head  value 
of  the  ore  mined  was  5.44  dwt.  gold 
per  ton.  Develop  work  completed, 
3,067  ft.,  was  less  than  half  that  of  the 
preceding  year.  Ore  reserves  were 
estimated  at  210,200  tons  of  blocked-out 
ore  assaying  4.97  dwt.  per  ton,  and 
123,800  tons  of  probable  ore  worth 
4.98  dwt.  per  ton,  a  total  of  333,800  tons. 
In  view  of  existing  conditions,  and 
to  make  the  best  use  of  labor  and  local 
facilities,  the  company’s  mill  was  closed 
during  the  year,  and  ore  is  now  being 
treated  at  the  plant  of  Kalgurli  Ore 
Treatment,  Ltd.,  situated  on  theBoulder 
Perseverance  mine,  and  at  which  ore 
from  that  company.  North  Kalgurli 
(1912),  Ltd.,  and  the  Kalgoorlie  Enter¬ 
prise  Gold  Mines,  Ltd.,  is  also  treated. 
Over-all  costs  were  42.6  s.  sterling 
per  ton  treated. 


are  lodes  of  more  or  less  massive  pyriu 
carrying  low  gold  values.*  These  heav¬ 
ily  pyritic  occurrences  are  being  worked 
by  underground  mining  methods. 
Much  of  the  material  as  mined  wiU 
assay  38  percent  sulphur,  and  is  con¬ 
signed  without  treatment.  The  re¬ 
mainder  is  sent  to  a  newly  erected 
flotation  section  of  the  Norseman  mill, 
and  a  concentrate  assaying  44.5  percent 
sulphur  is  produced.  The  pyrite  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  company’s  operations  has 
been  opened  and  equipped  for  an 
output  of  50,000  tons  of  ore  per  year. 
Ore  reserves  in  the  Norseman  mine 
amount  to  235,000  short  tons  having  an 
average  assay  value  of  4.0  dwt.  gold 
per  ton.  The  estimate  for  the  Iron 
King  section  shows  333,000  tons  with 
an  average  value  of  2.2  dwt.  per  ton. 
An  estimate  of  reserves  of  pyrite  ore 
will  not  be  prepared  until  the  orebodies 
have  been  further  developed.  So  fai 
as  the  sulphide  lode  has  been  opened  up, 
the  length  is  950  ft.  with  an  average 
width  of  15  ft.  and  a  maximum  width 
of  40  ft.  Working  costs  of  the  Norse¬ 
man  mine,  in  Australian  currency  per 
ton  were:  Ore  extraction,  21s.  4d.; 
treatment,  13s.  5175d.;  total,  34s.  9.75d 


TASMANIA 

★At  the  mine  of  King  Island  Schee- 
lite,  N.L.,  on  King  Island,  the  new 
treatment  plant  is  nearing  comple¬ 
tion.  Following  the  increased  demand 
for  tungsten  caused^  by  the  war,  the 
Commonwealth  government  advanced 
money  to  the  company  for  the  further 
proving  of  the  large  scheelite  orebody, 
and  as  this  work  disclosed  reserves  of 
approximately  1,000,000  tons  of  ore  of 
0.8  percent  WO3,  constituting  what  is 
probably  the  largest  scheelite  lode  in 
the  world,  it  was  decided  to  increase  the 
treatment  capacity  to  20,000  tons  of 
ore  per  month.  In  the  exploratory 
work  two  diamond  drills  were  employed 


★Norseman  Gold  Mines,  N.L.,  which 
operates  at  Norseman,  160  miles  south 
of  Kalgoorlie,  has  transferred  part  of 
its  activities  from  gold  production  to 
the  mining  of  pyrite,  which  is  railed  to 
Perth  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric 
acid.  On  the  company’s  main,  or 
Norseman,  lease  there  is  an  extensive 
auriferous  lode,  which  is  being  worked 
for  a  length  exceeding  2,000  ft.  On 
the  neighboring  Iron  King  lease  is  a 
wide,  low-grade,  gold-bearing  forma¬ 
tion,  which  was  worked  by  open  cut  to 
a  depth  of  100  ft.,  and  in  association 


KNOX  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
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•  Built  by 
The  Dorr  Co. 


Modern  mineral  separation  wouldn’t  be  complete  without  the  care¬ 
free  performsmce  of  antifriction  bearings— bearings  like  the  fflCSlF 
Spherical  Roller  Bearings  on  the  headmotion  crankpins  of  these 
two  Dorr  FX  Classifiers.  In  closed  circuit  with  grinding  mills  in  a 
Michigan  copper  company,  these  units  have  bearings  that  provide 
high  capacity  for  useful  work  at  all  times  . . .  automatic  alignment 
permitting  shaft  deflections,  distortions  or  weave  without  binding 
.  .  .  long  life  with  only  infrequent  lubrication.  As  the  8"  rake 
blades  go  backward  and  forward— up  and  down— year  in  and 
year  out,  each  machine  clings  to  capacities  up  to  1000  tons  per  day 
per  foot  of  rake  width  without  bearing  trouble.  Any  machine  free 
from  bearing  trouble  is  a  machine  that  does  its  job  Tight.  sei? 
SD§[F  INDUSTRIES,  INC.,  PHILADELPHIA  34,  PA. 
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A  "NOTHING 
4^  WILD" 

The  use  of  CARD  CARS 
eliminates  jokers  in  your 
haulage  problems. 
Designed  to  meet  the 
conditions  in  your  mme 
-ruggedly  construct^ 
CARD  CARS  give  you  the 
*nowest  cost  per  ton-mde 
haul.” 

Ask  for 
Catalog  40 


C.S.Card  Iron  Works  Co. 


0.<nvcr,  Colorado 


The  AUTOMATIC 
Feeder-Weigher-Conveyor 


PROPORTION 
BY  WEIGHT 

SCHAFFER 

POIDOMETERS 

GUARD  PROFITS 

Will  handle  any  free-flowing,  pulverized  granular 
or  crushed  material  containing  up  to  4"  cubes. 
Install  Schaffer  Poidometers  and  fVatck  Results. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  7 

SCHAFFER  POIDOMETER  CO. 

2828  Smollman  St.,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 


Australia  (Continued) 

and  35  holes,  aggregating  7,650  ft.,  were 
drilled.  Further  preparatory  work  has 
been  in  progress  in  the  open  cut  to 
permit  large-scale  mining.  During  the 
year  which  closed  on  Oct.  31,  1943, 
69,879  cu.yd.  of  overburden  was  re¬ 
moved  by  mechanical  shovels  down  to 
the  170-ft.  contour,  the  greatest  amount 
of  work  being  done  at  155  ft.  Milling 
ore,  produced  by  the  mechanical  plant, 
amounted  to  29,710  tons,  from  which 
187.9  tons  of  scheelite  concentrates 
were  recovered.  The  plant,  including 
power  extensions  and  additional  mining 
equipment,  was  estimated  to  cost 
£A260,000,  of  which  the  company  was 
to  provide  £A45,000  and  the  Common¬ 
wealth  government  £A2 15,000  at  an 
interest  rate  of  4  percent  per  annum. 
Until  the  expiration  of  the  British 
contract  for  purchase  of  tungsten  ores, 
the  company  is  to  be  allowed  to  retain 
a  net  profit  in  any  one  year,  after  pro¬ 
vision  for  taxation,  of  £A240,000. 
After  the  expiration  of  the  contract  the 
net  profit  will  be  apportioned  between 
the  company  and  the  government  pro 
rata  to  the  amount  of  capital  employed 
by  the  company  and  the  amount  owing 
to  the  government.  Subject  to  an 
existing  sales  contract,  the  Common¬ 
wealth  will  purchase  from  the  company 
the  whole  of  the  output  of  scheelite 
concentrates  during  the  duration  of  the 
war  and  for  six  months  after,  at  a  fixed 
price.  It  has  recently  been  advised 
that  the  completed  cost  of  the  new  plant 
will  approximate  £A300,000.: 

★The  Renison  Bell  tin  field,  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Tasmania,  contains  the 
largest  tin-bearing  sulphide  lodes  in  the 
Commonwealth.  The  orebodies  are 
not  well  developed,  requiring  much 
closer  work  for  the  delimitation  of  the 
occurrences  of  commercial  grade  and  to 
permit  the  most  efficient  working  of  the 
lodes.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  large 
tonnage  of  potential  ore,  and  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  operating  company, 
Renison  Associated  Tin  Mines,  N.L., 
that  ore  reserves  of  a  grade  of  0.849  per¬ 
cent  metallic  tin  total  750,000  tons, 
most  of  which  is  workable  by  open  cut. 
In  the  past  the  deposits  have  been 
worked  by  small,  under-capitalized 
companies  which  mined  and  treated  the 
oxidized  ore  but  were  unable  financially 
and  technically  to  deal  successfully  with 
the  problem  of  treating  the  sulphide  ore. 
This  ore  consists  of  pyrrhotite,  pyrite, 
and  marcasite,  with  some  silica.  The 
lodes  are  of  two  types,  more  or  less 
vertical,  with  widths  from  5  ft.  to  40  ft., 
and  flat  lodes  with  a  width  up  to  140  ft. 
and  a  thickness  of  about  40  ft.  In  its 
last  year’s  operations  the  company 
treated  10,095  tons  of  ore  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  92,25  tons  of  tin  oxide  con¬ 
centrates.  The  mill  is  old  and  has  been 
altered  from  time  to  -time  to  improve 
the  method  -of  treatment.  Extensive 
reconstruction  is  now  proposed,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  Commonwealth  and 
State  governments  in  conjunction  have 
granted  a  loan  of  £A6,000.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  to  replace  the  existing  stamps 


with  rolls  to  give  cheaper  crushing  and 
to  reduce  the  quantity  of  slime  pro¬ 
duced,  which,  on  an  ore  in  which  the 
cassiterite  is  very  fine,  is  a  serious 
matter,  for  under"  present  conditions 
recovery  is  under  60  percent.  The 
reconstructed  mill  will  also  include  ball 
mills  instead  of  grinding  pans.  The 
present  method  of  treatment,  which  will 
probably  be  followed,  is  reduction  of 
the  ore  to  a  size  at  which  the  sulphide 
minerals,  and  also  the  cassiterite,  will  be 
freed.  The  ore  is  then  floated  for  the 
removal  of  the  sulphides  and  the  tin 
oxide  is  concentrated  on  tables  after 
classification.  At  present  the  mill  is 
deficient  in  slime-saving  appliances  and 
it  is  at  this  stage  that  heavy  losses  occur. 
The  company  has  carried  out  experi¬ 
mental  work  in  the  flotation  of  cassit¬ 
erite,  and  it  was  reported  that  the  re¬ 
covery  was  satisfactory.  But  the  usual 
difficulty  which  faces  the  treatment  of 
fine  material,  that  is  the  production  of  a 
final  concentrate  of  commercial  grade, 
proved  insuperable  with  the  mill  as 
then  equipped.  Test  work  has  since 
been  carried  out  by  metallurgists  in  the 
service  of  the  Commonwealth  and  State 
governments,  and  it  is  reported  thal 
the  work  is  to  be  carried  out  will  im¬ 
prove  recovery  by  about  10  percent. 

NEW  GUINEA 

★Rehabilitation  of  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as 
practical  by  Bulolo  Gold  Dredging,  Ltd. 
The  company’s  advices  are  to  the  effect 
that  the  eight  bucket  dredges  are  intact, 
except  for  some  small  parts  taken  for 
military  purposes.  From  the  inception 
of  operations  until  May  31,  1942, 
119,072,100  cu.  yd.  of  alluvium  have 
been  dredged  for  the  recovery  of 
1,297,416  oz.  of  gold  and  575,276  oz.  of 
silver,  an  average  of  5.25  gr.  of  fine  gold 
per  cubic  yard.  Reserves  of  dredging 
ground  are  estimated  at  129,000,000 
cu.  yd.,  in  addition  to  which  there  are 
21,000,000  cu.  yd.  workable  by  hydrau¬ 
lic  sluicing.  The  news  regarding  the 
dredges  is  satisfactory,  for  it  was  known 
that  the  buildings  had  been  destroyed 
by  Japanese  bombing,  as  well  as  the 
storehouses  and  landing  installations 
at  the  port.  The  company’s  fleet  of 
transport  planes  was  also  destroyed. 


Washington  Reflections 

(Continued  from  page  103) 

metal  surpluses  will  involve  the  same 
balancing  of  considerations  of  market. 
Government  cost,  security,  and  national 
economic  factors  that  is  recommended 
for  surpluses  in  general.  After  estab¬ 
lishing  stockpiles  for  security  reasons 
in  accordance  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  military,  the  Administrator 
should,  according  to  this  view,  work 
out  with  a  mining  industry  advisory 
committee  a  program  for  the  periodic 
sale  of  metal  surpluses  that  will  permit 
metal  producers  to  gage  the  market  and 
continue  fair  production  of  new  metal 
without  interruption.” 
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How  to  make 

Your  Safety  Program  Complete 


The  Oliver  Iron  Mining 
Company,  a  subsidiary  of 
United  States  Steel  Corpora* 
tion,  believes  a  good  safety 
record  can  always  be  bet* 
tered.  In  1937  Oliver  mines’ 
underground  severity  rate 
— days  lost  per  thousand 
manhours — was  6.59*  In 
1941  it  was  down  to  3.34 
and  in  1943  it  had  been  low* 
ered  still  further  to  1.86^ — a 
reduction  of  7  2%in  six  years! 
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How  was  it  done?  By 
building  safety  into  every 
operation  and  by  never 
letting  workmen  forget 
that  safety  is  the  most  im* 
portant  part  of  their  job. 
That’s  where  “Ventube”* 
ventilating  duct  comes  in. 
Oliver  figures  that  a  well 
ventilated  mine  is  a  safer 
mine  to  work  in.  So  it 
uses  “Ventube”  to  get 
good,  clean  air  up  to  the 
face  ...  to  force  stale, 
particle*laden  air  out  of 
the  drifts  and  workings^ 


% 


> 
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“Ventube”  delivers  full  blower  capac* 
ity.  It  hangs  up  out  of  the  way  of  work¬ 
men  and  equipment.  It’s  light  in 
weight,easy  to  handle.  And“Ventube” 
is  so  flexible  it  can  go  around  cor¬ 
ners  without  appreciable  loss  of  air. 


1 


Du  Pont  also 
makes  a  compact, 
roomy  powder  bag 
from  same  material 
as  “Ventube.”  It’s 
impregnated  and 
coated  with  com* 
position  that  won’t 
peel  off.  Write  for 
prices,  sizes,  addi* 
tional  information. 


i 


VmtuU"  w  Du  Pont’t  regutend  tradt  mark  for  iU  fUxibU,  rtMariztd  ventOating  dual. 

DU  PONT  'VENTUBE” 

_  Better  Things  for  Better  Liviag 

ill  PmN  ...Through  Chemistry 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.),  “FabrikoM”  Division  •  Fairfield,  Conn. 
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DIFFERENTIAL  STEEL  CAR  COMPANY 

AIR  DUMP  CARS  •  MIN£  CAPS  •  LOCOMOTIVES  •  ROCX  LAHPllS 
BURDEN  BEARING  LOCOMOTIVES  •  COMPLETE  HAULAGE  SYSTEMS 

FINDLAY,  OHIO 


conclusion  at  the  time  that  briquetting 
offers  certain  advantages  which  should 
be  considered  when  agglomeration  is 
indicated  and  should  find  increasing  use 
as  beneficiation  of  low-grade  ores  be¬ 
comes  more  profitable  or  mandatory. 

James  A.  Barr.  • 
Chief  Engineer, 
International  Minerals  & 
Chemical  Corporation 

Chicago,  III, 


METALS  —  ORES  —  CHEMICALS 

FERRO-ALLOYS  •  METALLIC  BY-PRODUCTS  •  SCRAP 
IMPORT  •  EXPORT 


SeeLxny  Side  of  Present 
ClaLizn-Holding  Practices 

The  Editor: 

Some  time  ago  I  read  with  interest 
your  discussion  on  the  subject  of  licens¬ 
ing  prospectors  and  miners  on  the  public 
domain.  In  my  opinion  any  licensing 
system  would  be  detrimental  to  mining. 
In  Ickes’  hands  it  would  be  a  major 
disaster. 

I  believe,  after  some  thirty  years 
experience,  that  a  change  in  the  existing 
mining  laws  would  be  beneficial,  but 
it  should  not  be  done  by  creating 
another  socialistic  bureau. 

The  present  law  requires  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $100  annually,  which  is  wholly 
inadequate  to  insure  honest  develop¬ 
ment,  particularly  when  such  money 
may  be  spent  on  trails,  shacks,  etc.; 
thus,  thousands  of  claims  are  held  year 
after  year  without  any  attempt  at  actual 
development.  Any  claim  owner  who 
is  unwilling  to  do  the  equivalent  of  at 
least  100  ft.  of  drifting  per  year  has  no 
intention  of  developing  his  claim,  and 
certainly  anything  less  will  not  produce 
LETTERS  {Continued)  could  stand  any  ordinary  handling;  results.  I  have  known  many  propectors 

they  were  shipped  to  the  Swan  Chem-  who  have  done  much  more  and  either 
to  approximately  red  heat  or  higher,  ical  Company,  Anniston,  Alabama,  and  proved  up  a  prospect  of  value  or  moved 

used  commercially  in  the  electric  furnace  on. 

for  the  manufacture  of  phosphorus  and  Today  we  see  thousands  of  claims 
phosphoric  acid.  The  operation  was  held  by  persons  who  are  neither  pros- 

quite  successful  with  the  exception  that  pectors  or  miners  and  who  do  not  intend 

the  briquette  charge  worked  a  little  to  spend  any  money  on  genuine  devel- 

too  well,  and  reduced  and  smelted  at  a  opment;  they  live  in  the  hope  of  getting 

lower  temperature;  and  drove  faster  a  first  payment  out  of  some  sucker, 

than  when  lump  phosphate  rock  was  they  are  not  interested  in  the  develop- 

used.  This  caused  some  trouble  from  ment  of  the  mine,  they  don’t  care  if 

bridging,  but  this  could  have  been  easily  you  throw  it  up,  they  hope  you  do; 

corrected  by  altering  furnace  conditions  then  they  expect  to  get  another  first 

or  the  composition  of  the  briquette.  .  payment  out  of  another  sucker;  so  why 
The  furnace  used  in  calcining  or  do  any  development  work  when  they 

surface  sintering  the  above  mentioned  can  hold  on  by  raking  off  the  old  trail 

briquettes  is  described  in  U.S.  Patent  or  repairing  the  old  slmck. 

1,573,533,  granted  to  the  writer  in  Feb-  Recently  a  man  presented  to  me  his 
ruary  1926  (assigned  to  International  “mine”  consisting  of  six  claims  which 
Agricultural  Corporation),  briefly  de-  he  had  held  for  35  years  and  on  which 
scribed  as  follows:  there  was  only  one  50-ft.  shaft  and  a 

The  furnace  is  a  shaft  of  relatively  few  “gopher  holes”;  after  some  ques- 

narrow  transverse  section  down  which  tioning.  I  found  out  that  he  was  a 

briquettes  are  fed,  while  hot  gases  are  cattleman  and  put  all  his  money  into 

inducted  across  through  the  relatively  the  improvement  of  his  ranch — but  he 

narrow  column  of  briquettes.  expected  to  get  a  large  first  payment. 

In  the  December  1936  issue  of  Engi-  I  would  like  to  see  this  subject  thor- 
neering  and  Mining  Journal,  title  “An  oughly  discussed  in  the  E.  &  M.  J.  as 

Advance  in  Zinc  Smelting,”  we  noted  the  future  of  noining  depends  on  honest 

the  description  of  a  vertical  furnace  in  development.  So  long  as  the  public 

the  plant  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Com-  domain  is  plastered  with  unworked 

pany  which  is  apparently  identical  with  mining  claims,  just  so  long  will  many 

my  furnace  noted  in  the  above  patent,  potential  mines  remain  unproductive; 

During  the  period  of  the  tests  men-  get  rid  of  the  parasites  and  open  the 

tioned,  we  also  did  a  great  deal  of  country  up  to  the  real  prospector, 

research  and  pilot-plant  work  on  nodul-  Bernard  P.  Miller. 

izing  and  sintering,  and  it  was  our  San  Francisco,  Catif. 


THIRTY  YEARS  SERVICE  TO  THE  MINING  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  MARKETING 
OF  ORES  AND  THE  SUPPLY  OF  MINING  EOUIPMENT  AND  SUNDRIES 


DIFFERENTIAL  AIR  DUMP  CARS  •  TWO  WAY  AUTOMATIC  DUMPING 
ECONOMICAL  FOR  ORE  AND  WASTE  ROCK 


“  ...  if  the  final  calcining  tempera¬ 
ture  be  high  enough,  the  exterior 
surface  of  the  briquette  may  have  a 
glazed  appearance.” 

In  the  early  twenties,  we  made  several 
carloads  of  pillow-shaped  briquettes 
of  phosphate  fines  in  the  briquetting 
plant  of  the  M.  A.  Hanna  Company, 
Buffalo,  New  York. 

This  plant  was  being  used  for  briquet¬ 
ting  blast-furnace  flue  dust  and  since 
we  sandwiched  our  test  operations  in 
between  the  regular  runs  on  their  blast¬ 
furnace  flue  dust,  our  phosphate  bri¬ 
quettes  become  contaminated  or  mixed 
with  2%  to  3%  of  this  flue  dust.  The 
binder  used  was  pitch. 

The  briquettes  were  tried  out  in  the 
ferrophosphorus  blast  furnace  at  Rock¬ 
dale,  Tennessee,  in  place  of  lump  phos¬ 
phate  rock.  The  metallurgical  results 
were  the  same  as  with  lump  phosphate 
rock,  except  that  the  furnace  drove 
about  15  per  cent  higher  than  on  lump 
phosphate  rock.  This  we  attributed 
to  the  velocity  of  the  charge  and  the 
fact  that  the  presence  of  coke-bearing 
flue  dust  in  the  phosphate  briquette 
accelerated  the  reduction. 

Shortly  after  the  above  test,  we  made 
about  120  tons  of  phosphate  briquettes 
which  was  calcined  according  to  U.S. 
Patent  1,655,981.  These  briquettes, 
were  very  firm  and  waterproof,  and 
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Here  is  the  New  Welding  PubI 
that  EVERY  MAN  interest 
in  welding  SHOUUtKfflw 


These  features  each 
month  keep  you 
posted  on  all 
developments  and 
up-to-the-minute 
welding  news 

★  WELDING  METALLURGY 

★  WELDING  DESIGN 
■k  PRODUCTION  IDEAS 

★  SALVAGING  TOOLS 

k  NEW  MAINTENANCE  IDEAS 
★  USEFUL  TRICKS  AND  TOOLS 


. .  and  here  is  WHY  you 

should  send  for  it  TODAY! 

EUTECTIC  Low  Temperature  Welding  is  NEW!  It  is  one  of  the 
most  revolutionary  welding  developments  of  modern  times  and  The 
Eutectic  Welder  is  the  only  publication  that  tells  you  all  about  it. 

Welding  at  temperatures  below  the  fusion  point  of  base  metals  is 
made  possible  by  employing  the  phenomenon  of  surface  alloying.  Joints 
welded  with  EUTECTIC  Low  Temperature  Welding  Rods  are 
smoother,  stronger,  better  color  matched  and  more  machinable  than 
those  obtainable  by  any  other  welding  or  brazing  process. 

All  metals  can  be  joined  by  EUTECTIC  Low  Temperature  Welding. 
No  special  skill  is  required.  All  standard  methods  of  heating  are  em¬ 
ployed  :  gas — arc — furnace  and  others. 

Be  the  first  to  introduce  the  EUTECTIC  Low  Temperature  Welding 
process  and  its  great  advantages  into  your  company.  Write  for  your 
copy  of  The  Eutectic  Welder  TODAY!  Fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  or 
write  on  your  company  letterhead  and  your  copy  will  be  sent  FREE 
by  return  mail.  Thereafter  you  will  receive  it  regularly  every  month. 

The  Eutectic  Welder  is  published  by  the  Engineering  and  Research 
staff  of  the  Eutectic  Welding  Alloys  Company  and  is  supplemented  by 
valuable  contributions  from  enthusiastic  users  in  all  fields  of  industry 
and  manufacturing. 


EUTECTIC 


«d  u. TEC. no  H.g  u.  s  Pol  o((. 


SENT  FREE 

on  request 


WELDING  RODS 


EUTECTIC  WELDING  ALLOYS  COMPANY,  40  Worth  Street.  New  York  13,  New  York  Room 
Orisinators  of  Eutectic  Low  Temperature  Welding 

Please  send  me  the  latest  issue  of  The  Eutectic  Welder  and  place  my  name  on  your  regular  mailing  list. 


Company . . . Position, 
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EQUIPMENT  NEWS 


High-Frequency  Generators 
For  Induction  Heating 

For  induction,  as  well  as  dielectric, 
heating  loads,  a  complete  line  of  high- 
frequency  generators  with  ratings  of  1-, 
2-,  5-,  10-  and  20-kw.  in  line  with 
NEMA  standards  has  been  introduced 
by  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.  Completely  self-contained, 
the  units  require  only  electrical  connec¬ 
tion  to  a  60-cycle  power  supply  and 
have  no  external  cooling  or  other 
auxiliaries.  Units  of  50-  to  200-kw. 
capacity  can  be  supplied  in  addition  to 
standard  1-  to  20-kw.  ratings.  Primary 
voltage  is  220  or  440,  single  phase  for 
ratings  of  5  kw.  or  lower  and  three  phase 
for  10  kw.  and  higher.  Housed  in  the 
single  cabinet  are  the  oscillator,  power 
supply,  blower,  and  necessary  switch- 
gear.  The  high-frequency  section  is 
completely  shielded  to  minimize  pos¬ 
sibility  of  interference  with  nearby 
communication  circuits.  Automatic 
timing  control  permits  load-cycle  ad¬ 
justment  to  a  predetermined  time, 
which  can  be  automatically  repeated. 
Terminals  are  provided  for  remote 
control.  Air-cooled  tubes  are  used  in 
the  standardized  generators. 

Generators  are  available  for  fre¬ 
quencies  of  450  kc.,  5,  15,  and  30  me.  for 
ratings  through  10  kw.  and  450  kc.,  2 
and  10  me.  for  20  kw.  and  higher.  This 
range  of  frequencies  provides  for  ade¬ 
quate  handling  of  all  tvpes  of  induction 
problems. 

Single-phase,  full-wave  mercury-va¬ 
por  rectifiers  provide  the  anode  current 
for  generators  under  10  kw.  For 
larger  ones,  a  three-phase,  full-wave 
rectifier,  utilizing  six  mercury- vapor 
tubes,  is  used.  Time-delay  switches 
are  standard  on  all  rectifiers.  Step 
starters  are  used  in  the  20-kw.  capacity 
unit  and  those  larger  to  safeguard  the 
rectifier  tubes. 

Reverse  Flow  Damper 
For  Bypass  Control 

The  new  Heacon  damper  recently  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  Thermix  Engineering 
Co.,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  employs  two 
curtains  for  regulating  gas  flow  in  either 
direction.  The  curtains  are  tied  to¬ 
gether  mechanically  so  as  to  operate 
simultaneously.  This  permits  flow  in 
either  direction  regardless  of  the  damper 
position. 

With  a  damper  of  this  type  in  a 
natural  draft  bypass  around  fans,  or  ia 
a  heat-  or  dust-regulator  installation, 
many  of  the  evils  normally  encountered 
are  eliminated.  It  provides  complete 
isolation  of  the  equipment  for  main¬ 
tenance  purposes.  Elimination  of  re¬ 
circulation  gives  increased  capacity  and 
heat  absorption,  thereby  reducing  the 


maintenance  of  equipment  under  con¬ 
trol.  Banking  losses  are  reduced  and 
accurate  regulation  of  natural  draft  is 
obtained.  This  damper,  type  DVHR, 
can  also  be  successfully  used  in  cross¬ 
over  air  ducts  between  forced  draft  fans. 

INDUSTRIAL  NOTES 

Edmund  H.  Lunken,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  The  Lukenheimer  Co.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio,  died  on  July  19. 

Chester  H.  Butterfield,  vice  president 
in  charge  of  sales  of  Manning,  Maxwell 
&  Moore,  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
announces  that  Albert  W.  Coleman  has 
been  appointed  sales  manager.  The 
newly  created  position  was  made  to 
meet  the  accumulated  changed  condi¬ 
tions  and  postwar  plans  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  Ashcroft  gages,  Hancock 
valves,  American  industrial  instru¬ 
ments,  and  Consolidated  safety  and 
safety  relief  valves. 

Lt.  Col.  C.  B.  Laird,  for  years  sales 
manager  of  the  Eagle  Iron  Works,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  will  resume  his  duties 
with  the  company  at  once  after  three 
and  one  half  years  with  the  Mechanized 
Cavalry,  Theodore  Aulmann,  president, 
has  announced. 

Whiting  Corporation,  Harvey,  Ill., 
announces  appointment  of  the  Cardinal 
Supply  &  Mfg.  Co.,  427  Sunderland 
Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  as  its  exclusive 
sales  representative  in  the  Omaha  terri¬ 
tory  (Nebraska  and  Western  Iowa). 
The  Cardinal  Co.  will  handle  Whiting 
cranes  among  other  lines. 

General  Electric  Co.  has  announced 
that  it  has  a  new  two-part,  all-color 
sound  movie,  “The  Story  of  A-C  Weld¬ 
ing,”  which  is  expected  to  increase 
materially  the  already  large  number  of 
users  of  the  alternating-current,  arc¬ 
welding  process.  This  16-mm.  movie 
has  been  made  available  to  all  G-E  arc¬ 


welding  specialists  and  distributors, 
who  will  arrange  to  exhibit  it  on  request. 
About  35  minutes  is  required  to  show  it. 

American  Optical  Company,  South- 
bridge,  Mass.,  has  a  new  program  for 
reemployment  of  war  veterans,  devel¬ 
oped  in  cooperation  with  the  Apprentice 
Training  Services  of  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  for  use  as  a  pattern  to  be 
followed  in  veteran  training  and  reha¬ 
bilitation.  This  company  has  sent 
more  than  3,000  former  employees  into 
the  service. 

Edgar  H.  Bristol,  president  of  The 
Foxboro  Co.,  of  Foxboro,  Mass.,  and 
one  of  its  founders,  died  unexpectedly 
of  a  heart  attack,  on  July  24,  at  his 
suntimer  home  at  Falmouth  Heights, 
Mass. 

“One  American  Business,”  published 
by  the  Hyster  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  and 
Peoria,  Ill.,  is  the  title  of  a  143-page 
book  that  features,  largely  in  pictures, 
the  company’s  personnel.  This  is  is¬ 
sued  as  a  way  of  expressing  appreciation 
publicly  of  the  wartime  production  job 
done  by  the  employees.  The  book  is 
prefaced  by  a  13-page  history  of  the 
company.  At  the  end  is  a  20-page 
pictorial  presentation  of  Hyster  prod¬ 
ucts  photographed  on  the  job. 


BULLETINS 

Lubricator.  Rucker  Equipment  Co.,  300  17th 
St.,  Oakland  12,  Calif.,  has  issued  a  bulletin  on 
the  Arnold  lubricator  for  pneumatic  tools.  It  is 
described  in  another  column. 

Eutectic  Welding  Alloys  Co.,  40  Worth  St., 
New  York,  has  issued  a  bulletin  covering  two 
repair  jobs  on  electric  motors  using  the  company's 
welding  alloys  and  fluxes.  The  substance  of  two 
prize-winning  articles  appearing  in  the  company’s 
own  magazine  is  given. 

AUis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has 
issued  a  new  ^uick-picture  bulletin  (B6331)  in 
which  five  special  kinds  of  Texrope  V-belte — each 
designed  for  a  specific  type  of  protection — are 
reviewed.  The  heat-resisting  Super-7  is  a  stand¬ 
ard  Texrope  belt  made  of  Buna-S  which  can 
operate  easily  at  180  deg.-F.  ambient  tempera¬ 
tures.  Oil-resisting  Super-7  is  a  regular  Texrope 
Buna-S  belt  core  protected  by  a  Neoprene  rubber 
synthetic  covering.  Oil-proof  Super-7  belt  is 
made  of  solid  Neoprene,  designed  to  withstand 
heavy-duty  oil  conditions.  To  ground  electric 
charges,  static-resisting  Super-7  conducts  the 
charges  through  its  cover  section  to  motor  or 
machine.  The  Super-7-Steel  belt,  the  newest, 
is  built  particularly  to  withstand  high  speeds  ° 
with  much  less  stretch  than  conventional-tyi>e 
belts.  AUis-Chalmers  is  credited  with  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  multiple  V-belt  drive.  The  company's 
new  type  Mamc-Grip  sheave  and  the  four-speed 
changing  methods  used  in  He  sheaves  are  also 
describeid.  In  another  buUetiu  (B6340)  a  new 
Une  of  smooth-flowing  arc-welding  electrodes  with 
quiet  arc  characteristics  is  announced.  These 
dectrodes,  both  a-c  and  d-c  types,  use  the  stand¬ 
ard  American  Welding  Society  number'and^oolor,  - 
simplifying  selection  and  handling. 

Cooling  Towers.  The  Marley  Co.,  Inc.,  Kansas 
City,  Kans.,  has  issued  Bulletin  700-A,  describing 
its  double-flow  horizontal  induced-draft  cooling 
towers,  with  Ulustrations  of  typical  installation  in 
the  mining  industry  and  elsewnere.  Pp.  34. 

Welding.  Progressive  Welder  Co.,  3050  B 
Outer  Drive ,  Detroit  12,  Mich.,  has  pre^red  a 
12-page  booklet  entitled  “The  Why  and  How  of 
Storage  Battery  Welding.” 
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